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PREFACE. 


This bo4>k itims at presenting, as far as possibie, 
a connected histon* ot the old kingdom known as 
PrKgjvotisha or Kamarupa from the earliest times 
till the death of the Koch king Narn5f5yan towards 
the end ol the sixteenth century. It may therefore 
be called the history of KSmarupa during the pre* 
Ahom period. The materials, on which a full 
chronological record of this long period can be 
Attempted are bv no means ample but they are at 
least not less numerous than those now available for 
compiling a historical account of the neighbouring 
province of Bengal during the same early period. 
About TQoo yenrs before the Christian era the 
greater part of lower Bengal was probably under 
the sea while the greater part of northern Bengal 
was included in Prlgjyotisha. Allusions to the, 
Smaller kingdoms in Bengal, then above the sea, 
are therefore rare in the oldest Aryan records but 
Prttgjyotisha, which was then a powerful kingdom, 
is often mentioned in the epics and the Puranas, 
The Aryan wave extended to KEmarupa directly 
from Videha and Magadha long before lower 
. Bengal became either habitable or fit for Aryan 
occupation. Ksmarupa was therefore Aryanized 
long before central and lower Beugal, The Maga¬ 
dha empire was founded by Chandra Gupta in.tbe 
fourth century B. C* About this time, or afterj 
the whole of norihem Bengal, to the south of the 
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Jalpaiguri district and west of the Trisrota, was 
absorbed in the Maury a empire together with the 
Tamralipti region in the souih west. The Mourya 
empire of Asoka undoubtedly included northern 
Bengal between the TcesU (Kara toy a) and the 
Kosi, Icr within this area stupcLs erected by Asoka 
were fouod by Yuan Cbwang in the seventh century 
A, D. This area continued to be ioduded in the 
Magadha empire at least till the sixth century 
A. D. During the lule of the Imperial Guptas 
this stretch was kuown as Pnndravardhana. To 
the east and north of Pundravardbana Kitnarupa 
continued as an mdependant kingdom ruled over 
by an indigenous line of kings who traced 
descent from Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradaiia 
who were heroes mentioned in the epics. From 
epigraphic records, so far brought to light, it is 
possible to trace an almost unbroken genealogy of 
these kings irom about the middle of the fourth 
century A. D down to the twelfth century or a 
period of nearly nine hundred years. Very few of 
the old Hindu kingdoms in India can present such 
unique genealogical records covering such a long 
pened. No less Than twelve copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions, inscribed seals and rock-inscriptions recorded 
by various kings of Kamarupa during this period 
have been discovered and deciphered, Epigraphic 
records left by the famous Gupta emperor Samu- 
dra Gupta, Yasodbarman, k.ng of Malwa, who 
was a famous conqueror, Adityasena, who belonged 
to the line of "Later Guptas of Magadba^, Jaya- 
deva, a well-known king of Nepal and some of the 
Flla kings aud Sena kings of Bengal provide use- 
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fill for the hisiofy of KSmArupi duniig 

tbis period. The Raghu^flugsa of Kslidasa, the 
verv valuable aciLOUOts of the Chiuese writers, ilic 
Harsba-Charita of Banabhatta, the Raja-taraugiiii 
of Kahlan and the translatioas from Tibetan 
records, reoeiiiliy made available, also throw 
valuable light. 

The 1 oca lepigraphtc records constitute, however 
the most important fouodatvoEi on which a reliable 
frame'-work of history can be based. These can be 
enumerated as follows in chronological order:- 

(1) The Nidhanpur cop per-plate inscription of 
Bhaskara-varma-Deva {Cirm 61 o A, D,) discovered 
and deciphered by Pandit Padmanath BlKitta- 
charya Vidyavinod and published in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vols XII and XIX. One plate of this 
inscription is still missing. 

(2) The Nalanda clay-seal of Bhaskaravarman, 
(rireu 643 A. D.) deciphered by Mr. K, N, Dikshit 
and pubhsbed in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Researcli Society, Vol, VI (1920). 

(3J The Hfiyungthal copper-plate inscription of 
Harjara-varma-Deva (circa 825 A. D.) discovered 
and deciphered by Pandit Padmanatb Bbatta- 
ebarya Vidyavinod and published by him m his 
^KSmiiriipa SasanSvali”. Only the middle plate 
of this inscription has been disco vered. 

(4) The rock-inscription of Haijara-varma-Deva 
near Tezpur (dated 510 Gupta era equivalent to 
629 A. D.) deciphered by M. M. Pandit Haraprasad 
^Sstri and published in the Journal of the Bit&r 
and Orissa lleseareb Society, December 1917. 

(5} The Tezpuj copper-plate inscription ot'Vana* 


mSla-Vflnna-Deva (ohm S54 A* D.) deciphered hy 
Pandit Kamalakanta and published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol, IXj T940. 

(6) The Nowgong copper-plate inscription of 
Balavanna-Deva III (circa 883 A< D.) originally 
deciphered by the late 31 . M. Paudit Dhireswara 
Dhattacharya Kaviratna and published in the 
*Aasam’^ It was subsequently rc-dociphered by 
Dr. Hocrnle and publish^ in the Journal ol the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ("No. i of 1897). 

(7) The Bargaon copper-plate ioscripiion of 

Ratnaj.’ala-vaniia-Deva (ctrca 1025 A. D.) decipher¬ 
ed by Dr, lioernle and published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Part I of 1898). 

(8) The Sualkiichi copper plate inscription of 
RamapaUi-vatina-Deva ( circa 1026 A. D, ) 
deciphered by Dr, Hoerole and publishnsd in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (part I 
ol 1896). 

(9) The Gauhati copper-plate inscription of 

IndrapSla-vaima-Deva ( circa 1038 A- D.) 
deciphered by Dr. Hoemle and published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (pari I 
ol 1897)* 

(10) The Guakuchi copper-plate inscription of 
Indrapala-varma-Deva ( clrm 1051 A, D. ) 
deciphered by Fandit Padmanaih Bbattacbarya 
Vidyavinod and published by him in his "Kaina- 
rupa ^Ksanavair. 

(n) The first coppar-platc inscription ofDhar* 
mapIla-vamia-Deva (circa 1090 A. D.) collected 
by the late Ham Chandra Gosaiuj deciphered by 
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Pandit P^dmunath Bhatlacharya Vidyavitiod and 
published in Ws ‘'KSmarupa ^Esanavali”* 

(is) The second or Puspahhadra copper-plate 
insciiptior. of DhacinapSla-vanna-Deva (circa J no 
A. D.) deciphered by the late Hem Chandra 
Gossain and published hy Pandit VidyaiHnod in 
bis '*KSiii!Lriipa Sssanavali . 

(13) The rock'inscription in North Gauhati 
dated nay Saka equivalent to 1205-06 A. D, 
relating tO the defeat of Mahammad-i-Bukhityar in 
Kamarupa. Col. Gurdoo read a paper on this 
inscription in 1918. A photograph of this inscrip¬ 
tion also appears in Pandit Vjdyavinod s "Kama- 
rupa Sasanavali”. This inscription was referred to 
by me in my paper on the “Earlier Muhammadan 
invasions of Kanjarupa” read in the anniversary 
meeting oi the Kamarupa Anusandban Samiti 
during J931. 

General Jenkins collected and forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal the inscription of Vana- 
mitla and another said to have been recorded by 
DhaimapSla in the ihiriysixth year of bis reign. 
The Society publiished the teitt of the Vanamala 
inscription but the one said to have been recorded 
by DharmapSla was not published at all and it is 
not traceable now, Probably it was one of the 
Dharmapala inscriptions now published by Pandit 
Vidyavmod. All the inscriptions deciphered by 
Dr, Hoernle were sent to him by Sir Edward Gait 
who was then Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam and was collecting materials for *b{s 
'Tlistory of Assam” which was actually published 
after he left Assam. Pandit PadmanaLh Bbalta- 
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BtoncB for road-met hI. Though a boy I theo 
wondered why such uicely carv^'d stones dug out 
were ruthlessly broken into fragments. I now 
realfxe that the remains of the fortification then 
ejtposed probably belonged to the citadel named 

“Sri Duijaya^or the “impregnable" by Ratuapffla 

in the eleventh century A. D. No ono^ in 
authority then intervened to stop the destruction. 
Again when the great earthquake of 1S97 destroy* 
ed the Silslko “an ancient stone bridge" as record¬ 
ed by Sir Edward Gait himself, no one io authority 
then raised his little finger to prevent the people of 
Barpeta and other places fr'^m taking away the 
stones of the piers and the platform, though, at 
that time, the Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup 
was Col. Gordon, an officer having keen interest in 
historical research and preservation of ancient 
mODuments and the Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam was Sir Edward Gait himself, the 
author of the History of Assam. Mr. N. K. BbatU- 
sali in his recent paper on Mahammad Bukhtiyar's 
invasion referring to this stone bridge, makes the 
following observation i- 

“It is very much to be regretted that the Govern¬ 
ment ol Assam did not attempt to restore this 
priceless monument of antiquity soon after it was 
shaken by the earthquake. Atterapls should even 
DOW be made to see if the monument can be 
restored and the Assam Council should vote the 
e?cpenditure“. 

In any civiliaed country this would undoubted¬ 
ly* be done but in Assam it has not yet beeo 
passible to spend even ten thousand rupees to 
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erect a house to stock the ancient relics already 
collected by the KSmarupa Anusandhati Saniiti. 

What Sir Edward Gait anticipated iu the last 
paragraph quoted above from his book has 
however materiidized. Numerous remains ot 
ancient sculpture and architecture liave been 
discovered in Assam since Ite left the province. 

Of the various epigraphic records enumerated 
above all, except the clay-seal of Bliaskaravarman, 
the stray‘plate of Harjaravarman, the Guakiichi 
inscription of Intlrapala and the two inscriptions 
of Dharmaprda were available when the second 
edition of Gait’s history of Assam was published, 
but only 14 pages have been devoted in that book 
for the history of the period from the fourth to tbs 
twelfth century A. D. On the other hand 23 pages 
hav« been devoted to the history of the rule of the 
I Koch kings who flourished for a comparatively 
brief period during the s ixteen th and the seven- 
te^lfa centuries. Sir Edward Gait has however 
treated the Ahom period very fully and his book 
is really a connected history of Assam during the 
rule of the Abom kings. The necessity of a ^ok 
giving a fuller treatment to the history of the pre- 
Ahom period has always been stressed and the 
materials so far collected justify an attempt in this 
direction. When I set myself to this task, however, 

1 bad no idea that Pandit Vidyavinod was engaged 
in a work more or less of similar scope In Bengali. 
His KSmarupa ^Ssanavali publishes the text and 
Bengali translations of all the inscriptions with ^ 
copious notes and he has also given a chronology 
of the Kamarupa kings in his introduction entitled 
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KHroampa Rajavali, He bas not, however, 
a item pled to present a detailed history of the 
period which is actually covered by the inscriptions 
published in his book. Students of history must, 
however, be indebted to him for publication, iu 
one volume, of all the old inscriptions. He has 
also taken great pains to correct the readings of 
most of these inscriptions. 

The early history of Kamaru pa is very interest¬ 
ing. There was hardly any other Hindu dynasty 
in norihern India that r uled u pipterTi^tedly for a 
Upe riod of ei^bt hundred years li_k e the dynasty of 
'' PushyavarDnan. Conquerors like Samudra Gupta, 
yasodharman, Mahasena Gupta and Yasovarman 
could no doubt defeat the Kamarupa kings in 
battle, but ibey could not include Ktoarupa 
within their territories. The repeated early 
I Musalman invasions were succesfuUy repulsed by 
[ the kings of Ksraarupa which remained an 
independent kingdom till the last unconquered 
even by the Moghuls. The Ahom kings who 

[ succeeded ihe Koch k incs becaiiie themselves 
Hindus and erected numerous Hindu temples. 
The extent of their kingdom was no doubt reduced 
and it Came to be kuown as Assam, but even that 
small kingdom, with its limited resources, success¬ 
fully resisted all Muhammadan invasions and 
^couthuj^tu^ indepe^ent till the advent of the 
British iu 1826. 

The kingdom continued to be known as Efima- 
V rupa ri ll t^ end of the Koch rule. 1 have, 
,therefore, included in ibis book an account of the 
kings of Kamata and the Koeij kings till the death 
of Naranirayan. The history oJ the kingdom of 
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Kamata, which lasted near]y_ 5 SP_years, 
however, dark. The kings of Kamata were 
probably the suzerains over a number of Bhuyan 
chiefs who actually ruled the country. These kings 
have left no epigraphic record for us. “ 
attempt to prepare a chronological list of these 

kings, therefore, I have been left, more or less, to 
conjecture. Some of my conjectures may be 
unfounded and if any one can present a more 
reliable history of this period, I shall be the first 
to congratulate him. Babu Nagendranath Basu, 
has, in his “Social History of Kamarupa tried to 
piece tegelher e history of to period from to 
records of several wcU-known Kayastba families 
of Kamampa, but his otherwise prsnsewort y 
attempt has been vitiated by his eagerness to 
prove the Bengali origin of the Kayast^ Bhuyan® 
of Assam. He seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the inscription of BhSskaravarman proves the 
existence of Kayasthas in Kfimarupa m the begin- 
nine of the seventh century, long before tlie period 
assiened to Adisur, Further, piacUcally the whole 
of iL country now knotvn as nQrlhcr]a_£engal was. 
in the oliday^, inclndedjtULaij^hpa and the 
B'eng^U of northern Bengal. “‘J’ 

were Klinarupi>_ sonw centuries back. M-j 7 
Kayastbaandi Brahman families, ongmally setUed 
in western KJtmarupa (northern Benga ) 
subsequently migrated into the modem Assam 
Districts of Kamrup and Goalpara as 
histories show and, as pointed out by Stapleto , 
such an exodus actually happened wh«, m the 
early part of the fifteenth century, Jalaluddm the 
son of Raja Ganes*h, with the «al of a new convert, 
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IjcgflTi to compel the Hindus to accept Islam {i)i 
but lor that reason the descendants of the 
immigrants firom Eorlhcm Bengal cannot be claimed 
as Bengalis. The Aryans of the modem Assam 
valley were all originally immigrants from Other 
parts of India, mostly from North Bihar, Even 
now Missers, Stikuls, Tewaris and Tirotias 
(belonging to Tirhut) are to be found among the 
Assamese Brahmans. 

For the history of the Koch kingdom there are 
abundant materials. As Gait in bis paper on the 
“Koch kings of KSmarupa* and in his “History of 
Assam” and Mr. S. N. Bhattacharya in his ''Moghnl 
North-East Frontier Policy” have dealt with the 
history of KSmarupa during this period rather fully, 
1 have treated the subject very briefly omitting 
altogether the history of the kingdom after the 
death of NartiSrayan, During the reigns of Viswa 
Singha and Namirayan however ^ankar Deva, the 
celebrated religious reformer of Assam, Eourifhed 
and the KtSmarupi literature was greatly enriched. 
I have therefore added two small chapters on the 
Vaisnava reformation and the growth of literature 
tow'ards the end. ^ 

The Chutia kingdom; in the extreme noilh-ea¥t 
j of Ktsmarupa, came into existence probably before 
' I the Ahoma entered Assam. It was after the 
conquest of this kingdom that ihe Ahoms secured 
s/a firm footing in eastern Assam. 1 have therefore 
added a short chapter whercia I have stated briefly 
the history of this kingdom from records so far 
^vailaable. 


(1) J. F, A. d. B. vol 19^30, 2, KiimiSDiatie 

umber. 







In tiw last chapter 1 have discussed the Rrowth 
of ibc Ksmarupi literiiturc. 1 deliberately use ibo 
word “Kamanipi” because )t was towards the end 
of the period dealt with by mo in this book that 
the name Asam or Assam came to be applied to 
the eastern portion of the Assiim_js^aUey ^rhich 
constituted the Ahom kingdom. Klmanipa in-- 
eluded the whole of the Assa^in valley till at 
legist the accession of Dharm;ip»la, A proper 
discussion ol this subject h.i5 been rondered possible 
by the collection ol old puthU mid the compilation 
of a descriptive catalogue - the work of my 
lamented friendj the late Pandit Hem Chandra 
Gossain. The credit of placing the late Pandit 
Gossaia on deputation and subsequent preparation 
oi the catalogue, however, belongs to Col, Gurdou 
and Sir Archdale E.wle without whose active 
ioiercst in the matter the pufA^^ would never have 
been collected. The catalogue was actually 
published in 19^9 by the I 3 opartmcnt of Historical 
amd Antiquarian Studies, Assam, with a preface by 
Prof, 5 . K. Bhuyan. Pandit Gossain did not live 
to see it published. At the end of the book 1 have 
added throe appendices contaming the English 
translations of the three copper*plate inscriptions 
which were brought to light recently. 1 would 
also draw the attention of my reiiders to the 
“Addenda and Conigenda’' which adds certain 
matters which might have gone into the text of the 
book and wherein 1 have corrected certain mistakes 
and misprints that inadvertently crept into the 
book. For these and other unnoticed defects in 
the book, which I had ti'> compile during such 


leisure as I could spare Trom my duties as Minister 
to the Government of Assam, I have to crave for 
Indulgence from my readers. 

In conclusion it is my pleae mt duty to acknow¬ 
ledge tlie assistance which I received during 
prepar^ation of this book - assistance in the shape of 
suggestions and discussions - from Pandit Padma- 
nath Bhattacharya Vid,yavinod, Rai Bahadur 
Anaiida Chandra Agai wala, Rai Bahadur Padma- 
mih Gohain Barua, Jlr. H. E. StapJeton, Director 
of Public Inslruciion, Bengal, Mr. S. C* Goswami, 
Inspector of Schools, Assam Valley, Professors 
S, K. Bhuyan and Banikania Kakati of the Cotton 
College, Dr. K. M. Gupta of the Murarichand 
College, Srijut Sonarmn Chaiidhuri and Srijut 
Sarveswar Kataki ofGaubati. Mr. Rhuyan and 
Srijut Kataki have kindly helped me in obtaining 
photographs for some of the plates in this book 
and my nephew Jlr. A Barah, M. A. Lecturer, 
Calcutta Univemty, has supervised the execution 
of the blocks for die plates. My thanks are alsw 
due to the General Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the Editor of the Joumal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for their 
lending me certain blocks and permuting me to re¬ 
print some plates ill at originally nppeured in their 
Journals. For similar permission 1 am also 
obliged to the Aidiaebgicsl Survey of India, I am 
indebted to Mr. N. K> Bhutiasali, M, A., Curator, 
Dacca Museum and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M, A. of the 
Arcbaelogical Department, for their interpretation 
of some of the old sculptural- and architectural 
remain s of ancient .Kiniiiru pa. . ' 


K. L. B. 
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CHAPTER |. 


Pragjyotisha. 


Its Extent, The country kno^vn as Prag¬ 
jyotisha, in the most ancient times and as Kamarupa 
in medieval times, has been mentioned both in the 
Raiuayana and Mahabharata. There is no doubt 
that the same country was called Pragjyotisha in 
earlier times and Kamarupa in later times. Of 
course the extent of the kingdom varied from time 
to time. The references in the Ramayana, as well 
as the Mahabharata, indicate that the country 
stretched as far as the sea and that it was also, at 
least partly, a hilly country. In the Ramayana it is 
stated that the city of Pragjyotisha was built on 
a gold-crested mountain called Varaha, which was 
64 yojanas in extent and which stood or abutted 
on the fathomless varunSlaya (sea). In the Maha¬ 
bharata, Bhagadatta, the king of Pragjyotisha, is 
called ^ailslaya (dwelling among the mountains) 
and it is also stated that his troops consisted of 
Kiratas, Chinas and dwellers of the sea-coast. It 
seems that the Varaha (Boro ?) mountain, referred 
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to in ihu Rainayyiia, was thi^ Assam range, while 
ihc sea Teftrred to was ihe very low-King and 
water-logged couniry immediately to the soiuli of 
these hills which, in the old days, was peiliaps con¬ 
nected witii the Ray of Bengal by the csliiary' of 
the Brahmaputra. This tvas no doubt the *' eastern 
sea " know'll to the ancients. The low-lying parts 
of Sylhet and Myniensing are siill called hSor 
(gjigHra). In the Bhatera coppcr-plate inscription 
of Govinda Ke^iivade^nt, king of Srihntta (ctrcft 
t04g A,n,) ,the fica or silgttrn h mentioned us the 
boundary of coTtain lands granted, (i). It is tlieru- 
fore evident that, even till comparatively recent 
times, a prut of Sylhet remained always snbinerged 
in water presenting the <ippear;!nce of the sea. Tin'; 
KirKta was perh.'ips the generic name of iliu Mon¬ 
goloid people, bm the name Chinn was probably 
applied piirticularly to the Tibetans and ibo 
Bhutanese. 'I’lie dwellers of the sea-coast were 
cvidcnily the people living in the marshy regions ot 
Sylhci, Mvmenfing and Tipperr?. All these allusions 
have led Pargitgr to couclnde that the kingdom 
known as FiSgjyotisbti included, st the lime of ihe 
^lahKbharata war, ihe greater part of modem 
Assam together with the Bengal districLs of Jalprti- 
guri, Cooth-Behar, Kangpnr, Bogrn, Mymensing, 
Dacca, Tippera, p^rt of Pabnu and aho probably 
part of cast Nepal, (3). Un ihe other band, W'e 
iigftin find fiom the RiiinTiyana that Amuriarajas 
founded the kingdom of Praj^iyolitliii close id 


{ 1 ) EpiiJlTipliia Indica vol. XIX pp 277 to 2Sfi. 
■ “ Aitciont eoiintriefl in Jjagteru Indiii^' .J A S 13, 

iSltr, p Tftfi, 
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Dliarniaranya. This Amurtarajas was the son 
of Ku4a and grand-father of the famous rishi 
Viswamitra. It is stated that ViswSmitra perfor¬ 
med his austerities on the banks of the Kausika 
(modem Kosi). It seems therefore that Pragjyotisha 
included, in the ancient times, the modem district 
of Purnea in Bihar and extended, on the north-west, 
as far as the Kosi. It is found from epigraphic 
eridence that, about the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D, the western boundary of Pragjyotisha 
was the Kosi river. Pragjyotisha therefore touched 
Videha(Mithila) on the west. * 

It should, however, be stated here that though 
there is not much difference of opinion among 
orientalists as to the historicity of the conflict, as 
related in the Mahabharata, between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas, which is assigned towards the 
end of the first millenium B. C., there is much con¬ 
troversy as to the date of the epics. European 
scholars generally place both of them towards the 
end of the sutra period when they were regularly 


* The lute Mr. A. Eorooah in his Ancient Geography 
of India, prefaced to the third volnnie of his English- 
Sanskrit Dictionary wrote tliat to the east of the Kausika 
lay the country of the Pundras called also Ganda and 
tliat to the noi-th-east of Piindra lay the important king¬ 
dom of Kamanipa. The latest opinion however is that 
the Pundras mentioned in the epics were to the south of 
Magadha, (see Map Eo. 5, Cambridge Ilistory of India 
Yol. I). It is perhaps a mistake to associate the Pundras 
with the stretch of country which came to be known as 
Pundra Vardhana during the Gupta period. Gauda is a 
still more recent name and it was evidently to the south 
of Kamarnpa. To the east of Yideha was ancient Pragjyo- 
tislia at a time when the names Pundravardhana, Garftla 
and Kamanipa wera unknown. 
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coir pi led from biirdic ta,les. The j;fOogrephica1 te* 
ferences as well as references to peoplesjand tribes, 
conialnod ir these two epics, are not therefore 
supposed, In'* these scholars, to possess the ji^eat 
antiquity with which Indian scholars fjenerally 
clothe them. Whatet’er that may be, there is hardly 
any doubt that kiup like JarlEsandha of 
and Bhajjadatta of Pragjyotiaha were historical 
fi.t'iircs who ruled over powerful kini^oms during^ 
the period to which the Mahiilji)i[nita relates. 

It is stated in the Kiilika Piinvna that tvheu 
Naraka was ruling in PrSfrjyotisha his friend Bana 
was ruling in ^onitpur which is identified with 
modern Terpur. It is believed by some that the 
kingdom of Bana included the whole of the modern 
district of Darraag and the North Lakhimpur sub¬ 
division. The fliva temple of Mtih^bhoirab is at¬ 
tributed to Bann who being a pre-Aryan was a 
devotee of ^iva. The Aryan writers give the 
following genealogy- with regard to Bfina and bis 
ancestors I — 

Marichi 

T 

Kaiiyap 

I 

Hivfinyaka^ipu 

t 

Pnihliid 

I 

Viroclumn 

I 

Bali 

' I 

JiSna, • 
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The story of the secret marriage between Sana's 
daughter Usha and Sri Krishna's grandson 
Aniruddha, the capture and confinement ot 
Aniruddha and his subsequent release by Sri 
Krishna is told in Kumar Harana, the well-known 
Assamese poetical work. If, therefore, the story 
of Bana is to be regarded as historical, it would 
seem that during the time of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta, eastern Assam Valley was outside 
Pragjyotisha but subsequently the kingdom extend¬ 
ed towards the east even beyond the Dikhoo river. 

Ev'en if we do not assign to the epic accounts 
a hoary antiquity, we can safely regard them at 
least as old as the Buddhist records and the Greek 
accounts of the fourth century B.C. All these 
confirm the supposition that about that time prac¬ 
tically the whole of western Sylhet and south of 
eastern Bengal and part of south-west Bengal were 
under a sea though the delta was then beginning to 
form. The estuaries of the Ganges and the Brah¬ 
maputra formed this sea which was dotted with 
islands called Dvipas, The epic accounts give 
this sea the name Lohita Sagara (estuary of the 
•Louhitya), The Greek accounts make mention of 
islands in the estuary of the Ganges, the least 
width of which river even within IMagadha was 
eight miles. The group of islands was very likely 
known as Vanga. The Buddhist Jatakas say that 
large sea-going vessels laden with merchandise 
could sail even from Champa (Bhagalpur). This 
shows that the sea then stretched far inland. The 
southern boundary of Pragjyotisha about looo 
B.C. was therefore this sea. The western 
boundary was the Kau^ika river and the 
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northern boundary was the Bhutan hills and part 
ol Nepal. * 

Babu Kedamath Majuindar, in his History of 
Mymensing, has attempted to prove, from refer- 

* lu the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata it is stated 
that Bhiiu, the second Paudava, iiiideitook the conquest 
of the eastern kingdoms and subdued the kings ol Puudra, 
Sulmia, Vanga and Tamralipta as well as the ndechha 
kings near the sea-coast. It is ahso said that he went as 
far as tlie Lauhitya river but there is no mention of the 
conquest or Pragjyotisha which is left to Aijuua to whom 
was entrusted the task of subjugating the kingdoms on 
the north. It is stated that Arjuua tiist vanquished the 
chiefs of Sakai dvipa and together with them attacked 
Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisha, who with troops consis¬ 
ting of Kiratas, Chinas and the dwellers of the sea-co-st, 
gave a stiif resistance. After conquering Pragjyotisha 
Aijuna went to the north and I aving subdued all the 
mountainous kingdoms proceeded to Kashmere. Mr. 
Kamaprasad Chanda, writing in a Bengali magazine, 
wants to deduce from the above account that Prag¬ 
jyotisha cannot be identified with the kingdom known 
as Kamarupa in later times. It seems to us that it is now 
too late in the day to dispute this identity. Bhagadatta 
was a great hero and so the writer in tlie Mahabhiimta 
made Arjuna, the hero of this epic, the conqueror of 
Pragiyotisha. The mention of Kiratas,Mlechhas and the 
dwellers of the sea-coast precludes any possibility of 
Pragjyotisha being anywhere in Central Asia near the 
country of the Sakas. Mr. Chanda considers that both 
Naraka and his son Bhagadatta are not historical figures 
and that the writer of Bhaskaravarman’s Kidhanpur grant, 
in the seventh century A.D, made Naraka and 
Bhagadatta the ancestors of Pushyavarman in order to 
enhance the reputation of the dynasty and thereby made 
Kamarupa and Pragjyotisha indentical. Mr. Chanda’s 
statement seems to be self-contradictory for he himself 
admits that during the time of Kalidasa, or two hundred 
years before the record of the Nidhanpur grant, Kama¬ 
rupa was known also as Pragjyotisha. The Vayu Purana, 
which is older than Kalidasa’s Raghuvansa, mentions the 
Pragjyotishas as a nation living in Ihe eastern part of 
India, 
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ences in the Manu-Sanhita and the Mahabharata, 
that in the epic age rst least three-fourths of modem 
Bengal, including the whole of the f\Iymensing dis¬ 
trict, was under the sea known as the fMtihitya 
S<ly<ira which extended, towards the north, almost 
up to the submontane tracts of the Himalayas and 
that the Brahmaputra fell into this sea without 
having to run a soutlierly course round the Garo 
Hiils.(i). It seems that this was not the geographi¬ 
cal condition at least about looo B.C. which was 
probably the period of the l\Iahabh 5 rata war. 
Western Kamarupa or northern Bengal to the east 
of Videha and as far south as the Rangpur district 
was then no doubt above water. According to 
local tradition, Bhagadatta had a pleasure seat, 
perhaps a sea-side resort, in the Rangpur district. 

A subsequent Greek writer, Ptolemy, who 
wrote his Geography soipe 500 years after Megas- 
thenes and An ian, gives an account of the Gange- 
tic coast from which we find that during his time, 
about the middle of the second century A.D., the 
Ganges fell into the sea through five mouths. This 
clearly indicates that the delta had then formed and 
the islands, comprising Vanga, that dotted the 
Lohita-Sagara about 1000 B.C., had then been 
joined together to form a part of the southern 
Bengal mainland intersected by the several 
branches of the Ganges flowing into the sea. 

This stretch of country, elevated above the sea- 
level, subsequently got the name Samatata which 
was visited by Yuan Chwang some 500 years after 
Ptolemy. It is interesting to find that even 


(1) Maiinaasingher Itibasb, Chapter I. 
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then the country to] the etist of Siiniiitutu com¬ 
prising southern ilymensinii, wosiem Syllioi and 
pails of Co HI ill a ami NoaWhali vvcrc under the sea 
which was referred to hy Yuan Chwang in the 
sevetUh century and by Alberuni in tlie eleventh 
century A.D. Ptolemy had howet’er very hs^y 
ideas about the geography of the countries to 
the north of the Ganges delta particulisrly 
of the nortU-eastem comer of India which 
then comprised Fragjyolislia, Ho gives iiii- 
nierous names of niountains, rivers, towns and 
tribes of this part of India and though scholars 
iiave tried to pcaetrate the disguise concealing the 
original forms of names distorted by him, satisfac¬ 
tory identifications have been rare. The Kirrhadia 
mentioned by Ptolemy is to be identified with the 
country inhabited by the KirStas from the foot of 
the Garo and Khasi hills to the hill-tracts of Tip- 
pera along the eastern coast of the Bralunaputra 
estuary. These Kiratas and Mlechhas dwelling 
on the sea-coast are meotioued in the Mahubharata, 
It is staled that in Kirrhadia the best Mahthaihmtm 
(Teapat) was produced. Up to this day 
is grown on the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills 
and a considerable trade is carried on by the people 
of the district of Svlhet. Ptolemy mentions three 
mountain ranges, viz. Eepyrrhos, Maindros and 
Damassa or Diraassa, There is much difl'erence of 
opinion as to the identification of these. It seems 
these were names of the different portions of the 
eastern Himalayas. The two rivers issuing from 
the Bepyrrhos and falling into the Ganges tvere 
probiibly tfie Kausika (Kosi) ^ and the Trisrota 
(Teesta.) Other rivers mentioned are the Doanas 
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which issued from the Damassa range and the 
Sobanos. The Doanas has been identified as the 
Brahmaputra and the Sobanos (probably the Su. 
bansiri) issued from the range known as Maindros 
(Mandara or Mahendra). In the country to the 
south of the mountain ranges mentioned above 
Ptolemy asigns various tribes named Aminakhai, 
Indaprathai, Iberingai, Damassai, Nangalogai, Ka- 
kobai, Basanarai, Khalkitis, Koudoutai, Barrhai 
Indoi and the Doanai. The attempts made to 
identify these names, some of whom are clearly of 
Bodo origin, have been so far unsuccessful. The 
Damassai are supposed to be the Dimasas, a branch 
of the Kacharis. The Nangalogai (Nangalokas or 
naked men) were probably the Nagas. Koudoutai 
have been identified with the Kalitas. The Barrhai 
were perhaps the Barahis and the Indoi were the 
Hindus. All these siumiises are more or less un¬ 
satisfactory and one authority has gone to the length 
of identifying Alosanga with Shillong, as if a 
town of that name existed in the second century, 
which is of course absurd, (i) We need not 
therefore dwell further on Ptolemy’s geography. 

Yuan Chwang, the Chinese Pilgrim who visited 
the kingdom about 643 A.D., recorded that after 
travelling east above 900 li from Pun-na-fa-tan-na 
( Pundravardhana ) and crossing a large river he 
came to Ka-mo-lu-po. The large river, which is 
called Ko-lo-tu in the Tang - Shu, is undoubtedly 
the Kara toys. The country was more than a 
myriad li in circuit and its eastern boundary was a 


(1) Researches on ptolemy’s Geography by Col. G. E. 
Geriui. 
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!i<;irics of lulls that rt^acbed the conlinos of Chiua, 
thus mdicatittrf that about this time llie extreme 
eastern portion of the Assam VidJey was ineludod 
within Kamarup.i. According ig the Purauie 
accounts the temple of KSmekshyaiwas in the cen¬ 
tre of the kini;;tiom which extended in all directions 
for one hundred ‘^’'ojaiias. According to th^ Yogini 
Tantr.i, which is clearly a much later w'ork, 
KSniarupa ^yas bounded oii ihj east by the Dikhoo 
river, on the west by the KaratoyS river, on the 
uorib by the mountain Kiiiijai^jiri and cm the south 
by the coiilUience of the LsltshyS and the Brahni- 
apKtia.* * It would appear from these accounts also 
that, even at a later period, the kingdom included 
not only the whole of the Assam Valiev but also 
parts of northern and eastern Bengal, part of Bhu¬ 
tan, the Khasi and Garo Hills and the northern 
portion of the district of tSylhet. In anv case It is 
clear that PrSgjyotisha or ancient KSmarupa was 
a nvucb larger kingdom than most of the other king¬ 
doms mentioned in the MaliSljhiirata and most of 
the sixteen JIabSjanapadas existing,during lbs time 
of Gautama Buddha. 

The kingdom came to be known as Ksinariipa 
during the Puranic limes based on the legend that 
KSmadeva, the God ol love - the Indian Cupid - 
who was destroyed bv the fiery glance of Siva re¬ 
turned [i> life in this country. As already stated, 
the Chinee pilgrim, in the seventh century, 
mentions the name of the country as Ka-nio*Iu-po. 
Three hundred years before Yuan Chtvang, the 

w _ _ 

* Till ttie Jftat CL-Dliiiy |]|« itruluanttutra noirei] 
tliitiiigli the prenent distiict of 3 Jymi>uHiug. 
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f[inious firitifiisii of Ssiiitudra GuptJi mcnliotis 
Knmarup:i as a frontier kingdom of India, (i) . 

The poet Kalidasa whoj according to Vincent 
Smlili, nourished in the first pan of the fifth cen¬ 
tury also mentions Kamarupa and PrHgjyolii-bit as 
names of the same kingdom* Rsjaikkhara, tlm 
court poet ol MahipSla, the Praiihar King of Kan- 
auj (9 TO - 940 AD), writing in the early part of 
I he tcnili century, however mentions PrSgjyotisha 
and not KEEmartipa as one of the countries of 
Aryavarta along with Magadha, Paundra, Taiii- 
ralipta and Suhma. On the other btuid, iho Arab 
writer Alberuni, in iho eleventh cenitityi mentions 
Tirhutj JIudgagiri fMonghyr), Nepal, Kamarupa 
and Bhutan among the eastern couutries of India* 
It appears therefore that, since the beginning of 
the Gupta period dov^Ti to the tenth century, 
the kingdom tvas knoA\Ti throughout Aryavtiria 
IjoiIi as Pr5gjyotisha and KSimarupa though its kings 
preferred to designatetiheniselves as Lords of PrSg- 
jvotisha dow’n to the tw'elfth centuTy% Wlicn the 


(i) Corpua Tasuripiionum indicanim Vul, 111, page 11, 

■ Albonmi writes: — 

“Fariliur on, the canutry to the l ight is c.iIUhI Tilwut 
fThlmt), the mludniants Turn (TJiiiru), [Ktoplo Of very 
Waek eolour anil not-iioiipci likii tin; Tuikg, Thenc-e you 
eome to Hie nnniiitiiias of liftnim wliiiili stretch ftiniy uk 
far an tlm feiin". (Alljonini’s luilin p- tlUl). Quoting 
from Viiyu-Piiruim liovvover the Arab wvitei' givca n Ust 
of the iHioplu living Ju the enf*t of lutlift and thin list 
inoludus tliC MagarlhaH, MandOS, Mallaf!, Vageyas, 
Tamrollptukas mid Pfiigjyoiiulias. Again, quoting from ^ 
ViirAhiiiiiihlm, he laentiona Khasn (IthasiH), >Tngodba, 
Milhilii, tianiaintii, Oiteii (Orliwa) and PiHgyotlsUa as 
countji^ in 
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Mtissitlman;; came to BengriJ, in ilje ber;iiiijing of 
Hie iliirteemh centurv, they found the country to 
the c'lst of Kuratoya called Kamriid or Kamrti. 
bitterly tile Muhammadan historians referred to 
KSmnid and Katnata as if they were names of the 
kiiiirdom. As a matter of fact, thy capital of 
iIju kingdom had then been removed to Kamata- 
piir, Oil the knk of the Dharb, the kings calling 
themselves Kaniateswara and tlie kingdom evten^ 
ding from the Ivaratoyn on the west to the Bamadi 
on the east, mcliidmg also a portion of Myrnensing 
to the east of the nrahmapiitra. 

The countr)^ to thy east of the Baranadi came 
to be specifically known as Saumara and tlie Ahom 
kings of the time were called Rajas of Saiimara. 
Ill the begfnninj^ pi the sixteenth 4::entun' the Koch 
kings rose into power and the Kffmat iipa of tim 
Kamat n kings ivas tlidr kingdom. Being pressed 
by the MtisJim power of Bengal on the west and 
the Ahom power on the east tlie Koch kingdom 
dill not long survive. Gradually when the Ahoms 
exi^ded their sway westivard and had to light 
\yith the Muhammadans, during the si.xtcenth and 
the seventeenth centuries, iheponioo ol KSmarupa 
bettveen tiie Karatoyjf and the MUnas was 
permanently wrested by the Moghul.s and 
included ill Bengal. The Ahom kingdom to the 
east of the MSmis came to be known as Asam or 
Assam, after the Ahoms, and the name Kiimanipa 
has, since then, been restricted to the present 
district bet^veen the MEnas and the Bantadl 
^ Its Capital. TIiq capital of the kingdom was 
named 1 rsgjyotislipiir. There is a rillagc two 
miles south of modem Gatihati which U still 
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cnllccl “Dispur'*, inflicfiting that the site of the city 
of Pra;;jyot!'hpiir was in or in the iinmcdiato vicinity 
of Gaiihati, Praj^tjyotishpiir has been taken to mean 
the "Oiy of Eastern Astrology" ( i) or Astronomy, 
It is sifpiificaiit that to the immediate cast of the 
town of Ganhati there is a temple, on the crest of 
a hill known as Chitrnchala, and this temple is dedi¬ 
cated to the Navagrahas or the nine planets. It 
is prokible tfial this temple is the ongiu of the 
name Pragjyotishpnr. It is stated in the Kalika 
Puniiui that “here Brahma first created the stars 
and hence the city is called PrSgjyoUshpur - a city 
equal to the city of Indra. ( 3 ) 

It may be that PrSj^yotishptir was the seat ot 
learning in astronomy or astrolog)' in ancient India. 
It is not defioitelv kno'tvn whether this leamim; 
was of An’an or pre-An'an origin. The temple 
of Navagraha is now in the hands of professional 
astrologers known as Daibagnas or Gridut-bipras,* 
Gait says that the name PrHgjyoliBlipur “is inter¬ 
esting in connection with the repniation which the 
country has alwavs held as a land of magic and 
incantation and with the view that it was in Assam 
that the Tanlric form of Hinduism originated ”(3), 
There is rciJly no connection between the name 
Pragjyoiishpnr or the temple of Navagraha with the 
reputation of Kamampa as a land of magic or 


( 1 .) Gait’s llistoty of Assnm ir 15 , 

(2.) KaJika Faraaa. 

Plauetary worship iu ladia Is supposed to bn a 
foi'oigo importafios, possibly of Magisn origin (J.A.SJ.V. 
XVI lltao Xm. Sp. 7t) 

(5,) Gait’s nUbory *f Assiim p. 15 
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sorcery or ns ilie supposed original centre ot 
Tnntrik Hinduism, Tt is perhaps the temple of 
KSmakshyA, on the west of Giinhari^ which was 
assfoc'bted with Tantrik Hinduism or magic mid 
sorceiT. It is now genevaHy recogniacd that the 
cull of the Voni and the is of pre-Arynn 

origin. Thesliriim orKSmakshvii, whiclrrcpresents 
the j is therefore properly associated with the 
pre-Aryan Iving Naraka who is reputed to have 
been the guardian of the slirine. IvftTnanipa was 
Tiol II stronghold of Buddhism when ^"uan Cliwaiig 
visited the country in the seventh century hut 
some centuries after wo fiTid KainSksbyiS'a repined 
centie of the VajrayUna system of Buddhism, 
known as the SakijiS cult, along with IMyKna, 
Sribatta and Piimiigiri. The very debased prac¬ 
tices enjoined by this symen: of Tantrik Bndclhi:>m 
no doubt eurned for“KamrLip KamakshyS” the 
rcpuiation mentioned above, It tvas to extirpate 
this systciu of debased religion ihut Mahapurtisli 
t^ri ^ankar Deva begmi hia preachings towards the 
end of the fjficcnth cculury. During the iic,\i cen¬ 
tury he and his associates l^ri Mffdhava Devs, a 
Kayasthn, and S^ri Damndara Deva, a Brahman, 
with the help of their followers, succeeded in siip- 
resstiig the “ Baiiddha" rites and spreading the 
new Vaisrriva tenet Sir and wide. 

It is not known how long Fragjvotislipiir or 
modem Gauhati continued to be the capita! of the 
kingdom but it seems that s:ome time afier the 
death of Bhaskaraviirni in the IvlTiriarupa enpital 
was removet! lo modci u Tc'/pur tvhich was then 
. called either Hfiriippc^iwani or Hstapeswara. In 
tlie rock inscription ot HSrjai'avarman, which has 
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not yet been sat is^ic tori ly decipbcred, the word 
has boon read aa lilFnippeswara but in the 
stray copper-plate of Harjaravarniau, found and 
dedplicrod by Pandit ViUyaviiiod, the reading is 
HilUipeswara. The large tank known to this day 
as Hejniapukhrij inTezpiir, is still associated with 
the name of IlavjavavannHii. Haruppeswara or 
Hatapeswar:! evidently continued as the capital at 
least from tlie reign of Haijaravannan in the early 
part of the ninth century till the extinction of the 
Salflstamhha dynasty about the end of the tenth 
century when the capital was irsuisferred to Sri 
DurjayTS by Brahinapala. His son RatnapITla 
strengthened this city and named it Duryiy’S or 
“impregnable”, Judging from the fact that lha two 
copper-jthite inscriptions of RatnapfSb have been 
ftmiid at Bargaon nnd Sualkuclii, not far from 
Oaithati, and a slniilnr grant of IndrapiiLi, the 
grandson of T?fituapala, his been found in Gauhiti 
itself, it can be assumed with some degree of 
confidence that DurayjH was built near old 
PrSgjyotishpur on the bank of the Lo'uhitya. 
About the end of the eleventh century the 
capital of Dhannapab, the groat-grambon of 
Indrapala was at “ Kainarupauagar ”, Some would 
identiTy Ktitnarupanagar tvilh Kaniatspui or Kun- 
gur blit such identification is not based on good 
grounds. As wo shall show latur, tlio expedition 
of Jluhammad-i-niikhtiyar, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, approached North Gnithidi ard 
his arniy was destrot'ed not far from that place 
while numismatic finds prove that the expedition 
led by Sultan Mughis-iid-din proceeded as li^r as ^ 
Gaiihaii or North Gauhati towards the middle ot 
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the ililrteenth cenUirj', The KlEmarupa capital 
had not till then been removed to Kamatapur. 
In tho middle of the twelfth century V'aidyadeva 
issued his land-grant, kno>\Ti as the Kamauli grant, 
from Hangshakonchi. As the siillix Konchi or 
Kuclii occurs in the names of numerous villages in 
the Kamnip district it is almost certain that Haog- 
sha konchi or Rahkuchi was a towm within that 
district. It will appear therefore that the capital 
continued to be somew'bere within the present 
district of Kamrup until after the middle of the 
thirteenth centun’ when it ivas removed to KainatS- 
pur. At that time the eastera boundary of Kmna- 
nipa extended only as far as Bamadi on the uorth 
bank and perhaps the Digiiru river ou the south 
bank. 

The ruins of Hilnippeswara or HntapeswarR 
existing to this day are minicrous and extensive but 
few of the smiiqiiiiies orPmgjv'otishpnr can now be 
seen in Gnuhati, The Digholi tank and the various 
shrines within the town can be pointed out as the 
chief existing momiments of the old city of Pn\g- 
jyotishpur. Other scattered remains such as sculp¬ 
tured images, chiselled stone columns and bases, 
okl bricks and pottery, have all been found from 
excawiiioiis within the town. A large number of 
old caiA’cd stones and bricks must Jiave been used 
by the Aliom kings in re-bullding the temples at 
a much later age. Nortli-Gauhati, which is pro¬ 
bably to be identified wih KSmariipanagnr, still 
coiuains some temples with fine sculptured images 
and also a small stone bridge. 

Its People. The earliest inhabitants of nonh- 
castorn India, were very probably of the Austric 
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Stock. Thsy were the pre-Dravidian abori_£jines 
who are now represented by the Monkbmer 
Khasis and Syniengs of Assam. The people akin to 
them in, language are the Mundas ofChota Nagpur. 
RapiOii writes tiiat the “Austtie langn-iges whieli 
still flourish in Assam and Canibodia rctiiain in 
India aod Burma as islands of speech to preserve 
the record of a far distant period when Northern 
India (possibly vdouthern India also) and Farther 
India belonged to the same linguistic area” (i). 

The people of the Anstric stock may therefore 
be regarded as the representati ves of the most an¬ 
cient Inhabitants of norih-oastem India. They were 
a Neolithic people and the celts used bv them 
have been discovered in various places in Assam. 
Particularly iutercstiag is the find of two shouldered 
stone iiiiplementfi| one in Darrang and the other 
in ibo Cachar district which are very similar to 
the stone ad^cs fuimd in Burma and also in Chota 
Nagpur and also the find, near Bishnath, of as 
m.iny as si.\: specimens of grooved stone hammers 
which are known to have been common in North 
Americn and which are the rarest of the 
uunierous Neolithic stone implements recorded 
from Eastern Asia. The dolmen stones, sitting 
stones, flat monoliths and upright menhirs used by 
these people are still to he found in the plains as 
well as the hills of Assam, According to Hutton 
.iiid Mills the upright menhirs and the sitting stones 
are to be interpreted **as providing phallic 
memorials through which the soul matter of 


(I) Canibridgo of Indiaj, vol. 1. pago 49, 
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the li\'ing or of the dead assists the fertilization 
of nature, the upright stone representing the male 
and the flat ones the female principles.” The 
monoliths erected were both solid and hollo'.v^. 
These people used to burn their dead and the 
hollow monoliths were used as the receptacles of 
the ashes. It is therefore believed that these 
hollowed monoliths represent a specialized form 
of phallic ancestor cult which was widely prevalent 
among the earlier Mongolians of South-east 
Asia (i). 

The Dravidians came subsequently as invaders 
from the west. Rapson writes:— “ There is there¬ 
fore nothing in the existing racial conditions and 
equally nothing in the existing physical conditions, 
to prevent us from believing that the sm vival of 
a Dravidian language in Baluchistan must indicate 
that the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan in pre-historic times. Whether they 
are ultimately to be traced to a Central Asian 
or to a Western Asian origin cannot at present 
be decided with absolute certainty; but the latter 
hypothesis receives very strong support from the 
undoubted similarity of the Sumerian and Dra\n- 
dian etlinic types" (2). 

The Dravidians were not therefore the primitive 
inhabitants of India as supposed at one time. 
They were a cultured people, belonging to the 
Chalcolithic age who, in the remote past, inhabited 
the whole of northern India supplanting the Austric 
races. When the Aryans came they found 

m ^ ^ ' 

(1) J.P.A.S.B. New scries, Vol. XXV, 192tt 

(2) Cambridge History of In-iia, Vol, T, p. 4-3. 
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the Dravidians a more civilized people than 
themselves. They found Dravidian kingdoms not 
only in Southern India, but also in Northern 
India. Gradually the Aryans imbibed Dravidian 
cultme and also religion. The cult of the linga 
and the yoni is now admitted to be of pre-Aryan 
Dravidian origin. Sir John Marshall writes 

“Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa have had in store for us, none perhaps 
is more remarkable than this discovery that ^aivism 
has a history going back to the Chalcolithic age, or 
perhaps even further still and that it thus takes its 
place as the most ancient living faith in the 
world” (i). 

It seems that after the appearance of the Aryans 
in India hordes of later Mongolians poured through 
the north-east. That they were later immigrants is 
proved by the fact that the Aryans designated them 
as Mlechhas thus indicating that they were 
foreigners. They came in probably at a time 
when the Austric people had already been driven 
to the hills by the Dravidian conquerors. The 
impact of the Mongolian thrust had therefore to 
be borne by the Dravidians who occupied the 
plains. The struggle must have been bitter and 
of long standing. At first the Mongolians seem to 
have carried everything before them but in course 
of time the new comers, who were themselves 
probably a Neolithic people, were vanquished 
by the Dravidians who used copper and bronze 
weapons and who ultimately recovered their 
supremacy as the ruling race. __ 

(1) Moheujo-Daro ami the Indus Civilization. 

Vol.I. pp vi-vli. 
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These later Motisoliani^ belonfved to the Tibeto- 
Biirni;in family of the Iiido-Cliiivese j^roiip and tlieir 
represontativ’es of the present day are the Kacharis, 
IvocLus, Kabhasj Meclies, Jlikirs Lalungs, Caros, 
NngfiS| Kukis and Cbntias. Of these, ihe tribes 
spe.ikiofT the Bodo (Boru) languages seem to have 
occupied I he plains of Assejn for a very' long time. 
These Bodo people were no doubt the Kiultas and 
I^riechhaa spoken of in tlie Mahtibharara. 'I'he 
Meches of Assam still preserve traces of ihe 
opprobrious name '‘Mlecliln'' applied to their 
forefathers by the early Aryans coming into 
ihe distiugiiisliing feature of the 
Kiratas and Mlechhas, as recorded by Aryan 
writers, was their yelJo^v coniplexion. It is 
stated in the MahHbhjirata that the China and the 
Kirata troops of Ehagatlatra shone like gold while 
(thniiika, the Mlechha King of Pragjyoiisha over’ 
thrown by Naraka, is dererihed as a column of 
gold. 

During the time o1 the Mab-ihb'irata war, or 
even earlier, the Bodo tribes constituted the bulk 
of the population in iho Assam Valley, northern 
and east cm Bengal and the surrounding and 
intervening hills. Jr the Sunuii Valiev plains the 
Dravidiaas theu ronned the pretloniinaiit element 
in the populntiou as now. 

The settlement of Aryans in the kingdom 
appears to have begun earlier than the period of 
iho Wahfihlnirata war. It is stated in the Kalika 
Pur rana that Naraka, who was pvobablv a prince 
of Dnividian stock brought up in the ihmily of the 
5vmg of Viddia, conquered i'rffgjygiiBha killing 
the Kirata king Ghataka and' settled Aryans in 
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his kingdom. In the Ramayana it is stated 
that Pragjyotisha was founded by Aniurtarajas a 
son of the great king Kus 5 “who was apparently 
an Aryan king in Madhyadesa” ( i). From 
the Mahabharata we find that Bhaga- 
datta is described as the “aged friend” of 
\ udhisthira’s father Pandu. Bhagadatta came com¬ 
pletely under Aryan influence and it can be 
reasonably supposed that Brahmans and other 
Aryans were settled in his kingdom. Apart 
from allusions in the epics or the Puranas, it is 
found from the inscription of Bhaskaravarman 
that about the fifth century A. D, there were 
Brahmans and Kayasthas in Kamarupa. According 
to Pandit Padmanath Bhattachary'a Vidyavinod 
it is remarkable that while in the neighbouring 
province of Gauda ( Bengal) the alleged 
import by Adi^ura of five Brahmans from 
Kanauj or the mythical creation of saptas^ati (700) 
Brahmans is not attributed to a period earlier 
than the eighth century A.D. there should be so 
many Brahmans found in a single village in Kama¬ 
rupa two centuries earlier” (2). Yuan Chwang, 
who visited Kamarupa in the seventh century, found 
hundreds of Deva temples in the country. Although 
the introduction of Aryans into Kamarupa, at 
a very early period, is established, the fact remains 
that in early times, as now, the population was 
mainly of non-Aryan origin. According to the 
latest available census returns, the inhabitants of 
reputed Aryan descent in Assam, at the present 


(1) Pargiter’a, Ancient Countries in Eastern India. 

(2) Epigraphia Indica vol. xix pp 115-125. 
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day, do not number (nore then ten lacs, li'ven 
now the people of Dravidian and Mongoloid 
origin largely prcdoniinaie, 

Ii is bclicvctl bv some that a branch ol the 
Ary a Its originally entered Assam from the north-east 
and that the descendatits of these early Aryiins are 
the Assamese KaltiSs of tlie ipresent day *. There 
is a tradition that there tvas a Ivalitii coiintn' be¬ 
yond Lite niouiiiain range to the nortli-east oi Assam. 
Some would advance the theory that certain tribes 
of tlie Mishtnis living in ihese tract-s were originally 
Brabviians or Arvans (t). They base this theory' 
on the statement of Dalton that some of these 
Mishtnis have Aryan features. The Arj'an origin 
of the Kalitas of the Assam ’Valley does not seem to 
admit of any doubt but the same thieg cannot he 
said with regard to the Mishnns. 

• Mr, M. yi. Clmterii ivriMng in *1. P. A, 3. B. 
YOl. xxvi (IMKI) aclvnnctsi tIic lUt^ory that the Vaidyns 
of Bengal are tlie remnnnts of tin? BinlflliiHt rlixgy 
ovullii'ioiij by tliL Br:ilitij:iiis iittM- the Bmbmiiaiu 
roviviil. in eoneert with tljo ruling Hindu king of 
Gnuibi ill the i‘ig1illi cuTituyv, Ah almll hLow 
later, tiieso kings wcie rtally kings of Ji-annirupu 
riKemittiiig Hiuteiniii power over riiiuda. Ttifl KHlilimcif 
AfiSfliu way al$o have been tlic original Aryan settlers 
ill ICilioarTiiia who had adopted Burldlijsm and whoworp 
Stigliiutixed by hitvi BmlitiiiiiJ itniuigruiil!?, duiiiig the 
ruJe of the Pitubyiivaruian clyitpsly, an Kiil:i-1npta i. n. 
people who lost or drofiped their eaiiLti or r&riiu. It sliould 
be uientjiitied thiit there lire Knltaa or Kolitae in parts 
of Orissa also. In the MudimnltKltiiaiini thn Knltitae Hre 
nientioned as inhebitunlis of the KuUlifl coantry under 
their king ChitraTarman ruiiiiiig to the assintauce of 
Malaya Ketn agninst Cliandra Qnptii Muuiya. There are 
fcaeons to supito.ie that thpHP Kulutas belonged to Eas' 
tern ladin. 

(1) Social History of Kamaropa, 
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No reliance can be placed on the legend that 
Para^uinTna settled BTahTiian liimiJies in the reffioii 
whore the Parasuinma Kiiiida now exists, nor is 
there any good aiilhontv for the supposition tliat 
a body of Aiysns came into Assam ihiough Tibet. 
Wo must therefore, in the absence of good and 
strong reasons, hold that the Aiysuis migrated into 
India only from iho north-west and gradually 
fpread over the whole of nortberti India. They 
llierdbro must have come into .\ssain through 
Vidcha 01' Magadha which were, in the most ancient 
times, almost cotenninous with Iviimarnpa. In 
fact when Bhagadatla was ruling in Ivamanip.! the 
whole of northern Bengal and possibly central 
Bengal tvere within his kingdom ilio western 
boundar>' of which in the north, louclted \^iedha*. 
It is not therefore at ail strange that Kamarupa 
was An anized long before ctuind or lower Bengal. 

A word is necessary' with regard to the theory 
of Babu Nagendrauiiih Basil that the Kochea of 
Koinarupa are the descendants of the \ edic I’anis 


• Tt in iuLercittiDg to nott' tli -( Um- early Miiliilioraodnn. 
writti-s suck as the auilHH'd oi‘ ilio Ain i-Akbiin jiihI tho 
Ittyni!, \rLiihi Etiving Ati necomit of tli*^ I'lirlioat Tlimhi 
kingH *>!'Bunjrol (ro.'iily iiorllnirii amt ceiitml FloTipal), 
begin with SUiaguikitfn. It is sari that th*' kings of Ills 
dynasty ruled Bonfiil for nnarly StJOfl years atirl Mien tli« 
(joverelguty jiLissad to Jfoj; tlourin ( liiyaxiis 3nLiMn, Ab- 
dnsi^Hbiiii'a tmtisliitioii) wbft wa-i n Koynsthn. HIh iltaivn- 
dants lUlod for ytinrs and till'll Adisiir hccamo 
king. Tin' fart is tknt tho wboliiof itoi'thfiTn utid I'l'utrnl 
Bengal, as far as Mitkilii lo tliC west and Mu: tiiiflgos to 
tile south, WHH within the kiugdiun of Bliftgadatlitaudhia 
Biirreaaiitfi lieUl these M-rrilories for tt long Mmc tmtil 
(wrliaps the rise of llio Monryas and tliereaJter tke 
Guptas. 
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who were identical with the Phoenicians of 
old (i). Mr. Basu comes to the conclusion that the 
Koch is descended from the Vedic Pani and was 
driven into Eastern India by the Aryans. It 
is true that, as stated by Mr. Basu, the Vedic 
Panis were a sea - faring people and traders by 
occupation, but whereas the word Pani is derived 
from paiia the word Pani in “Pani Koch” has 
nothing to do with pana. “Pani Koch”, literally 
meaning “Water Koch”, evidently refers to the 
class of Koches who are considered clean enough 
to carry water for the high caste Hindus. Even to 
this day the process of gradual Hinduization 
is going on. A Kachari animist, as soon as 
he becomes a disciple of a Vaisnava Gossain, 
is called a Sarania Kachari or a Kachari initiated 
to the “eka saran dharma” of the Vaisnava 
Gossains. His descendants, in the second or 
third generation having eschewed pork and wine 
for two or three generations, are raised to the status 
of Koches and are considered clean enough to 
carry water for Brahmans. This is how Koches 
swell in number. Ethnically they are of undoubted 
Mongoloid descent and cannot be the descendants 
of the Dravidians or the Sumerians or the 
Phoenicians as asserted by Mr. Basu who seems 
to have confused Pani with Pani. The cult 
of the Imga and the yoni may be associated with 
the Dravidians but not with the Mongoloid 
immigrants from whom the Koches can claim 
descent. Sir Edward Gait has sho%vn conclusively 
that the Mongoloid type predominates in the 


(1) Social History or Kamarupa. • 
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Koches of Assam and that Dalton's theory that 
the Koebes iire of Dravidian origin is no longer 
held as correct. Head measure men ts by Colonel 
Waddell fidly sopport the view that the Koebes 
are of Mongold origin (i), 

There are good reasons to suppose that about 
the time of the Malifd^hllrata war Kumarupa formed 
a Dnividiaii kingdom and that the kings of the 
dynasty of Naraka were of Dm vidian origin 
like the Aikshilkus of Ayodhya and the Janakas 
Videha, belonging to the solar race^ who, according 
lo Pargiter, were also Dravidians, Pargiter's 
theory has not however been widely accepted 
as correct. Besides, it may also be supposed 
that as the earliest Aryan colonists in Assam 
were the Kalitas the kings of the Naraka line 
were probably Aryan Kalitas. Whatever may 
have been the aclnal origin of Naraka and hls 
descend ant.s, there is no doubt that the Brahmans 
cxiolled them as Aryan Kshattriyas and made 
them perform the various caste ceremonies 
usually observ'ed by Kshattriyas. After centuries 
they came to be looked upon as high class 
Kshattriyas and, as evidenced by the mention in 
the Rnjatarangini, Kshattriya princes of northern 
India freely intermarried with them. 


(1) GAit'a History oi Assam p. IT. 
Aseani Cenens Report for 1901. 
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Hie eHrliosi mentiuned king of KSinanipa or 
PrISgjyotisha, as it was kuoivn in more ancient 
times, was a non-Aiyao named Mahiranga Dsna^'a. 
His name was evidently Mairang for a bill on the 
seventh mile of the Gauhati-Shilloug road is siilL 
knoim as “Mairang Parbat”, It is shown on 
the modem map as “ Moiranka". The name 
Mairang was Sanskritized into Mahiranga. It is 
clearly a Bodo name and the people of this 
race nho then inhabited the country were called 
KirStas and Mlccbhas as they were Mongolian 
immigrants. MairSng is said to have been succeed¬ 
ed in direct descent by Hatakasur, Sambarnsur 
and EatnSsur. Mairang is called a Dllnava but his 
descendants are called Asiiras. This shows that 
epithets like Datiava and Asura were applied indis- 
crimimitely to all noti-Arj'ans. After these kings 
came Ghatakfisur who is described as the ruler 
of the KirStas. Perhaps he belonged to the same 
dynasty to which Hatak, Sambar and Ratna 
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belonged He was overthrown by Naraka who 
founded a new dynasty. Some historical records 
of this dynasty have been found and it appears ihet 
kings of this dynasty ruled over I'rtlgjyoiiirha for 
fl considerable length of time. 

The actual origin of Naraka, who though pro¬ 
bably belonging to a dincrent race was designated 
as iVsura, has been obscured by the legend that 
the supreme God Vishnu in his incarnation of 
the Great Boar while lifting Piithivi (Earth) 
from the deluge wJili his tusks took her as his 
consort and had by her a son who was Naraka. 
It is for this reason that Naraka is called Bhatima 
(born of Barth) and on account of ins supposed 
D ivire origin all dynasties i iiliug in KSImarupa 
claimed descent from him. Whatever his origin 
might have been, it is stated that Naraka was 
brought up by the king of Vidcha and that 
w’hen he gre^v up be became a great warrior and 
conquered Pragjyotisha by overthrowing the 
Mlethba king Ghatak. 'I’iie people of the kingdom 
were then mostly KirStas and. Mlechhas W'bo w-ere 
e’S'idently of Mongoloid origin. It is said that 
they w'ere of rough appearance, gold or yellow 
complexion, with shaven heads and addicted to 
meat and drink (i). Their king Ghatak is described 
as tall and powerfully built and “being like a 
column of gold was bright and shining like the 
tongue of flame”{2). Naraka is said to have driven 
the kiratas to the country near the sea-coast and 


(1) Kalikn purano.^, 
(3) Ibid. 
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settled twice-born people (Aiyans) in the country 
between the Karatoya and the Lalitakanta (i.) 
This was perhaps the earliest settlement of Aryans 
in Pragjjotisha. He then built his citadel in a 
secluded place protected on all sides by hills 
and it is said that this stronghold was inaccessible 
even to Gods (2). About three miles to the 
south of modem Gauhati there is a village 
surrounded by low hills which is still known Is 
“Narakasur gaon”. About two miles to the east ot 
this \dllage is the modem village of Dispur which 
is Itelieved to be the abbreviation of “Pragjyotish- 
pur . This village of Dispur is separated from 
“Narakasur gaon” by a range of low hills on the 
highest peak of which stands the temple of 
Kamakshya. It appears that both Dispur and 
Narakasur gaon” were connected with the 
Kamakshya temple on the west and the Navagraha 
hjll on the east by a semi-circular road. The 
^adel of Naraka was therefore actually protected 
Ky hills as stated in the Kalika Purana and was 
not far from Pragjyotishpur. 

^er settling himself in Pragjyotisha Naraka 
mamed Maya, the daughter of the king of 
Vidarbha. Pargiter holds that the Aikshakus of 
Ayodhya and the Janakas of Videha were not 
Aryans but Dravidians. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Naraka was also a Prince of the same race. 

U is probable that Pragjyotisha was originally a 
Dravidian kingdom, that subsequently Mongolian 
hordes entering through the north-east overthrew 

T-^------- 

(1) Kalika Parana. ' 

(2) Ibid. 
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the Dravidian dynasty and set up their own rule 
and that afterwards prince Naraka regained the 
kingdom with the help of the king of Videha. As a 
matter of facwhe Dravidians who were designated 
as Asuras, Danavas or Daityas were not the demons 
or goblins as painted by later Brahman writers but 
were perhaps more ci\Hlized than the Aryans them¬ 
selves. Yayati, an Aryan king, married ^armishtha 
the daughter of a Daitya king. Aniruddha the 
grand-son of ^ri Krishna is said to have married 
Usha the daughter of Bana, another Daitya king. 
Prahlad, the great grand-father of Bana, through 
a Daitya, was renowned as a pious and devout 
person. Mandhatri and Sagara who were probably 
pre-Aryan kings were suzereins over Aryan princes. 
Ethnologists hold that both the Aryans and 
the Dravidians were descended from the same 
d<^lic hocephalic Caucasian stoc k, the former who 
lived in temperate regions were fair coloured while 
the latter living in tropical countries acquired the 
dark complexion. It is possible that the other 
differences in facial characteristics w’ere also due to 
climatic conditions and environments. The last 
W’ord has not yet been said as to the oiigin of 
those Indiam pre-Aryans who built the wonderful 
cities now unearthed at Harappa, Mohen-jo-daro 
and Jhukar but there seems to be hardly any 
doubt that they were the Dravidians. It has been 
long recognized that the cult of the livga as 
well as the yoni originated from the pre-Aryans or 
Dravidians and that the Aryans, coming into India 
subsequently, had to adopt the same. The shrine 
at Kamakshya unmistakeably stands for the yon* 
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worship and it is not therefore strange that 
KamakshyS was the deity worshipped by Naraka. 
The great antiquity of the shrine at Kamfikshya 
is therefore established beyond doubt and the wor¬ 
ship of this particular deity almost establishes 
the fact that Naraka was a king of Dravidian 
origin. That phallus worship obtained among 
the Chalcolithic people of the Indus Valley is 
proved by the discovery of terra - cotta phallic 
emblems in Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro. 

Though probably of Dravidian origin, like 
the Janakas of Videha, Naraka being brought 
up in Videha was regarded as a Kshattriya for 
it is stated in the Kalika Puranathat Gautama, the 
priest of the Videha king Janaka, performed 
the Ke 4 avapana ceremony of Naraka strictly 
according to the Vedic rites and in accordance 
with the custom observed by Kshattriyas. It is 
further stated, in the same Purana, that Naraka 
was well-versed in the Vedas and devoted to 
the duties of the twice-bom. Evidently his 
regard for Aryan culture did not last long. 
He subsequently reverted to the pre-Aryan 
worship of the linga. It is said that he came 
under the evil influence of a neisrhbourin" 

^ ^ o o 

Daitya king named Biina who ruled over 
Sonitpiu: with his capital at Agni-nagara and who 
is believed to have established the Mahabhoirab 
temple containing a huge limja. Acting on 
the advice of Biina, he ceased to worship the 
Aiy^an Gods and ill-treated the Ayran colony. 

^He is said to have abducted a large number 
of Aryan damsels to gratify his lust. At length, 
when his iniquities grew numerous and it became 
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impossible to tolerate him any longer, the Gods 
invited ^ri Krishna to come and destroy him. 
Sri Krishna then came, all the way from 
Dwarakfi, near the western sea-coast, and 
attacked Priigjyotisha. All the powerful 
generals of Naraka were, one by one, vanquished 
and Naraka himself was at last defeated and 
slain by Sri Krishna who placed Naraka’s 
son Bhagadatta on the throne of Pragjyotisha. 

The story of Krishna’s march on Pragjyotisha 
and overthrow of Naraka is a good illus¬ 
tration of history being obscured by subsequent 
interpolation of legends which extolled Krishna 
to the position of a deified personality. We 
know from the Mahabharata that Klrishna, an 
Aryan prince of the Yadava tribe, was the 
contemporary and friend of the Pandavas. He 
is said to have referred to Bhagadatta in the 
following terms while addressing Yudhisthira, 
the eldest Pandava :- “ Bhagadatta is thy father’s 
aged friend; he was noted for his deference to 
thv father in word and deed and he is mentally 
bound by affection and devoted to thee like 
a father.” How could then Krishna attack 
and kill Naraka and place the *aged” Bhagadatta, 
a contemporary of Pandu, on the throne? 

In the Mahabharata Bhagadatta is called 
the mighty king of the Mlechhas as his subjects 
Avere mostly people of Mongoloid orgin. He 
is also described as a warrior king “ not inferior 
to ^akra (Indra) in battle.” It appears that 
about the time he became king the kingdom of 
Magadha was growing into power under 
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Jarasandha a king of reputed Aryan descent but 
who was also stigmatized as Asura because 
his subjects were mostly pre-Aryans. In the 
Adi-parv'a of the Mahabharata it is explained 
that Jarasandha and Bhagadatta were, in their 
previous births, Asuras and that such was the 
case with Kangia. At length Jarasandha 
became Samrat over a number of Aryan and 
pre-Arvan kings of northern India. Among 
his vassal kings we find the mention of Bhagadatta 
of Pragjyotisha, and Vasudeva of Pundra. In 
order to make Yudhisthira the Samrat the 
Pandavas had to deal with Jarasandha first. 
This they did with the help of Krishna. Krishna 
with Bhima and Arjuna entered the city in 
disguise and killed Jarasandha. 

After this the Pandavas began their conquering 
tour in order to proclaim Yudhisthira as the 
Samrat. Some of the kings of northern India 
then voluntarily submitted to the Pandavas 
while the rest were compelled by force to acknow¬ 
ledge Yudhisthira as their over-lord. Among 
the larger kingdoms joining the Samrajya of 
\ udhisthira we find the mention of Pragjyotisha, 
Chedi, Magadha, Pundra, Tiimralipti and Suhnia 
(west Bengal). BIngadattn did not tamely 
submit to the Pandavas who had to fight 
strenuously for eight days to vanquish him. 
The Pandavas then arranged a grand assemblage 
of the ruling princes at Indraprastha. It is note- 
^ worthy that the architect selected to construct 
and decorate the assembly-hall was a pre-Aryan 
named Maya Danava. This is a striking proof 
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of the fact that, even at so late an age as the 
period of the Mahabharata war, the despised 
Asuras and Danavas — the descendants of those 
pre-Aryans who built the mangnificent cities now 
unearthed at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro — were 

superior to the Aiy'^ans in artistic and architectural 
skill. 

The Rajasuya ceremony was however a failure. 
A trouble arose over a question of precedence 
in formally receiving the assembled princes. By 
order of Yudhisthira precedence was given to 
^ri Krishna, his friend and adviser. A large 
number of the princes felt humiliated at this as 
^ri Krishna was not a ruling prince, ^iiupala, 
the king of Chedi, could not control his feelings 
and, getting up, delivered a speech abusing both 
^ri Krishna and Yudhisthira. ^ri Krishna then 
flew into a great rage and instantly killed ^i^upala 
with his chakra (discus) in the presence of the 
assembled princes and their retinue. This asassi- 
nation led to a great uproar and the ceremony 
ended in confusion. Soon after, a confederacy 
was secretly formed against the P^ndavas and 
Duryodhana was the leader of this confederacy. 
The adherants of the Pandavas joined the opposite 
confederacy and the princes of India were thus 
ranged in two hostile camps. Bhagadatta, king 
of Pragjyotisha, joined the confederacy headed 
by Duryodhana. In Bengal and Assam there is 
a tradition that Duryodhana married Bhanumati 
the daughter of Bhagadatta. In the Bengali 
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M^lmbhtirnta by Ka^irnm Das ibtii is expressly 
stared but there ia no mention of such a niatrt- 
mouiai rdution^hip in the original Sanskrit epic. 
At length the great battle of KuruEcshetrn, which 
lasted for several days, was fought. In this 
battle BJiagadatta, then an old warrior, fell fighting. 
It Is stated in the Mahabharata that Bhagadatta 
was so old that the wrinkles on his lorehead 
covered his eye and he liad therefore to tie a rag 
round his forehead at the time of fighting so 
tlml he could draw the botv-strfng and aim the 
arrow. On the advice of ^li Krishna Arjuna 
cut the rag with an arrow whereupon the vision 
of Bhagadatta was obstructed and, during this 
opportunity, Arjiina killed him. Arjuna then did 
round the fallen hero who was a friend 
and contemporary of his father. It is also stated 
that, during the war, the army of Katinga followed 
the lead of Bhagadatta who was therefore an im' 
portant general of the allied army. The Ptindava 
confederacy was at length victorious and all the 
Xuru princes were hilled. Yudhisibira once more 
aspired for the position of a Samrfit. This time 
the Astcam^ifha or the horse*sncrifice was 
arranged. At tliis ceremony the old custom of 
receiving the assembled princes, according to 
precedence, by ofiTcr of the Argha, was discarded 
on die advice of ^ri Krishna himself. The 
ceremony was a success and YiidhLsthira w.-^s 
proclaimed a Satmat. Vajradaatta, tvho succeeded 
Bhagadatta in Priigjyotisha, acknowledged 
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Yudhistilira as his ovcr-lord but not without a 
stiff fifflit. tn the llai’nhacharita of BSuabhatta 
Puspadatta ami Vajradatta are inentioned as the 
successors of Hliagadatta but in none of the 
iKiicriptioiis of the kings of Bhagadatta's dynasty 
do wc find the name of Puspadatta, Tn the Kama- 
parva of the MahSbhniata we find that a sou of 
Bbagadatti was killed in the battle of Kurukshetra 
and this pnuce might have been Piispadatta. It 
mav be that Vajradatta was the younger brother of 
Puspadaita, but the writers of the inscriptioua 
of Vananiiihi, Balavarman III and RatnapaU 
erroneously mentioned him as brother of Bhagadatti 
instead of as bi'olher of Puspadatta. Pandit 
Vidyavinod supposes that Banabhatta meant 
Pushya ( Pus pa) varmaii by Pu spadatta ( i ). 

This Sdmntji/a established after much 
bloodshed did not last long. Alter Parikshit 
and Janmejaya the empire shrank into a small 
kingdom which again was split up into two 
smaller kingdoms, one branch continuing to 
rule at Indraprastha and the other niling at 
Kau^ambi. Udayana, the king of Rau^imbi, was 
a contemporary of Gaiitama Buddha and king 
Bimbisilra ofMagadha. 

Gradually, since the time of Gautama Buddha, 
tJje kingdom of Magadha grew more and more 
powerful, as ancient Indian history tells us, and 
frontier Indian kingdoms like K^marupa which 
figured proniincntly in tliy previous age dwindled 
into insignificance. 


(1) Kfiniampa SnsQfiayaU pp 10-11. 
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VVe do not tno^v Avtio w'ere tlie successors of 
V^jrddatta bill; a copper-plate inscnptloii of 
Bb'iskaravarman who ruled over Kninaiupa in 
die early part of rlic seventh century A. D, stiites 
that a period of diree thousand years elapsed 
between the death of Vajradattn and the accession 
of Piishvavamiau, the ancestor of DhaskaTavannaii 
de^'enth in asccul from hitn. Yuan Chwang, the 
Chinese pilgrim who visited Kamarupa during the 
reign of BhSskaraA-arman^ records that there were 
one thousand generations after Vishnu tJie 
progenitor of Naraka and before the birth of 
Bhaskaravarman, It can be well conjectured ilrit 
both the ivriter of the copper-plate inscription and 
Yuan Chwang calculated tkit about boo A,D, when 
Uhfis karat'll nil an had ascended tiie throne, 3301 
years of the Ixuli Yuga bad already expired and 
Hindu tradition places the battle of Eurukslietra 
some hundred years after the beginning of 
the Kali Yoga. In fact according to Kahlan, 
the autiior of the Riijatarangini, the Piindavas 
flourished about 650 years after the cooinieiicement 
of tlie Kali ago. These two accounts liiereiore do 
not help us to fix any historical chronologi\ 

Whatever that might be, although it can be 
safely assumed that the kings of Kiiinarupa came 
under Ar)-an influence since the time of the 
Malinljliruata war or probably earlier, the long 
period of histoiy' iiitcrveuiug between Bbagadatta's 
successor and Piishyavarinan is dark. There are 
no doubt somewhat conflicting local traditions 
~ about the successors of Bhagadatta. According 
to one account the successors of Bhagadatta in 
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direct line af decent were Dhnmiapula, Knriii!ipril;i, 
PriLlivipiila and tiubThti, According to another 
account there reigned in KHniurupu, in the Satya 
yii[';i, a king called tSumbariisiir ivhose son was 
JMahiranga who hud his capital in ^lofroka 
(iMairang) hill within the Bcltola muza. Mis son 
was Ghataka who was ovcithrown by Naraica of a 
diHerent dymisty. Nanika’s son was Hhugadatta 
who was succeeded by UharinapjTla and KauiapTda 
in direct descent. After 19 kings of this dynasty, 
beginning from Niiraka, had ruled Sublhn ^camu 
king. He stopped the sacrificial hoi'ac of 
Vikraiiiilditiya and was overthrown. After this a 
Dra’i'idinn name JstSri becamed king of Kiimarupm 
It is stated in another account that Jitiiri or 
Jitarikshva was knowm also as Dtiamiapiila, 

In the absence of any epigraplilc record we can 
not place any reliance on these TTadiiional account,''. 
It may be that these accounts do not give names 
of kings in chronological order. This is the great 
defect of Indian traditional accounts. Even the 
historical accounts of ICahlan, the Kashmiri chro^ 
jitcler, is not free from this defect. Further, such 
accounts usually mention the popular names of 
kings where.as epigraphic records like copper-plate 
inscriptions, rock inscriptions and inscriptions on 
stoue slabs or pillars generally contain the lionorific 
uames of kings. We know from the Nidliaupur 
copper-plate inscription tijat Susthitavarman, the 
father of Bhaskaravarman, was popularly known as 
Mriganfca In the traditional accounts of Kfima- 
rupa Mrigunka is actually the name of a Kiiiuarupa 
king. 
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The early Buddhist records mention the exist¬ 
ence of sixteen Mahajatiapadas during the time of 
Buddha in the sixth century B.C. These do not 
include Pragjyotisha though they include both 
Anga and Magadha on the borders of Prilgjyotisha. 
The Greek writers of the fourth century B.C, 
mention the Prasioi and Gangaridae as the 
easternmost nations in India ruled over by a king 
called Agrammes. Some of the Greek writers give 
names of tribes, places and rivers which cannot be 
easily identified. They mention the Kalingas of 
Orissa as well as the Mundas and Savaras of Chota 
Nagpur. They mention also tlie Kausika or Kosi 
river (Cosoagus) which was perhaps the western 
b oundary of Pragjyotisha at the time. They do 
not, however, mention Pragjyotisha, either as a 
countr}^ or as a nation, unless we take Prasioi or 
Prasii as the Greek abreviation of Pragjyotisha. 
They however distinctly state that the Prasioi 
nation had Palimbothra (Pataliputra) as their capi¬ 
tal. Whether the Prasioi nation included also the 
Pragjyotishas, to the east of Videha, is a doubtful 
point. Both geographically and ethnologically the 
people of Mithila and Western Pragjyotisha (Nor¬ 
thern Bengal) could combine with the Magadhas into 
one nation. The Gangaridae, who are supposed 
to have been the people living near the mouth 
of the Ganges, were, however, separated fi-om the 
Magadhas by the people of Chota Nagpur who are 
separately mentioned. It is not, therefore likely 
that the two widely separated peoples, the Prdchyas 
of Magadha and the dwellers of the Ganges delta, 
combined to form one kingdom! 
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The Puranas which chronologically come 
next to the Greek accounts refer to Pragjyotisha. 
The Brahmanda, Vayu, Matsya, Agni, Garuda 
and the Miirkandeya Puranas, which can be as¬ 
signed to this period, make mention of Pragjyotisha, 
but the dynastic lists of “future kings” given in 
some of these, in the form of prophesies, do not 
include the kings of Pragjyotisha through they 
include the Andhras and even the Andhravrityas. 
The fact probably is that before the rise of the 
dynasty to which Pushyavarman belonged, Prag¬ 
jyotisha was either included within the Mourya 
empire or it disintegrated into petty principalities 
ruled over by local chiefs like the Bhuyans of the 
fifteenth century. It is also possible that during 
the long interval between Vajradatta and Pushya¬ 
varman further influx of mlechhas took place leading 
to chaos and disorganization. It is true that the 
Kashmere chronicler mentions that a Kashmere 
prince named Meghavahana married a Pragjyotisha 
princess in the first century A.D. As we shall, 
however, show later, Meghavahana cannot be 
placed earlier then the fifth century A.D. 

Since the time of Bimbisara, who in “the sixth 
century B. C. conquered Anga, the Magadha 
kingdom gradually extended towards the east and 
ultimately, during the time of the Nandas or the 
Mouryas, absorbed western Pragjyotisha or 
Northern Bengal. Subsequently during the rule of 
the Imperial Guptas the tract of the country between 
the Kausika and Trisrota, to the south of Jalpaiguri 
district, became the Pundravardhana bhukti. 





CHAPTER Jjj, 


K AM ARISTA IN THE GtrpTA I’EHIOD. 


In tlic Nidhanpitr plate of king Bbffskaravanua 
X)e\a (t) the genealogy of the kings mentioned 
therein is traced from Naraka, his son Bhagadatta 
and his grandson Vajradatta. There 15*^160117 
no inherent impossibility in the same dynasty 
njling b-om the time of the JlahiibbSrata war 
down to the seventh centuiw A.D, We know 
that a Paujava king, who must have descended 
from Pnru, the remote ancestor of Yudhisdtbira 
of the MahKbharaia fame, ruled over a part 
of the Punjab in the fonrih century B.C. 
when Alexander the Great invaded India. 
PrSgjyotisha was a frontier kingdom of India 
girt on all sides except the west, by natural 
defences. It is possible that its kings, after 
Vajradatta, either acknowledged the overlord¬ 
ship of other more powerful kings of northern 
India or, being out of the way, were not 
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molested by any of them but, as already stated, 
the fact that the kingdom came to play 
no part in the history of northern India within 
historical times from the rise of Bimbirara in 
Magadha, in the si.\th century B.C. down to 
the time of Samudra Gupta in the fourth centurv 
A.D, is rather striking and leads one to sup¬ 
pose that probably there might have been some 
upheaval within the kingdom which reduced it 
to an insignificant position. Any way, in the 
absence of clear proof to the contrary, we can 
assume as correct Bhaskaravarman’s claim of 
descent, in unbroken line, from Naraka, as stated 
in the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription. 

It is rather significant that the names of 
some of the Kamarupa kings follow closely 
those of the illustrious emperors of Aryavarta. 
Pushyamitra Sunga usurped the Mourya throne 
about 185 B.C. He revived the ancient horse 
sacrifice or Asicamedha and became renoAvned. 
He died about 149 B.C. The name of the 
Kamarupa king Pushyavarman was probably 
given alter the renowned Sunga king of ]\Iagadha. 
Similarly we find Pushyavarman’s son named 
Samudravarman after Samudra Gupta, the famous 
Gupta emperor who ruled from 330 to about 
385 A.D, Even Samudravarman’s queen bore 
the same name as the queen of Samudra 
Gupta. This goes to show that Samudravarman 
probably ruled a short time after Samudra 
Gupta whose illustrious name was then green 
in the memory of the people of northern 
India. 

The first epigraphic record which mentions 
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Kamarupa is the famous AllahabaU hiscription 
of Sumodra Gupta ^vhieh was ouce i ej^arded as 
posihuiiious but which his tori aus now believe to 
have been engraved during the life-tiiue of the 
famous emperor. Tti this instTiption KSniiirupa 
is mentioned as a frontier kingdom along iviih 
Samatata, Davaka, Nopal and KaiTriptira the 
kings of which fidly gratified the imperious com¬ 
mands of Samudra Gnpta “by giving all kinds 
of taxes and obeying bis orders .'lud coming to 
perform obeisance” (i). 

The “praiyanta nripati'’ of Kiimaropa who 
submitted to Samudra Gtipta was very probably 
no other tliati Pushyavarman. Gait has placed 
him tentatively in the first half of the fifth centiny' 
but this is probably not correct. As we shall show 
later, his accession to the throne look place not 
later than 380 A.D. 

We know lh!it Samudra Gupta celebrated the 
horse*sacrifice but it does not appear that his sou 
Chandra Gupta 11 , who assumed the title V'ikranv 

Fleet Cer]»iiH Infitriptionuni Imlkartim vol. Jlf 

p 11. 

TLe country namt*!! in the Inscription as Baraka li&a 
nor yet been Hatiftfuctorily identified. It can not obviously 
be iilKntilicd with rowlt'rn Dacca (Dhaka) which waa 
perhaps included in Samatatn. Veiy probably, the 
present Uachar district, including the ihm-Hi Car bar bills 
and the Kopili vaUoy, which in later tlmcfl constltoted 
ihe Knchari Kingdom, was known as Davaka, Even 
now the Kopili valley, comprising an area of about 4lh> 
square mlios, is known us DavalLfi, From Yuan Ohwang’a 
account we find that in the fieventb century ibia area was 
included within Kuinarupa and that large herds of wild 
clephaute roamed in this Liact, Part of the [fresciit 
Elylbet district whs within Kamarnjur and the other part 
was perhaps under the sen. 
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aditya, performed the same ceremony. In the 
traditional accounts of Kamarupa it is however 
stated that a king of the Naraka dynasty named 
Subahu detained the sacrificial horse of Vikram- 
aditya who then invaded Kamarupa and put Subahu 
to flight. Subahu might have been the popular 
name of Pushyavarman as Mriganka was the 
popular name of Susthitavarman and Samudra 
Gupta was the Vikramaditya referred to in the 
traditional account. It is quite possible that, 
following the ancient custom, Samudra Gupta, in 
his cUgvijaya, prior to the Asuramedha, led his 
sacrificial horse and challenged all the kings to de¬ 
tain the horse. Those who accepted the challenge 
had to fight while those who wanted to avoid fight 
acknowledged the overlordship of the conqueror 
and allowed the horse to pass unrestricted. 
Pushyavarman, otherwise known as Subahu, 
having stopped the horse had to fight and being 
worsted acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gupta 
emperor and performed obeisance. 

Pushyavarman was succeeded by his son 
Samudravarman who was perhaps the contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya and the 
celebrated poet Kalidasa. In the Nidhanpur 
inscription it is stated that there was no ’’matsya- 
nySya” in his kingdom and that Samudravarman 
was like the fifth ocean (i). The word ”m5tsya- 
nyaya” has been explained as anarchy due to the 
absence of a strong ruler when the powerful 
people oppress the weak just as the larger fish 
devour the smaller fi^y. The mention of this word 


(1) Epigraphia In^ica vol, XU, 
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seems to jodieaite that there was such aiuutby 
durinij the reigns of Jiis predecessors. It may be 
that inftcr such anarchy was ended Pushyavarman 
rose to power or that alter the accession of 
Pushyavarmau the anarchy ended. 

Some seliolars believe that the poet Kiilidiisa 
who was in the conn ol Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramiidityn, really narrated in canto iv ofliis 
Kaghuvanslia, iJiy conquerin^t {digeij^u/a) of 
Samudra Gupta under the poetie disguise of Ra'.;lm. 
At any ratCj Kaiidiisa in the bcgiiieing of the fifth 
ccTitiiry A.D, must have recorded the facts concern¬ 
ing the countries of India mentioned in his book 
according to Lis otra knowledge of those countries. 
For instancej the hydrographical condition of 
Bengal at that time is clearly referred to in canto 
iv, vta^ses 34 to 38. The poet mentions that Kaghu's 
son Aja selected the king of FSmanipa as his best 
man in his marriage with Indumati. This shows 
that the king of Kamarupa of his time, who was 
probabi)' Samudravarman, was a very important 
monarch belonging to an old and reputed dyn.isly, 
otherwise the pool would not have made him the 
best man of the son of his hero. 

V\ith regard to the next king Balavarmaii I, 
the son of Samudravannan by his queen Dattaderi 
the Nidhanpur inscription states thafhis irresistible 
troops constituted his armour”. It appears 
therefore that he was a powerful king and a con¬ 
queror. There is mention in the Kaslimere chronicle 
RJIjatarangini that king McghavShana ofKashmere 
married a PrSgjyotisba princess named Amrita- 
prahhs. It is slated that the king of Pr3g[jyoiisha 
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held a svayatnrttra for the tiiarria^ of the princess. 
Of all the princes assembled Amritaprabha's choice 
fell upon the Kashnicrc prince Meghavahana. It 
is recorded that “there in the presence of the kings 
he (MeghavShana) received from the princess 
AmritaprabhlS the bridegroni'a garland while the 
parasol of Vanina cast its sliade upon him. By 
this the people knew his hiture greatness as by the 
west wind the gathering of clouds. Because this 
parasol, which king Naraka had carried away from 
Vanina cast its shade on no one but a sovereign of 
the whole globe (Chakravartin)'’f I). This parasol 
or inn lire! hi is mentioned also in the JTar^Afr- 
Chavifa of Buna wherein it is staled that it was an 
heirloom of the kings of the dynasty of Namka, 
It is also stated there that king BhSskaravarman, 
through his envo)* Hangs ha vega, presented this 
umbrella to Sri Harshavardhaoa. It is stated that 
queen AniritaprabhiS erected in Kashmere a lofty 
for the benefit of the foreign bhikshL’i and 
that this Vihilra was known as Amritabliavim. 
It is further stated tint Amritaprabhii took to 
Kachmore a Tibetan Buddliist scholar named 
Stiinpa tvho ivas a preceptor of her father, the 
KSmanipa Icing, This Stunp^ erected a in 
Kashmere known ;:s * Lo-siunpa" (2^. If the 
above statements arc to be believed as true it 
w’ould appear that Buddhism had spread into 
Kmnarupa long before the visit of Yiuii Chivaag, 
that a remote ancestor of Bhivskaravarman was a 
Buddhist and that the cultural connection between 


fl) KitjHnininirini Book lip, 

(2) BiyatitnkDgiai Souk III p. 0 . 
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Kamarupa and Tibet, to which reference will be 
made in a subsequent chapter, began as early as 
fifth century A.D. 

According to Kahlan, the author of the 
Rajatarangini, Meghavahana was succeeded by 
Sresthisena and the latter by Toramana. If this 
Toramana is identical with the Ephthalic king 
Toramana, the father of the famous Mihiragula, 
the king of the white Huns who ruled over the 
Punjab and possibly also over Kashmere, then 
he cannot be placed earlier than the third quar¬ 
ter of the fifth century A.D, The identification 
would probably be correct for, according to 
Kahlan, Toramana struck coins in his name 
extensively and such coins have, as a matter of 
fact, been discoverd in large quantities. These 
bear the name of Toramana in characters of the 
Gupta period. This being so, Meghavahana may 
be placed about the second quarter of the fifth 
century though Kahlan’s chronology places him 
in the first century and he was probably the son- 
in-law of the Kamarupa king Balavarman i. 
This matrimoaial alliance and the celebration 
of the Svnj/amvara indicates that Pragjyotisha 
or Kamarupa was then an important kingdom 
in northern India and that it was no longer 
a mere frontier kingdom as in the days of 
Pushyavarman. 

Vincent Smith mentions that in the year 
428 A.D., during the reign of emperor Kumara 
Gupta, an embassy was sent to China by an 
Indian king named Yue-ai (Moon-loved) who 
was lord of the Ka-pi-li^ country. Lt. Col. 
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Wilson has identified Ka-pi-li with the Kapili 
river of Assam named in the Kalika purana 
as Kapila-Ganga, and Vincent Smith has ten¬ 
tatively accepted this identification (i). As we 
have already suggested, the Kapili valley, which 
is still called Davaka, may be identified with 
the kingdom of Davaka mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription of Sumudra Gupta. The 
embassy may therefore have been sent by the 
king of Davaka whose name was either Chandra- 
Priya or Chandra-Vallabha. It should however 
be mentioned that there was a king of Kama- 
rupa named Chandra-mukha (moon-faced) who 
was the great-grandfather of Bhaskaravarman. 
He cannot, however, be assigned to the second 
quarter of the fifth century. It seems that in 
the sixth or the seventh century this kingdom 
of Davaka was absorbed by KSmarupa, for 
according to Yuan Chwang’s account the Kapili 
valley was included in Kamarupa. 

The kings after Balavarman were Kalyana- 
varman, Ganapativarman, Mahendravarman and 
Narayanavarman who do not appear to have been 
much renoAVTied. According to the Nidhanpur 
inscription, Ganapativarman was generous in his 
gifts while Narayanavarman was, like king Janaka, 
deeply versed in the knowledge of the self. 
NarSyanavarman was succeeded by his son Maha- 
bhutavarman who is named in the Harsha Charita 
as Bhutivarman. It was he who granted, to a large 
number of Brahmans, lands in the Chadrapuri 
vishaya. The copper-plate relating to this grant 


(1) Vincent Smitk’s Early History of India, p. 316. 
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having been destroyed by bie bis great-great-grand¬ 
son EhSskarrLV?*rniaii recorded, what is kno'^vn as 
the Nidbftnpur grant, to confirm the gift made by 
his ancestor, Originally only three plates of this 
inscription were discovered by Pandit Padmanath 
Bluittacliaiy'a Vidyavinod who contributed a paper 
on them in Epigraphia Tstdica vol XIL Subsccjuent’ 
Iv two more plates found were described by 
Pandit Vidyavinod In vol.XlX of ilie Epigraphia 
Tndica. The third lost plate was again discussed 
by him in the same journal. One more plate is 
still missing. Thci'^e newly discovered plates 
mention the names of Chandrapur! vishiya, Kirusika 
river and Mayura-Salmala agratera. The occur- 
retice of the word “agraliHra^' seems to indicate the 
existence of a temple for the maintenaoce of which 
and its details ihe lands were granted. As the 
inscription begins with the adoration of ash- 
besineared llaliadeva it is clear that these KSmarupa 
kings were all devotees of ^iva. As a matter of 
fact ^iva is invoked in iho inscription as the wifl- 
det'iif/t of the donor. Furlli;!r inth? Ilardift Chnriltt 
it is stated tint Jihuskirravarman worshipped only 
the lottjs-fcct of i^ivM. So it may be assumed that 
the agrr.hiira mentioned in the iivsetiption was no 
other than a f^ii-a temple. The newly discovered 
plates contain the names of the donees who number 
more than 200- From this list we find such names 
as ^^iihnU'Ghosba, Arka-Datta, Riishi-Dania, Da- 
ina-Dcva, Dhruva-Soma, V^shnu-Palita, Gayatri- 
Pala, Yujna-Kunda, Padma-Dassa, Tosha-Naga and 
Gopala-Nandi. It is curious that the surname;; 
Ghosha, Datta, Dami, Deva, Soma, Palita, Pal^i 
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Kiindu, Dasa, Na|}a nml Nainli are now conft led 
to KayastJias of Bengal but not to Bnihitvins. One 
aiitliority (Dr. Bhundarkar) has pointed out. shat 
identical surnames were used by the NlSgar-Biah* 
mans. It is rot known when and how such a colony 
of Brahmans came to be settled in K^marupa near 
ihe Kosi rivci as early as the beginutiig of the 
st.'clli century. Pundit Vidyavinod’s surmise that 
most of the Brahman Emilies in itie neighbomiag 
province of modern Bengal arc the descoDdadl,^ of 
these Brahmans from Lvamamjva seems to rest on 
good Ibiindatioii (i). The Nidhanpnr mscripiion 
is an epigraphic record of verv great historic value. 

In the lirst part of the si.^tii century during the 
reign of Narayauavarmau or his son Maliiibhitta- 
vaniuiii Vl$sodb:irmau king of malwa, who defeated 
Mihiragiik) the luudor of tlio white Huns, is said to 
have conquered the whole of northern Tiidiri from 
tlie Louhilya (Brahmaputra) lo the wmsteni ocoaii. 
This is recorded in his ilandasor pillar inscription 
(2) wherein it is emphasized that Yasodharman 
conquered territories which even the Guptas 
(on the east) and the Huns (on the west) kiiled to 
penetrate. It is possible to detect here a reference 
to Kilmarupa which was always outside the Gupta 
empire, 1 he invasion of Kaniarupa by Yasodliarman 
is here indicated. It is not known how liir this 
invasion was successful. x\ny wav, the conquest 
of Eastern India by Yasodharman, in the early part 
of the sl.vih century, shows that about that period 
the Gupta {tower in Magadha was nearly extinct. 


(1) Epigraplda ladiea ri>L XIX page :!?4U. 

(2) Corp, Ibb. Ind. page llG. 
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As a matter of fact the Imperial Guptas ceased 
to rule alter the close of the fifth century 
and, as remarked by Vincent Smith, that line 
passed by an obscure transition into what is 
known as the dynasty of the “Later Guptas 
of Magadha.” This dynasty did not exercise 
sovereignty even over the whole of Magadha, 
part of which came under the sway of the Varmans 
of Maukhari. Taking advantage of the decline of 
the Gupta power the Kamarupa kings appear to 
have extended their kingdom towards the west. 
Down to the end of the fifth century the tract 
of country between the Teesta and the Kosi 
formed the Pundravardhana Bhukti of the 
Gupta empire.* In the first quarter of the sixth 
century we find this tract within the Kamarupa 
kingdom. Mahabhutavarman’s grant referred to 


• It has been recently announced in the newspapers 
that Prof K. G. Basak lias discovered a copper-plate in 
the Bogra district which bears the date 128 Gupta era 
equivalent to 447 A.D. Th<f grant is not however from 
the Gupta emperor Kumara Gupta I who was reigning 
at the time. It is stated that the plate simply records 
the purchase of some revenue-free state lands. That the 
occurence of the Gupta era in any particular locality 
docs not necessarily mean the ascendancy of the Gupta 
power in that locality is proved by the use of that era 
in llarjaravarman's rock inscription at Tezpur some 350 
years after the extinction of the Gupta power. Kama¬ 
rupa never formed a part of the Gupta empire but it 
appears that the Pundravardhana Bhukti, which in¬ 
cluded the districts of Bogra, Dinajpur and Kajshahi, 
was for some centuries within the Gupta empire though 
both before and after the existence of this empire these 
districts, or at least parts of them, were included in 
Kamarupa . There was no local gfa in Bengal prior to the 
twelfth century A.D. 
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above may be dated about 525 A.D, This graut 
consisted of lands in the Chandrapuri Vishaya 
within the present district of Pnniea for, according 
to the NJdhanpiir inscription, the lands granted were 
on the banks of the old channel of the Kausika or 
Kosi (i). Rennell's map of Bengal (1783) shows 
the position of the old cluinnel of the ICosi, It 
appears that this river originally took an easterly 
course and flowing to the west of Pumea fell Into 
the Ganges at Kajmahal or nearly forty miles 
below its present confluence with ihe Ganges. 
It appears from the Nidhanpur inscription that 
the river Imd already abandoned its old channel 
by the time Bhaskaravarman confirmed his 
ancestor’s giant. That the Kinisika, nieattuned 
in the inscription, is the Kosi river hi modern 
Bihar admits of no doubt, but certain writers 
have attempted to identify Ivausika with the 
Kiisiara river in Sylher (si. Tliese writers 
conveniently forget that in the ninth cenrury 
another Ksmarupa king, named Vanamala, 
granted lands adjoining the Chandrapuri Vi shay a 
and, in order to localize the lands more definitely, 
he stated in his inscription tliat the lands lay to the 
west of the TeestS {TrhrotSi/Hh pasekhmtah). 
After this, any at tempi to locate the Chandrapuri 
Vishaya Hiiytvhere in the Sylhet district cannot 
but be regarded as childish. 

Towards the close of the sixth century the 


ft) Kuinampa Basan&vaU page 11, 
(3) f.R.Q. V 0 I. Vn. W 4. 


2Gi3 
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dynasty of the Later Guptas produced a power¬ 
ful king 'named Mahasena Gupta. By checking 
the Maukharis in mid-India he re-established th® 
Gupta power to some e.xtent. After this he 
turned his attention towards the east where the 
Kamarupa kings had appropriated to theniselv'es 
the whole of the Pundravardhana bhukti. He 
was therefore compelled to declare war against 
the then Kamarupa king Susthitavarman, the 
father of Bhaskaravarman. It appears that 
Susthitavarman sustained a crushing defeat and 
Mahasena Gupta earned a great victory which 
was glorified by his grandson in the Aphshad 
inscription. It is stated in this inscription that 
Susthitavarman was defeated by Mahasena Gupta 
“whose mighty fame, marked in honour of victory 
over the illustrious Susthitavarman (a.nd white) 
as a full-blown Jasmine flower or water-lily, 
or as a pair of necklace of pearls pounded 
into little bits, is still constantly sung on the 
banks of the Lauhitya, the surfaces of which 
are (so) cool, by the Siddhas in pairs, when 
they wake up after sleeping in the shade of 
the betel plants that are in full bloom ” (i)- 
This panegyric was justified for the victory had 
really important political consequences. Maha¬ 
sena "Gupta recovered the whole of the Pundra¬ 
vardhana bhukti and the Kamarupa boundar)^ 
was pushed back to the Teesta- Karatoya.* * The 
result was that the territories which included 
the lands donated by Mahabhutavannan in the 


(1) Fleet Corp, Ins, Ind. vol III page 20G. 

* Before 1784 the Karatoya was only a brancli of 
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previous century were lost to Kamarupa. When 
in the early part of the seventh century ^a^anka 
was overthrown, Bhaskaravarman re-acquired 
the lost tracts and confirmed the grant of his 
ancestor. This explains why the confirmation 
was issued immediately after the overthrow of 
^a^anka and from the victorious camp itself 
where Bhaskaravarman was “accompanied by a 
fleet of war-boats, war-elephants, cavalry and 
infantr}'.” 

Susthitavarman, though defeated, was a great 
king and therefore in the Aphshad inscription 
he is described as “illustrious”. The victory 
over him and the recovery of the territories were 
therefore regarded as a great triumph as the 
text of the inscription indicates. Susthitavarman 
could not retalliate the defeat during his life-time. 
He left this duty to his worthy son Bhaskara¬ 
varman. 

We can now tentatively suggest the chronology 
of the kings of the dynasty of Pushyavarman as 
follows :- 

Name of king. Approximate reign. 

Pushyavarman 380-400 A.D. 

I 

Samudravarman 400-420 ” 

I 


the Teesta and bifurcating from it flowed towards 
tlie east through Ghoraghat (Rcnnell’s Bengal Atlas, 
Map no. V ). The Karatoya is now a river to the 
west of the Teesta ( The “ten-mile" Atlas of India, 
vol. 1, Map no. 44-19). 
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Balavarman i 

I 

Kalyanavarman 

I 

Ganapativarnian 

I 

Mahendravarman 

I 

Narayanavarman 

I 

Mahabhutavarmaii 

1 

Chandramukhavannan 


GUPTA PERIOD. 
420-440 ” 

440-460 ” 

460-480 ” 

480-500 ” 

500-520 ” 

520-540 ” 

540-560 ” 


1 

Sthitavarman 

I 

Susthitavarman (Mriganka) 580-600 
I 

Bhaskaravarman (Kumara) 600-650 


The starting fixed point in the above chrono¬ 
logy is the reign of Bhaskaravarman, the 
contemporary of Harshavardhana - Siladitya or 
^ri Harsha and the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang. 
^ri Harsha ruled from 606 to 648 A.D. It 
appears that Bhaskaravarman was older than 
^ri Harsha, for in the procession at Kanauj in 
644 A.D. ^ri Harsha himself dressed as Indra 
w hile Bhaskaravarman personated as Brahma, The 
role of Brahma would not have been assigned to 
Bhaskaravannan if he was not older than ^ri Harsha. 
We can therefore place Bhilskaravarman’s accession 
to the throne about 600 A.D. From this point, 
by allowing on an average 20 years for the 
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reign of each king we can place Pushyavarman’s 
accession about 380 A.D,, but probably he 
ruled earlier. The allowance of 20 years for 
each reign can not be considered extravagant in 
view of the long reign of Bhaskaravarinan himself 
which covered nearly fifty years. The names 
of the above mentioned kings, as given in the 
inscription, can be partly verified from two sources. 
The first is the clay-seal of Bhaskaravarman 
which was discovered during e.xcavation of the 
Nalanda ruins. This seal contains the names 
of all the kings and queens from Ganapativarman 
to Bhaskaravarman. The second is the Marsha 
Charita of Bana who flourished in the court of 
Sri Harsha and was therefore a contemporary of 
Bhaskaravarman. In this work the names of the 
Kamarupa kings and queens from Mahabhuta- 
varman are given. The only difference is that 
Mahabhutavarman is mentioned in the Marsha 
Charita as Bhutivarman. As a maftter of fact, 
in line 51 of the Nidhanpur inscription itself 
Mahabhutavarman is referred to as Bhutivarman. 
Evidently he was popularly known as Bhuti¬ 
varman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KaMAEUI'A of miAliKAEAViVlCMAN. 

SiistbitHvanniiii, known also as ^ri MTigutika, 
had two gon^i viz. Supratistbiiavarman and 

Bluiskarav’:triiian. It is slated io the 
Choritn that tlie second fon Bhaskaiavarman was 
the direct successor of his father on the throne o 
PrSijyotisha, On the other hand it is stated in 
Bhaskaravarnum's inscription that “surroimded by 
learned men and accompanied by an well 
equ'ppcd army consisting of war-elepluints Ins 
(Snpratisthitavarinan’s) birth (rise) was for the 
good of others” Pandit VidyHvinod detects 
here an indication that Supratisibitavarman 
actually succeeded bis father and having ruled 
for a fow years died (probably without leaving 
any issue). He supposes that during his short 
reign Supra tisthitavarm an introduced various 
reforms the good results of which were enjoyed by 
his brollicr who succeeded him (i). Previously 


(1) Krunnnipii SuMtnavali p. 51 Footnote (5} 
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however, Lbe learned Pandit supposed that, diinug 
the life-liine of his lather, Supraiisthiruvarnuio, as 
heir-apparent, iniroduced various nteasurea of 
progress and reform in the adminisiradon of the 
kingdom the beneficial efiects of which he could POt 
himself enjoy as king but which were actually en- 
joyed by his yovmgci' brother BhTiskarayarmun when 
he became King (i)- We think the Pandit s pre* 
\-ious siippositSon was correct. The refer^ence to 
the Kataka’ indicates thitt the army 

was re-orgmii/.ed. Supratisthitavnrman must have 
witnessed the defeat sustained by his father at the 
hands of tlic Magadbi king MahSsena Gupta. His 
first duty, as heir-apparent, was therefore to streng¬ 
then the army, particularly that arm of it which 
consisted of war-elephants, UnFortunately it seems 
he died during the lile-time of his father and could 
not therefore succeed as king but his brother, on 
asceudiiig the throne, found himself at the head of 
a strong and wcH-equipped army with the md of 
which he subsequently defeated ^asanka and con¬ 
quered Bengal. BhSsltaravarman therefore actunUv 
enioved the fruits of the labours of his deceased 
brother and this is exactly what the writer o is 


inscription seems to have meant. 

It is however significant that Bbardtaravarman, 
even after he succeeded to the throne, used to be 
known as Kumara (Frince;. In- this respect a 
parallel can be foiuid in his celebrated contemporary 


(11 Fanillt Viftyavinoti's |Wppr OU 

nf (be laiuarnpa AnuHimfltin.n Siimfti lor m r 
1916 - IT, e lited by tJbiiudra ^ntU Wanna, R- b. 
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Harshavardhana of Thanes war who Id 6 o 6 A.D.> 
on being invited to ascend the throne, after the 
murder of his elder brother KajyavardhaQa, at first 
refused to consent but after consulting a Buddhist 
oracle agreed to carry on the government 
designating himself as Prince Siladitya till 6r2 
A.D. when his formal coronation took place (i). 
As we have already show, Bhaskaravarman became 
king earlier, probably about 600 A.D. and so 
it Can not be said that he emulated the eicample of 
Harshavardhana and styled himself as Kumara or 
Prince. Rather the reverse might have been the 
case. The actual reasons why Bhaskaravarman was 
called Kumars are not t^uite clear. It can be 
suspected that he was a bachelor throughout his life. 
In any case it seems that he occupied the throne on 
his father's death and soon gav'^e abundant proofs of 
his political sagacity which, in the words of his 
panegyrist, the writer of the Nidhanpnr inscrip* 
tion, “ enmed for him the reputation of a second 
Brikaspnti well known to others.” 

On ascending the throne Bfaffskaivarman found 
two strong rival powers growing in northern India, 
viz. One in central and northern Bengal under 
dasanka Oeva and the other in mid'-India under 
Prabhskarav'ardbana, the father of the famous Sri 
Harsbavardhana, The origin of ^a^nka is shrouded 
in mystery. Some scholars suppose that be be¬ 
longed to the Une of the later Guptas of Magadha 
and Pandit Vidylvinod seems to have found no 
difficulty in assuming that he was a son of MahSsena 


(t) Tincent BmitVii Early Hletoiy of India pp.SSp.Sfii 
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Gupta (t). It is however curious thit the Apbshad 
inscripiiott of Adkyasenaj the grandson of Mahu- 
sena Gupta, makes no meniioo of ^aiSStilta. It is 
known that dai^oka was a devotee of Siva while 
the Guptas were Vaisnavas. His descent from the 
Gupta line is therefore extremely doubtful. In the 
Rhotasgarh rock-inscription of a seal one SasSnka 
Deva is mentioued as Mahasjtnianta (2). It seems 
therefore that Sa^auka Oeva was at first only a 
local chief or sainanta O'Wning allegiancetoa superior 
over-lord who was probably Mah^seoa Gupta, As 
already stated, the Kffniiirupa kings had extended 
their sway over northern and perhaps central Bengal 
after the decline of the Gupta power. About the 
last quarter of the sixtii century, MahSsena Gupta 
tried to check the growng aggressions of the 
Kiiiaarupa kings, It seems that Sa^Jnka gave 
powerful aid to Mahngciia Gupta tvho inflicted a 
defeat on Susthita\’arinan, the king of Riimarupa. 

1 he Magadha king thus recovered northern and 
central Beitgal over vvhich SasSnka Deva was 
appointed as Maliii-samauta or governor. Subse¬ 
quently, taking advantage of the death of Mahnsena 
Gupta and the weakness of his minor son Msdhava 
Gupta, Sa^Unka proclaimed himself as independent 
king of Central and northern Bengal aod also struck 
coins.* Babu Nagendra Nath Easu surmises that 


( 1 ) KatnitnipK SAsanavali p.iS f Introduction ), 

(2) Fleet Corpus Inscriptionum Jndk arnm vol. HI 

p, 

Frorn uumidinatic evidence 3Jr. Bhattseftli has proved 
that SaKflDicq did not belong to the Onptn line but wm 
nlmoet certainly tb^ eucceseor of Sanmotiiiiu Deva two 
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be was a Kayasthi of rbe Devu family (r). Tii the 
Ganjaii^ laaciiption of MSdhava Visnoan also he h 
named " Mahjirajadhiiaja SasSnka Deva" (3), As 
be was king of centrsil and northern Bengal be b 
mer.tioned by Yuan Chvvang as king of ivama- 
suvama (central Bengal} and by Bauabbatta as king 
of Giiiida (northern Beug-al). He soon attained to 
such power that he not only ctiallenged the feeble 
Magadha ruler Mji,dh;iv'a Gupta on the 'vest and 
the Kiimarupa power on the east but also sub¬ 
jugated the whole of lower Bengal, Cbola Nagpur 
and Orissa on the south. About 600 AX)., evi¬ 
dently after the death of .Mahiisena Gupta, he 
appears to have successfully invaded Magadhi 
where his zeal for the orthodox system of Hindu 
religion Jed him to perpetrate acts wdiieli gained 
for him notoriety for ever. He is said to have 
uprooted the sacred Bodhi-irese m Gaya and liit'own 
into tile river the sacred stone bearing the foot¬ 
prints of Gautama Buddha. The Guptas of 
Magadha were uoted for tlieir benign tolen^tion ol 
Buddhism dtiring centuries. It is hardly conceivable 
that a scion of that noble family did not scruple to 
perform such acts of sacrilege. The theory that 
he belonged to the Gupta family is therefore quite 
untenable. Towards the west of KSmarupa, Sasanka 


of whoFi^ cams, likn the one of Saiankii, also bear on tho 
revei'Aa th^ legend thu« showing Hint 

^arendra or Karemlra Gupta was not th« noL of 
fcusiinka oilgiunUy sajiposed fri}m thia Wond. fj.p A 

(U Bajiger Jultyn Itiliilrt, RiiJarimKiimlft 

JipigiiipWH ludlCB vol. VL p.iia. 
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appears fo have held pos$iC!i$ion of that portion ot 
territon' wliich included the lands granted bv 
ilahuhhiitavatmaii lo a large immlx:!’ of Brahniaiis. 
It is therefore uniiecossai^' to stress why lie was 
regarded as the natural enemy of Bhaskaravannan 
who must have been waiting lor a favourabb 
opportunity to regain the lost doniinionS' and to 
rcLalliate the defeat inflicted on his bllicr. i^asiinka 
was however too poiverfiil a luler to bo dealt witli 
and karavarman therefore wiselv refrained 
from precipitating malrctii by liimsell lauiichuig an 
attack on K::nissiivarnn, the capital Idvmded by 
^a^Snk.i, The long looked for opportunity came 
at last. On the death of Prjibhakaravurdhaua his 
elde^^t son RSjyavardhana ascended the throne at 
Thanes war. It appears that a branch of the Gupta 
faniily then ruled at ilalwa. i)eva Gupta of this 
l.'tmily had overthrown the Maukh.iri king Grab 
vamiati wlio was the brotherdn-law of Ktijavardliana. 
Deva Gupta had insulted Kujyaiiri, the sister of 
Rajynvaidhiina, who at once marched lo the assis¬ 
tance of Griiliavarman. In the meantime, S^i^anba 
appears to have marched to the assistance of Deva 
Gnpia, The fact tint he allied with Deva Gupta 
led R.I), Banerji to suppose tliat he belonged to 
the Gupta family. Whatever ilm may be, Rajy;i- 
vardhaiia easily defeated Deva Gvipct bii( ^ai^anka 
managed to invite him to his camp on a false pro¬ 
mise and tliere treacheroti'jly nmrdered him. Tbh 
incidoni is uieiitioned not only by BSna Inn also by 
the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chvvang. On getting this 
infonnaiion Sri Harsha resolved lo tuke revenge 
on the niiu'dei er, ' He made preptirations to subdue 
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the arrogant and powerful king of Gauda and had 
just started on his march when he was met by 
Hangsavega, an ambassador from Bhaskaravarman 
of KSmarupa, with valuable presents. The Harsha 
Charita of Bana gives a detailed account of Hangsa- 
vega’s meeting with ^ri Harsha. When the 
chamberlain announced that Hangshavega “ a con¬ 
fidential messenger ” sent by the Kumara Raja of 
Pragjyotisha was waiting at the gate, ^ri Harsha 
commanded “admit him at once” (i). The 
chamberlain then entered with Hangsavega “whose 
very exterior, delighting the eye with graceful 
flexions, belied the weight of his qualities” (2). The 
messenger was followed by a long train of men 
carrying munificent presents” (3). When Hangsa¬ 
vega had gone through the usual ceremonies of 
paying homage ^ri Harsha asked, “ Hangsavega 
is the noble prince well ? Hangsavega replied, 
“ At this moment he is well, since your majesty so 
respectfully inquires with a voice bathed in affec¬ 
tion and moist with a flow of friendship.” After 
this Hangsavega began to unfold the presents one 
by one saying “ excepting only a heart replete Avith 
respect, a present worthy of your majesty, who is 
the vessel for the grandeur of governing the four 
oceans, is with difficulty attainable in the world” 
(4)" Nevertheless, Hangsavega made particular 
mention of the royal umbrella named Abhoga 
Avhich the Kumara raja sent and which was a 


(1) Harsha Charita (Cowell’s translation! 
(2), (3), (4), Ibid. 
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“family heirloom” derived from Varuna (i). 
He declared that “ fire does not bum it, nor wind 
tear it away, nor water wet it, nor dust defile it» 
nor age corrode it ” (2). The king inspected all 
the presents and this done he dismissed all the ser¬ 
vants and addressing Hangsavega said “ explain 
your errand.” Hangsavega then said: - “ In former 
times, your majesty, the holy earth having through 
union with the Boar become pregnant, gave birth 
in hell to a son called Naraka. * • It was he who 
won this umbrella, the external heart of Varuna. 
In the posterity of this hero, when many great 
Meru-like kings such as Bhagadatta, Puspadatta 
and Vajradatta had passed away, there was bora 
a MaharajadhirSja named Susthiravarman, a splen¬ 
did hero famous in the world as MrigSnka, great 
grandson of Maharaja Bhutivarman, grandson of 
Chandramukhavarman and son of Sthitivarman. * 

« * * « « To this auspiciously named king 

was bom, by his queen Syamadevi, a son and heir 
Bhaskaradyuti otherwise named Bhaskaravarman. 

* * Now from childhood upwards it was this 

prince s firm determination never to do homage to 

any being except the lotus-feet of ^iva. Such an 

ambition, so difficult of attainment in the three 
worlds, may be reached by one of three means viz. 
by a conquest of the whole earth, by death or by 
a friend like your majesty. • • •The friendship 

of monarchs again has regard to utility. And what 
possible contribution of utility could incline your 


(1) HarsLa Cbarita (Cowell’s translation), 

(2) Ibid * 
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majesty to friendship ? Wealth is but a remote 
consideration to your majesty whose aim is to 
amass fame. One who relies upon his arm alone 
has no occasion for desiring the assistance of his 
other members, much less ol a stranger. To one 
greedy to seize the four combined oceans what 
qualification is there even in the proffered gift of a 
part of the earth ? • • * • Seeing therefore 

that ours is an object attainable only by impossible 
expedients, let your majesty, graciously regarding 
a mere petition, hear. The sovereign of Pragjyotisha 
desires with your majesty an imperishable 
alliance. * * * If your majesty’s heart too is 

inclined to friendship and can comprehend that 
friends enter upon a slavery disguised under a 
s}-nonym then enough! Commission me to say 
that the sovereign of Pragjyotisha may enjoy your 
majesty’s, as Mandara Vishnu's, hearty embrace. 
* * * • * In this moon-like face * * * 

let the glory of the sovereign oi Pragjyotisha at 
length indulge to satiety the longing of her eyes. 
If your majesty accepts not his love, command me 
what to report to my master ” (i). 

This remarkable speech of the consummate 
diplomat seems to have moved the youthful ^ri 
Harsha. “ When the messenger ceased speaking 
the king, who from previous reports of the prince’s 
great qualities had conceived a very high respect 
for him and whose affection had been raised to a 
climax by the affair of the umbrella Abhoga, replied 
almost bashfully v/ith profound respect “How 


( 1 ) Haislia Cbarita Cowell’s translation. 
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could the mind of one like me possibly even in a 
dream show aversion, Hangsavega, when such 
a great and noble spirit, such a treasure of virtue 
and captain of the worthy bestows his love as an 
absent friend upon me ? * * ♦ * * The ten 

regions are the unhired servants of the sweet 
qualities of this noble. « « * * The Prince’s 

design too is excellent. Stout-armed himself, with 
me, a devotee of the bow, for his friend, to whom 
save ^iva, need he pay homage ? This resolve of 
his increases my affection. The heart respects the 
lion, though a brute, for his pride” (i). 

After this Hangsavega suitably replied to the 
king and took his leave. It appears that ^ri 
Harsha sent “ a load of answering gifts in charge 
of eminent envoys.”(e). An offensive and de¬ 
fensive alliance was thus fonned between ^ri 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman. This alliance was 
disastrous for j^asanka for while ^ri Harsha’s 
cousin and general Bhandi probably attacked from 
the west, Bhaskaravarman at once attacked from 
the east and occupied Kama Siu'arna* which was 
near to Ivamarupa. From his Nidhanpur copper¬ 
plate inscription it appears that Bhaskaravarman 
attacked with a strong navy of huge boats, which 
must have passed down the Brahmaputra and then 
proceeded up the Ganges, and that his army con¬ 
sisted of war-elephants, cavalry and infantry {Maha 
nau hastyasioa paiit). Being attacked from two 


(I) & { 2 ). Haraha Oliarita ( Oowell'a translation ). 

Karnasuvarna has been identifed with modern 
Rangamati on (he western bank ot the Bhagirathi in the 
Ivandi subdivision of ihe Mnrshidabad district. 
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sides and thus outflanked ^asanka fled towards 
Orissa. The Nidhanpiir copper-plate giant was 
issued from Bhaskaravarmau's victorious camp at 
Karnasuvarna {Jay a sahddrtka skandhabhdrdt 
Karnasuvarna vdsakm) (i). Thus the defeat of 
his father was avenged and the lost dominions were 
regained. Bhaskaravarman now became the master 
or overlord of practically the whole of Gauda 
excluding only Magadha which was included in the 
dominions of ^ri Harsha. 

Sir Edward Gait, relying on Vincent Smith and 
Pandit Padmanath VidyaviDod,holds that Bhaskara- 
varman came into possession of Karnasuvarna 
after the death of ^ri Harsha. This supposition is 
evidently incorrect, ^asanka held sway over cen¬ 
tral and lower Bengal and also perhaps over part 
of Magadha and Orissa. It appears that being 
overtl^own by Bhaskaravarman in Karnasuvarna 
he retired to the south and continued to rule 
there as evidenced by the Ganjam inscription of 
Madhavavarman, a Sam-xtUa under him (2) 
This inscription is dated 619 A.D. and from this 
fret Pandit Vidyavinod and some other scholars 
have wrongly assumed that Sa^nka continued to rule 
at Karnasuvarna till 619 A.D.* * Babii Nagendranath 


( 1 ) . Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII. p. 73. 

( 2 ) . Epigraphia Indica Vol. VI. p. 144, 

• In his recent work “Kamarnpa Sa'sanavali' Pandit 
Vdyavmod admits that SaSanka was driven out 
Karnasavarna earlier through the comhined efforts Sri 
farSin BLasbaravaiman, but he holds that Uliaska?" 
varmau only temporarily occupied Karnasuvarna 

rttJT dominions of ^ri SS 

There is, however, no basis for this ^atement. 
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Bfisii lwIie^'es tluU after the allinnce between ^ri 
Harsha and Bhaskaravamian, ^a^Snka lost Karea- 
anvnnia and was obliged to retire to the hilly 
country in the south (i). He holds also that 
probably Harslia alloured Bhaskaravannan to 
rub oi'er Gauda and Kamasuvaraa and established 
^Isdhava Guptas son of Mali^ena Gupta, in 
Magadha as a vassal rubri This ^vas probably the 
actual fact K. D, Bmierji also thinks that ^afianka 
was overthrown by the combined efforts of 
DhlskarAvannan aud ^ri llarsha (3), In his 
latest work, ilie History of Orissa, R. D, Baneiji 
writes : — 

“ \Vlialever be the real origin of ^asauka, there 
is no doubt about the fact that eventually he was 
driven out of Kamasuvania. It is quite possible 
that this event had taken place before the date ot 
the Ganjatii plate and at that lime he had lost his 
possessions in Bengal and was the master of 
Orissa only,” 

The theory of Sir Kdward Gait and Vincent 
Smith that Bliilskaravarman acquired Karnasuvama 
after the death of ^rl Harsha is therefore quite 
incorrect. It is reasonable to suppose that ^a^anka 
was driven out of Kartiasuvama about 6io A.D. 

1 he coronation of ^ri Harsha took place about 
612 A-D. after Saaunka had been overthrown and 
Bhaskaravarnian bad come into possession of 
Kamasuvarna. A writer in the Indian Historical 


(1) Baa^alar Jtttiya Itiliasli yol. 1. pp, B5-eo. 

(2) Bimgalnr It Ilia uh voh I. pp, 87-fiS, 
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Quarterly (i) points out that gri Harsha’s sway 
never reached Bengal and that ^asanka’s kingdom 
passed to Bhaskaravarman as otherwise he could 
not have controlled the sea-route to China and 
promised a safe passage to Yuan Chwang (2). 
It appears clear from Bana’s Uarsha Charita that 
after the alliance with Bhaskaravarman Sri Harsha 
felt at ease conceraing the conquest of Gauda and 
despatching his cousin Bhimdi to invade Gauda 
(p^haps in collaboration with Bhaskaravarman), 
he himself set out to search for his sister Rajyasri 
who had escaped to the jungles of Vindhva. 
Kamasuvama was actually conquered by Bliaskara- 
varraan as stated in the Nidhanpiir plate. Another 
well known scholar, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, 
miting in a Bengali magazine, rejects Vidyavdnod’s 

eorj I lat ’f^skaravarman occupied Kamasuvama 

only temporarily and holds that during the seventh 
century Gauda was included within the kingdom 
ofKamarupa(3). Beal, in his introduction to the 
lography, states, “ Bhaskaravarman the kinw of 
Kamarupa and probably former kings of "that 
kingdom had the sea-route to China under their 
special protection ” (4). Perhaps Beal would 
hav^ been more correct if he had stated that 
Bhaskaravarman and his successors had the control 
over the Tamralipti region and the sea-route for at 
least too years after the death of Bhaskaravarman. 


(■1) Bral’s introduction to the Lift. If rr- 
Tsiang p. XVI Uineu 
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The biographers of Yuan Clnvang mention 
Kumara Raja as the Lord of Eastern India and this 
was the appellation applied by subsequent Chinese 
writers to the kings oi KSinarupa. The “five 
Indies” of the Chinese writers were Northern India, 
Western India, Central or 'Alid-India,Southern 
India and Eastern India. “ Eastern India ” com¬ 
prised modem Assam and Bengal proper including 
the whole of the delta of the Ganges together with 
Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam (i;. The fact 
that both in the biography and the Si-yu ki, 
Pundravardhana, Samatata, Kamasuvarna and 
Tamralipti are separately mentioned, does not 
mean that these countries were then independent 
principalities. As a matter of fact it is significant 
that the names of the kings of these countries are 
not mentioned but the name of the reigning kin«^ 
of Kamarupa is mentioned. They were probably 
then administered by local chiefs who were vassals 
of the king of Kamarupa. In his Nidhanpur 
inscription the kings who were vassals of Bhaskara- 
varman are referred to and it is stated that 
he “ equalled the prowess of the whole ring of 
his feudatories by the strength of his own arm" 
(^)* The pilgrim while describing his travels 
in mid-India similarly mentions countries like 
Brahmapura, Ahi Khetra, Virasana, Kapitha, 
Kanauj, Ayodhya, Prayaga, Kausambi, Kapila- 
vasthu, Kusinagara, Benares and Magadha over all 
of which ^ri Harsha was admittedly the suzerain 
power. 


(1) Canningliam’s Ancient Geography of India. 
( 2) Epigraphia Inditfa vol. XII. p. 78. 
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Yuan Chwang mentions Sasanka as a “ recent 
king ” of Kamasuvama, but in his account of his 
visit to Kamasuvama he makes no mention of the 
reigning king of that principality as he does in the 
case of Kamarupa. The fact is that nearly 
20 years before he arrived in India Sasanka had 
been overthrown and driven out of Central Bengal 
over which Bhaskaravarman became the overlord. 
Yuan Chwang makes no mention of any king 
reigning in Samatata which was near the sea, but 
when the ne.\t Chinese traveller I-Tsing visited 
Eastern India about 670 A.D. one Rajabhata was 
the Raja of Samatata. This Rajabhata was either 
a vassal under the Kamarupa king or Samatata 
was outside the dominions acquired by Bhaskara¬ 
varman. 

Beal mentions that according to the records 
left by I-Tsing, respecting other pilgrims visiting 
India shortly after Yuan Chwang, a Korean 
priest named Hwui Lun, otherwise known as 
Prajnavarma, visited India, some years after the 
departure of Yuan Chwang. He was evidently 
a contemporary of Adityasena, the author of the 
Aphshad inscription, for it appears he recorded 
that at Nalanda “ recently a king called Sun-army 
(Adityasena) built, by the side of the old temple, 
another which is now newly fmished”(i). It is 
further mentioned in the records that “formerly a 
Maharaja called ^ri-Gupta built this temple (the 
Deer temple) for the use of Chinese priests. He 
was prompted to do so by the arrival of 

p. XXvTr the Life'of Hiu^ Tslans 
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about twenty priests of that countr)' who had 
travelled from Sz’chuen to the Mahabudhi temple 
to pay their worship. Being impressed by their 
pious demeanour he gave them the land and 
the revenues of about twenty villages as an 
endowment. This occurred some 500 years 
ago. The land has now reverted to the king 
of Eastern India, whose name is Deva Varma, 
but he is said to be willing to give back the 
temple land and the endowment in case any 
priest came from China” ( i). ^ri Gupta 
mentioned in the above e.Ktract, was undoubtedly 
the grand-father of Chandra Gupta I, the founder 
of the Gupta empire. ^ri Gupta was only a 
local chief in Magadha with his capital at Patna 
or its \ncinity. So the twenty villages endowed 
by him, must have been within his small 
principality, probably not very far from Nalanda. 
It appears that after ^ri IJarsha’s death 
these twenty villages of Magadha came into 
the possesion or Bhaskaravarman, the king of 
“ Eastern India ”, from whom they were inherited 
by Deva Varma who was perhaps his imme¬ 
diate successor. It is not possible to trace 
a king called Deva Varma of another dynasty 
ruling in Eastern India at that time. The 
Varmans of Maukhari belonged to Madhya - 
desha or mid-India. The kings of KSmarupa 
used the suffix “Varma Deva ” after their names. 
The full name of Bhaskaravarman, given in the 
Nidhanpur plate, is “ Bhaskara - varma - Deva”* 


(1) Beal's iatroduction to tbe Life of Hiuen Tsiang 

p. xxvn. 
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It is ihercfore very pi'ob;ibie that ilie Korean 
priest transposed " Varrnn-Deva" inio " Deva 
Varma", In any case, It seems certnin that 
the king named as Deva'Vaniia was a Kanm- 
nipa king. It i$ therefore clear ilini even 
after BhtSskaravamiao at least the Has tern part 
of Magadha with perhaps the whole of modern 
Bengal, excepting probably Sainatata, was under 
the ovcrlordship of the Kamampa kings. This 
supremacy lasted lor at least too year.s till 
the overthrow of ibo Ktimantpa king iSri Harsh a 
Varma Deva aljont 750 A.D. 

Yuan Chwang came 10 India with the object 
of atudying Buddhistic lore and seeing for hnnslf 
the various Buddhist shrines in India, Ho had no 
idea ol visiting Kfimarupa which according to him 
had no trace ol Buddhism till that Liuie, In fact 
after his first stay at Nulatida he set out to see the 
sacred Buddhist places and though visiting K:ima- 
&uv~irna and Samatata whicli contained Buddhist 
he did not care to eater Kainanipa proper. 
After traversing tlirough southern India and 
western India he relumed to Nalanda and had 
decided to return to China when by chance lie came 
to visit lifimanipa and thereafter meet emperor 
llarsha-Viirdhimu. Had it not been lor his visit to 
Kriniurupa under unforeseen circumstances and the 
subsequent raooling of the two kings on the banks 
of the Ganges perhaps he ivould not have been 
present at the great assembly at Kanauj. The 
circumstances leading to his visit to Kftmampa 
are therefore interesting and these can be gathered 
from the biography of Yuan Chwang written by 
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his disciple TTwiii~U iind siiriseci<iently enlarged by 
Ven Thsang. It uppoars ihiit a certain Bralimau 
from "Easiem India” who was a heretic (probably 
a non-Buddhist or at least a non-believer of the 
^lahByfmn svstem) came to Nalauda when Yum 
Oiwaiig teas residing there with i^ilabhadra, the 
great ntukihist professor. The Brahman caiiio 
to dispute with the monks at Nalanda. lie was 
defeated and retuming to Kamarupa he told 
Kuiimra Raja about the high qualities of the 
Chinese mouk- Bhaskaravarman then sent an 
invitation to the Chinese traveller addressed to 
^itabhudra, Before the message was received 
^ nan Chwang chanced to meet a naked Nirffrantha 
and asked him to rorelell whether he would be 
able to relum to China safe togetlier with all the 
sacred books and iniages collected by him. The 
Nit(/ran(/ia then took a piece of while stone and 
drew a figure on the ground, and after casting tlie 
lot he replied “Do not be anxious. Siladitya raja 
and Tv u mar a raja will themselves despatch men 
as escort, Thu Master will successfully return 
without accirlent.” Yuan Cliwang then asked, 
“As to these two kings I have never yet seen 
them. How then can such a kindness befall me?” 
The 2 ^U’grntitf)n replied, “ Kuinara raja has already 
sent messengers to invite you to go to him. In 
two or three days iltcy should arrive. After you 
have seen Kumara you will also see Siladitya." 
The Nirgrantkn then wein away, After two 
days the messengers sent by Kumfira raja of 
“ Eastern India ” airivcd and presented a letter 
to l^ilabliadra. The letter ran as follows: — 
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*‘Your disciple wishes to see the great priest come 
from China. I pray you, respected sir, to send 
him and so gratify this imperial thought of mine”. 
On getting this message ^ilabh idra called the 
congregation and said that as Yuan Chwang h id 
already agreed to come to ^ri Harsha’s capital for 
a disputation with the exponents of Hinayana he 
should not go to Kamarupa. He tlien replied to 
the messenger in the following terms: — “ The priest 
of China is an.\ious to return to his own country and 
so is unable to comply with the king’s request.” 
On hearing this reply Bhaskaravarman again 
despatched another messenger with the following 
letter: —“ Although the Master wishes to return 
home, yet for a little while let him come to your 
disciple. There shall be no difficulty about his 
departure. I pray you comply with my humble 
request and do not again decline to send ^ila- 
bhadra having again refused to consent Bhaskara¬ 
varman was greatly enraged and sent yet another 
messenger with a personal despatch lor ^ilabhadra 
to the following effect: — “ Your disciple like a 
common man has followed the way of worldly 
pleasiu-e and has not yet learnt the converting 
power residing in the law of Buddha. And now 
when I heard the name of the priest belonging to 
the outside country my body and soul were over¬ 
joyed; expecting the opening of the germ of 
religion (within me). But you sir, have again refused 
to let him come here, as if you desired to cause the 
world to be for ever plunged in the dark night ( of 
ignorance). Is this the way in which your 
Eminence hands down and transmits the bequeathed 
law for the deliverance and salvation of all 
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the world ? Having an invincible longing to 
tliink kindly of and show respect to the ^faster I 
have again sent a messenger with a written request. 
If he does not come, your disciple will then let the 
evil portion of himself prevail. In recent times 
^asanka raja was equal still to the destruction 
of the law and uprooted the Bodhi tree. Do you, 
my Master, suppose that your disciple has no such 
power as this ? If necessary then I will equip 
my army and elephants and, like the clouds, sweep 
down on and trample to the very dust that monastery 
of Nalanda. These words are true as the Sun, 
i\f aster, it is better for you to e-Kamine and see 
W'hat you will do”. The threat uttered towards 
the end of the message had the desired effect for 
Silabhadra having read the letter addressed Yuan 
Chwang thus:With regard to that King, his 
better mind is fast bound and weak; within his 
territories the law of Buddha has not widely 
extended. Since the time that he heard your 
honourable name he has formed a deep attachment 
for you. Perhaps you are destined to be, in this 
period of your existence, his good friend. Use 
your best diligence then and go. You have 
become a disciple in order to benefit the world; 
this then is perhaps your just opportunity; and as 
when you destroy a tree you have only to cut 
through the root and the branches will of themselves 
wither away, so when you arrive in that country 
only cause the heart of the king to open to the 
truth and then the people will also be converted. 
But if you refuse and do not go, then perhaps there 
will be evil deeds done. Do not shrink from this 
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slif^ht trouble ", 

Yuan Chwang agreed Kud soon after left for 
KiliuarnpA acconipaiitcd by tbe envoy, \\'hon be 
reached the capital of Ksmarupa he was received 
by Bbilskaravarman and his liigh olficcrs in state 
aod conducted to the palace. Every day the king 
arranged nuisic and banqueLs with religious 
ofterings of flowers aud iticcnse. In this way 
more than a month passed. At this time, while 
on bis w'ay back from the Ganjain campaigdi ^ri 
Harsha heard that Yuan Chwang was then a guest 
of Bh^karavarman. Being much aonoyed he 
despatched a messenger peremtorlly asking the 
Knmilraraja to send ilis Cljinese priest at once to 
him, Bhiiskaravitrmau did not like the tone of 
the message ami haughtily implied “ He (^ri 
Harsha ) can take tny head but he can nut take 
the ^ 5 aste^ of the Law yet." Sri Harsha was 
greatly enraged on receiving tin's messtige and 
calling together his attendants he said “ Kuinnra 
raja despises me. How conics he to use such 
coarse language in the matter of a single priest ?*" 
Then ha sent another messenger to IvHmariipa 
with the following imperial order: — “ Send the 
head, that 1 may have it iiiimedialely by my 
messenger who is to bring it here," On receipt 
of this message Bbiiskaravarman realized the folly 
of his language and the danger of com ling a conilict 
with the more pow-erfiil monmeb who had been his 
ally in disposing of ^alTuika, lie therefere at 
once ordered au army of "30,000 elephants and 
30,000 ships" to be equipped, Then etnburking 
with Yuan Chwang they togelheir " passed up the 
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Ganges ” imd reached a plaoj called Kio'shu-ho-kio- 
lo ( Kajiirgira ) where ^l i Harslw was eocampmjj. 
Keeping \ turn Chwang in a paviliou-on-travel * 
erected on the north bank of the Ganges, Bliilskara- 
vjtrinan n'lih bis ministeis bijnself proceeded to 
meet 8ri Harslia who received the Kuniffm raja 
eonrieoiisiy and enquired where ilie Chinese priest 
was stopping. Kumiira replied, *' He is staying 
hi a certain pavjliori'Oii-traveL” ^ri Haralia 
again asked, '‘ And why did he not come with 
yon?” To this KnmZCra replied, ^laboraja has 
respect for the virtnotii and loves religion. Why 
not send for the Master to come to confer with the 
King ? ” Sri Harsha then realized ihzt he should 
himself come and see the priest at the pavilion. 
During the night ^ri Harshi came and visited 
Yuan Chwang with whom he had a long discourse. 
6 j‘i Harsha at length declared that he proposed to 
Cal! a grand assembly at KanaiiJ and **command the 
Sramans imd Brahmans and heretics of the five 
Indies to attend in order to exhibit the refinements 
of the Great l^ehicle (MahaySaa) and demolish their 
abusive mind, to make manifest the exceeding merit 
of the Master and over-throw their proud thought 
of self,” Then at the heginiiiiig of the wiuicr gi i 
Harsha having issued invitations to the leading 
princes and religious professors of all sects marched 
all the way to Kanaiij in procession accnmp.'uiicd by 
Bhiiskaravarman anrt Yuan Cliang. It is related 


* Fi:ivilioiia'Qij-imvi?l <';nlleU Eriliiir w ute. l>y tiio 

Ai5B^im klo^Ji nud aie »till by thi^ more 
of As.saiiit 
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ih^t Sri Hnr&lui marched in along the south 

bank of the Gauges while BhSfkaravunnan 
marched along the itorth bank at the head of 500 
elephants, clad hi armoiir, both keeping pace with 
each other. They reached Kauaiij after a ntarch 
of 90 days. At Kanauj itself daily processions 
took place. At these processions the iinnge of 
Buddha was carried. f^ri llarsha, attired as 
lodra, held the chaUra over the image while 
Bbaskaravariuan, dressed as lirahma, waved a 
white chanien. There were assembled no less than 
18 vassal kings of diiicrent couatries of India besides 
three thousand Buddhist priests, about the same 
number ot Brahmins and Nirgranchas and about a 
thousand monks from Nalanda. It is said that of 
all the kings as.sembled only " Bri Harsha and 
BhSskaravarman wore tiaras like the Devas with 
flower wreaths and jewelled ribons." 

We have given above rather hill quotations 
from Yuan Chwaug’s biography, ^vritten bv his 
fai'ourite disciple, to show the importance ot 
Idiflskaravarman and the kingdom of Kflmanipa at 
this lime. It is clear that emperor i^ri ILirsha 
treated Bhuskaravarman, in every way, as a res¬ 
pected ally and friend and not as a vassal king,* 
Even ^ri Harsba’s otvn son-in-law, Dhnii'ubhatta, 
the king of South India, was treated as a monarch 


* In own lib dramti named Friyoflftrstikn Sri Uar^lia 
liiniiiuir ilblin^iiiMhpil be twi’mi his vaEsalS frucInpiulTnoiia- 
jtbina)au{i Ills allies eumaliena), Mr Kale says 

that tlift btler indudod the kingn of KAinanim and 
Ablablii. 

(PriyiidHruika of Sri llEirslia, etlited 1-iy M,li. Kale). 
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inferior to BlnTsk«r:ivarman in rank. 

After (lie assembly in Kaoauj was dissolved 
^ri Harsha jtnvmged a grand distribution of charity 
at AlJahabrid at the confluence of the two holy 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, ^ri Harsha 
accompanied by all the iS kings went there. The 
camp of Sri fiarahn was on the north bank of the 
Ganges while ib.«t of Ktimiira raja was on the south 
of tile Jumna, by the side of a flowering grove. In 
the iiioming the military- followers of gri Harshi 
and Kumara raja embn ked in ships and the atten¬ 
dants of Dhruvabh a tta inoiinted their elephants and, 
SO arranged in an imposing order, proceeded to the 
place of the assembly. The kings of the eighteen 
kingdoms joined the cortege according to arrange- 
Tiiem. ^ri Ilarsha disiribuied untold weaith% 
Buddiiistjf, Brahmans, heretics, the poor and the 
destitute. Even his own gems and wearing gar¬ 
ments wore given away. At length the king had 
to beg from his sister a second-hand garment to 
put on. Such avas charity as was understood und 
pinctised by the ancient Hindu kings of India. It 
is fortunate that an eminent foreigner - a savant - 
was present to avitness this distribution of charity 
and tliat he left a record of what he saw with bis 
own eyes. 

After this ceremony was over, Yimn Cbtvang 
took leave of ^ri Harshi and the hTminra raja^ 
Eotfi of them were affected during the leave-taking! 
The Kumilra raja addressed Yuan Chwang thus : ° 

' It the Ma.ster is able to dwell in my dominions 
and receive my religious offerings I will undertake 
to found one hundred •monasteries on the Masters’ 
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behalf.” Yuan Chwang replied, “ The country of 
China is very far from this and has but recently 
heard of the law of Buddha. Although it has 
received a general knowledge of the truth yet it 
has not accepted it in its entirety. On this 
account therefore I have come to inform myself 
how to put and end to differences. And now 
having completed my aim (I remember) how the 
learned men of iny country are longing to fathom 
to their depth the points 1 have ascertained. 
Therefore I dare not delay a moment remembering 
the words of the Sutra: “ whoever hinders men 
from a knowledge of religion shall for generation 
be born blind." If then you hinder my return you 
will cause countless disciples to lose the benefit 
resulting from a knowledge of the law; how then 
will you escape the dread of being deprived of 
sight ?” To this Kamara raja replied, “ Your 
humble disciple admires and values the virtue of 
the Master; and I would ever look up to and serve 
him ; but to stand in the way of the benefit of so 
many men would truly cause my heart to be filled 
v/itli fear. I leave the Master to his choice, to go 
or to stay ; but I know not, if you prefer to go, by 
what route you propose to return. If you select the. 
southern sea routs then 1 will semi qljictal attendants 
to accompany you" The italics are ours. This 
shows that the southern sea-route ft'om Tilmralipti 
was then under the control of Bhaskaravarman. 
Yuan Chwang replied that he would return through 
North-west India. Kumara raja then asked, “ I 
pray you let me know what provision you stand in 
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used of.” Yuan Chwang replied that he required 
nothing. Eumara raja said, " It is impossible to 
permit you to go thus “ and he odered money and 
valuable articles. Siinibrly iSri HarsUa also oifered 
presents. Yuan Chwang refused to accept 
anything except a cape called /to-la 4 i made of 
coarse skin lined with soft down, a present from 
Bhnskaravarnian, which was designed to protect 
one from rain and cold. Thus the eminent Chinese 
iravellcT took his departure with the escort 
provided by Sri Harsha, Three days after, Sri 
Harslia, Hccoinpamed by Kumara raja and Dhruva- 
bhiitii, look several hundred light horsemen with 
them and, overtaking the pilgrim, accompanied him 
for some time aud then finally relumed. 

Certain conflicting statements In the Si-yii-ki 
or the “ Reconl of Western lands ’’ concerning the 
pilgrim’s visit to Ka-ino-lu-po require to be 
e.vpLiincd. In his first volume “ On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in Indk”" Watters quotes from 
the text to show that after the pilgrim had returned 
to N a land a finishing his itiucrary and had arranged 
to return to China he received the invitation from 
Bhaskaravarman and after much hesitation decided, 
on the advice of ^ilabliadra, to accept the king’s 
invitation (I). fie thou proceeded to Bhaskara- 
varman's capital straight from Nalanda. In the 
second volume of ^Vatters' work however it is 
quoted from the text of the Si-yu-ki to show that 
the pilgrim, wlicn ho started from Nalanda ou liis 
travels to the east and south of ludia, first 


(1 ^ Watters on Yuan Chwiiuf; vol. 1 p. 31S. 
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came to Iranaparvat in the east and thence to 
Champa ( Bhagalpur ). From Champa the pilgrim 
travelled above 400 li to Ka - chu - wo - ki - lo 
( Eajughira or Kajangala ). According to 
Cunningham this place is Kunkjol, now called 
Rajmahal. From this place travelling east 
he crossed the Ganges and came after a journey 
of more than 600 li to a country called Pun-na-fc- 
tan-na ( Pundravardhana ) which was more than 
400 li in circuit. Proceeding east another 
distance of above ()oo li he crossed a large river 
and came to Ka-mo-lu-po “ which was more than 
a myriad li in circuit.” According to the text 
the pilgrim proceeded irom Kilmarupa to Samatata, 
thence to Tamralipti, thence to Kamasuvama and 
thence to Orissa and the south. This narrative 
conflicts with the account given in the pilgrim’.s 
biography and also in the Si-yu-ki itself as stated 
above. Watters in his second volume says that 
“ we need not suppose that the pilgrim made the 
journey as indicated in the text ” and again in the 
same volume he states that “ notwithstanding the 
statements of our text, however, we must consider 
him to have travelled in the manner indicated in 
the Life”(i). We think Watters is right and 
Gait has also rightly followed the account given 
m the biography and made the pilgrim visit 
Kamarupa towards the end of his stay in India. 
As already stated, the pilgrim, though he passed 
near Kamarupa at the earlier stage of his itinerary, 
did not actually enter Kamarnpa as it contained. 


(1) Watters on Tuan Chwang vd. II pp, 137 & 192, 
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till then, no trace, of Buddhism. Watters thinks 
that at least three fourths of the text, as we have 
now, were the compilation of Yuan Chwang 
himself, the remainder being additions or interpo¬ 
lations by Fein - Chi and others( i ). The 
biography is however an authoritative work. 
Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India holds 
that Yuan Chwang visited Kamarupa ttvice (2), 
This is quite improbable because till his 
visit to Ksmarupa about 643 A.D. he had not 
met Bhaskaravarman before. Whatever that may 
be, we find from the text of the Si-yu-ki that the 
pilgrim found the western boimdary of KSmarupa 
proper to have been a large river about 900 li to 
the east of Pimdravardhana and that the country 
was more than a myriad li in circuit. In a 
subsequent Chinese work, the Tang-shu, the large 
river is called Ko-lo-tu which is evidently equi¬ 
valent to Karatoya and not the Louhitya or 
Brahmaputra as supposed by Watters (3). 
According to the text of the Si-yu-ki the circum¬ 
ference of the capital of Kamarupa was thirty li 
and the king who was named " Sun-armour ” 
(Bhaskaravarman) was a Brahman by caste. His 
other name was “ Youth ” or KumSra. He was 
a lover of learning and his subjects followed his 
example. Men of ability came from far lands 
to study in Kamarupa. Though the king was 
not a Buddhist he treated accomplished sramans 
with respect. The reigning king was descended 


( 1 ) Watters on Yuan Chwang vol. I page 3. 
( 2 ) Ancient Geography of India p. LXIX. 

( 3 ) Watters on Yuan Chwang vol. U p. 187, 
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from a stock which originated from NarSyana 
Deva ( Vishnu ) and the sovereignty had been 
transmitted in the family for looo generations. 
In^ his Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription 
Bhaskaravarman is said to have revealed the 
light of the Arya religion ( prakdsit dryadharmdld- 
ka ) by dispelling the accummulated darkness 
of Kali age, by making a judicious application of 
his revenues; who has equalled the prowess of the 
whole ring of his feudatories by the strength of his 
own aim, who has derived many a way of 
enjoyment for his hereditary subjects whose loyal 
devotion to him was augmented by his steadiness, 
modesty and affability, who is adorned with a 
wonderfol ornament of splendid fame made of the 
floweiy' words of praise variously composed by 
hundreds of kings vanquished by him in battle; 
whose virtuous activities, like those of Sivi 
were applied in making gifts for the benefit 
of others; whose powers, as of a second precep¬ 
tor of the Gods (Brihaspati), was recognized 
by others on account of his skill in devising and 
applying the means of politics that appear in 
suitable moments; whose own conduct was ador¬ 
ned by learning valour, patience, prowess and 
goo actions (I). It appears that Vasuvama, 
the writer of the inscription, did not overdrav,' 
he picture of the illustrious king. The reference 

tLt K feudatories” seems to suggest 

that his vassal rulers combined to throw off th<> 

suzereignty of the Kumara Raja but were 
unsuccessful. ^ 


(1) Epigraphia Indica vol.XII pt 73. 
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With regard to the country it is stated by 
the pilgrim that it was low and moist and 
that the crops were regular. Cocoa-nuts and 
jack-fruits grew abundantly and were apprecia¬ 
ted by the people. The climate was genial. The 
people were honest, small of stature and black¬ 
looking. Their speech differed a little from that 
of mid-India. They were of violent disposition 
but were persevering students. They worshipped 
the Devas and did not believe in Buddhism. The 
Deva-temples were some hundreds in number and 
the various systems had some myriads of pro¬ 
fessed adherents. The few Buddhists in the 
country performed their acts of devotion in secret. 

The pilgrim ascertained from the people 
that to the east of the country was a series 
^f hills which reached as far as the confines of 
China. The inhabitants of these hills were akin 
to the “Man and the Lao”. In the south-east 
of the country elephants were plentiful. This 
shows that the kingdom then included the whole 
of the valleys of the Kopili and the Dhansiri which 
even now contain herds of wild elephants. 

The above description, it should be noted, 
is of KSmarupa proper and not of the exten¬ 
sive dominions of Bhaskaravarman towards the 
west. Evidently the pilgrim came into the pre¬ 
sent district of Kamarupa and the capital of that 
time was probably the old Pr5gjyotishpur or 
Gauhati. The pilgrim, with the king and his retinue, 
must have therefore proceeded down the Brahma¬ 
putra and reached the Ganges by a stream which 
connected the two rivers and then going up the 
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Ganges reached Rajmahal*. The countries pass¬ 
ed throngh were both KSmarupa and Kamasuvama 
(Central Bengal). Bhaskaravarman would not 
have selected this route if Kamasuvama was 
not then under his swayt. According to the 
account given in the Si-yu-ki the circumference of 
Kamarupa was about 1700 miles. As Gait has 
pointed out, this circumference must have included 
the whole of the Assam Valley, the whole of 
the Surma Valley, a part of North Bengal and 
a part of Mymensing. The question whether 
Sylhet was included within the kingdom at that 


• Prior to 17S3 the Brahmaputra did not meet the 
Ganges at all. The combined waters of the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Megna fell into the sea separately. 
There were, however, navigable rivers connecting the 
Brahmaputra with the Ganges. From K'ennePs map of 
1783 we find that the Jenni river, issuing from the 
Brahmaputra near Sherpur ( Sherpur Dashkahania) 
joined the Ganges near Juffergunj, below Pubna and 
Bnttonguni, and that the Karatoya, coming from the 
north, also fell into the Ganges at this place Perhaps 
the river Jenni subsequently got the name Jabuna. 
I , Chanda, writing in the Prabasi, 

^Ids that as Sri Harsha transferred his capital from 
Thaneswar to Kanauj, so Bhaskaravarman, after his 
conquest of northern and central Bengal, also transferred * 
his capital to Kamasuvama, and this is supported 
by the Statement in Yuan Ohwang’s bioCTaphv that 
embarking on boats together wih Yuan Chwang he 
^ssed up the Ganges” to meet Sri Hrasha at Rajmfhal 
This IS not probable because Tuan Chwang came to the 
Kamarapa capital travelling east 900 li from Pundra- 
vardhana and Kamasuvama cannot be to the east of 
Pundravardhana. It is, however, possible that after 
some weeks stay at Pragjyotishpur Yuan Chwang was 
token by Bhaskaravarman to his newly conquered Ipital 
Kamasuvama where he received the summons froTS 
Harsha. From that place, theretfore, both of them 
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time is a matter of some doubt. The Nidhanpur 
copper-plate was found in Panchakhanda within 
the district of Sylhet. Gait argues from this 
that Sylhet was within the dominions of Bhaskara- 
varman. One authority has recently pointed 
out that the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur 
copper-plate were given to a number af Nagar 


proceeded up the Ganges and reached Bajmahal where 
St\ Flarsha was encamping. This was no doubt towards 
The close of the year 643 A.D, The Nidhanpur grant 
was issued from ICarnasuvaina long before this, pro- 
l>ably about GIO A.D. and then Karnasuvarna was 
merely the victorious camp’’ and Bhaskaravarman 
was there with his victorious army consisting of war- 
boats, war-elephants, cavalry and infantry (Mahdnou 
hastyasxca patti). 

We are not, however, prepared to reject Mr. Chanda’s 
(‘onjecture m toto. Very probably Bhaskaravarman used 
Karnasuvarna as his capital for some time in order to 
4 *onsolidate his rule over the newly acquired territories. 
It was probably from Karnasuvarna that he sent assis¬ 
tance to the Chinese envoy Wang-hiuen-Tse about 649 
A.D. Even before Sri Harsha’s death his kingdom 
had extended as far as the Kausika (Kosi). It seems 
that during the confusion, after Bri Harsha’s death, he 
managed to extend his dominions further to the west 
and acquired the eastern part of Magadha. During 
the eventful years towards the close of his reign, political 
considerations compelled him stay away from Kamarupa 
proper and that probably explains how, on his death, 
Salastambha could usurp the throne setting aside the 
rightful successor. 

Another significant fact is that Sri Harsha encamped 
at Eajmahal and waited there for Bhaskaravarman. 
Kajmahal then stood at the junction of the Kosi and the 
Ganges and Sri Harsha therefore actually had his camp 
just outside the boundaries of Bhaskaravarman’s 
dominions. This also indicates that Sri Harsha’s sway 
never extended to any part of northern or central Bengal 
over which Bhaskaravarman was the acknowledged 
ruler. 
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Br. hinans as indicated by their surnames which 
are now curiously confined to Kayasthas in 
Be igal, but which were usually borne by Nagar 
Br .hmans of that tiine(i). It is also pointed out 
that the deity which the Nagar Brahmans 
worshipped was ^iva named ^ri Hatakeswar. 
It is assumed that the name of the country 
known as ^ri Hatta (Sylhet) was derived from 
Sri Hatakeswar*. On the other hand, Pandit 
Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod, who is 
himself a native of Sylhet, does not support 
this view (2). He points out that while in 
Samatata the pilgrim came to know of six other 
countries which he could not visit, and one of them 
was Shih-li-cha-ta-lo which was to the north- 


i ^ ^ 1930). 

Gupta of the Sylhet College in his paper 
caste-origins in Sylhet ” writers f— 
The kings of Kaniarupa, which included Sylhet seem 
to Imve adopted a systematic imlicy of inviting Brahmans 
their kingdom. It is apparently for this reason that 

Kamarupa became a ceutie of Brahmanical faith. • . * 

Brfli Giat the tutelary deity of the Nagar 

Brahmans was, and still is, Hatakeswara. . . . ^ I 

known as Hatta-natha or 
Hattanatha Siva,and I Lave no doubt tlmt fhA . tt 

oMhe^N-’*^*^ (Sylhet) is derived from this sept-deity 

thal « Brahmans. I he conclusion is irrisistible 

that the emperors of Kamarupa pursiie.l ^ 

policy of colonising Sylhet with Nairar n 1 

thereby introducing orthodorn ndS in 

parts of the empire »» Dr Gupta’s theo^ the outlymg 

of the name Srihatta and the inclasio7of^« 

Kamarapa during the 5tli 7 fi. » * Sylhet within 

correct but, as a^Trfady po^Se'd ou'^^^^^ 

I.nrts ^„,ea by BbuHvarBarli.A* . SJ 

Sylhet 18 certainly incorrect- situated within 

(2 ) Epigraphia Indica vol. XII p. 67. 
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east of Samatata among the hiUs near the sea. 
Pandit Vidyavinod identifies shih-li-cha-ta-Io with 
Srihatta and points out that it is to the north¬ 
east of Samatata or East Bengal and is con¬ 
fined on the north and the south by the Assam 
range and the Lushai hills respectively. Further 
the western portion of Sylhet and part of Mymen- 
smg are even now very low-lying resembling 
a sea m the rainy season and which are still 
popularly called haor (sagara) or sea. If Svlhet 
was within the kingdom of Kamarupa the pil¬ 
grim would not have mentioned it as a separate 
country. On account of the mention of the 
sea some scholars identify shih-li-cha-ta-lo with 
Srikshetra but this is evidently incorrect as 
brikshetra is not to the north-east of Samatata 
and is not girt by hills on both sides like the 
Sylhet plain. Vidyavinod’s identification of shih- 
li-cha-ta-lo with Srihatta may probably be correct 
but, as has been already pointed out, the mere 
mention of Srihatta as a separate country, and 
not as a separate kingdom, does not necessarily 
prove that it was outside the dominions of 
±>haskaravarman. 

^ri Harsha died in the year 648 A.D four years 
after Yuan Chwang left India, but Bhaskaravarman 
was raping till about 650 A.D. Just after Sri 
Harsha’s death his minister Arjun or Aijunaswa 
usurped the throne. At that time an embassy arriv¬ 
ed from the emperor of China. Alas, Sri Harsha 
who had shown so much respect to the pious Chinese 
pilgrim who, on his return, must have prompted 
the Chinese emperor to despatch this friendly 
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mission, was no ionger living to receive the 
envoy in a hefitting manner. On ihe conUan' 
the usurper Arjun actually ill-treater! the members 
of the mission and killed some of them. The rest, 
led by Wang-hiuen-lse, escaped to Nepal and 
souglit the aid of the kings of Nepal and Tibet 
and of Bhaskaravarman. It appears from the 
Chinese accounts that the kings of Nepal and Tibet 
assisted with forces and Shi - kien - ma (Sri 
Kuniara), the "King of Eastem India” sent him 
"thiiiy thousand oxen and horses and provisions 
for all his army, to which he added bows, scimitars 
and collars of great value" (i). With such assis¬ 
tance Wang-hluen-tse defeated the usurper Aijun 
and capturing him took him as a prisoner to Cbjua. 
BhSskaravarman probably did not continue to reign 
long after this event. 

Bhaskaravarman was perhaps ibe njOft 
illustrious of the monarchs of ancient Kamarups. 
His name has been immortalized by the accounts 
which Yuan Chwang and his biographers have left. 
It appears that dnnng his time Katnarupa was 
one of the most advanced kingdoms in India. 
It would be profitless now to discuss whether 
he was a Brahman, Kshatriya or a Hinduized 
Koch by caste. Suffice it to say that he was 
a Hindu by religion spreading “the light of 
Arya Dbarma" though he bad great reverence 
for learned Buddhist priests and professors of 
his time and was distinctly inclined towards 
Buddhism* The text of his messages to Silabhadra 


I 


(1) ImliAn Antiqnaiy toI. IZ pf 14 . 
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leave no doubt on this point. The verv high 
functions allotted to him during the lamous 
religious assembly at Kauauj by the Hindu 
emperor ^ri Harsha proves that he was cot a 
Hindu of the despised low caste. He was 
undoubtedly looked upon as a good Ksbatriva, 
Us his sumame Vann a indicates, whatever might 
have been bis origin. In any case be was certainly 
not a “Hiuduized Koch/' All the kings of bis 
dynasty begiucing from Pushyavarman were 
Kshati iya mocarchs. When Yuan Chwang visited 
the kingdom he found hundreds of Hindu temples 
tilere and evidently there were large numbers 
of Brahmans and other high caste Hindus living 
within the kingdom which was a seat of learning 
for we are told that people of other countries 
came there for study. Hven during the reign 
of MahShhutavarman, the ancestor of Bhjtskara- 
varmac, in the early part of the sixth century, we 
find a colony of Nagar Brahmans in the kingdom, 
The VyavahkAri named in the Nidhanpur grant 
was a Kayastha named Hardatta, He is mentioned 
as Kayastha and not as Karaua or Karanika*. 
It appears that the caste name Kaj'astha had 
then come into use and that Kayasthas were 
among the earlier .4ryan settlers in Kamarupa. 
The word VyamhAra occurs also in the rock- 
inscripition of Haijaravarman and Mahamaho- 


• This provea the lioUoTniesa af the statement of B.D. 
BaneijUliat genuine North Indian inscriptions the 
word '^Kaj-antha” does net ocenr before the Stb century 
A, D. (J. P. A. 3. B, Tol. X. Noa. 10 & n. Novaial^er 
end December 1911 p. 437) 
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padyaya Pandit H,P, Saj^tn has translated it 
3s a law suit* Tbe Vyrti-nh/tri was therefore 
a lawyer, Hardaita Kayastha was either engaged 
by the Brahman donees to plead their case as 
against the reveuiie ofticers who had assessed 
tlw lands to revenue or he was the king's lawyer 
to see to the correct legal drafting of the grant* In 
any case it was evidently at the instance of this 
lawyer that the follotving line at the end of 
the inscription was recorded:- 
"Because after the burning qf the plates, these 
newly written letters are of different form (from 
those of the previous inscription), therefore they 
are not forged*" 

Evidently in those days the Kayastbas not only 
acted as District and Res'cnue officers but were 
also professional lawyers. 

The eastern part of the present district of 
Pumea, bounded on the west bv the Kosi river, 
formed h part of Mithilu, A part of Mithila 
was therefore within Kilmarupa at least from 
Mahftbbiiiararman’s reign til! the reign of Siisthita- 
varman and again from the time of BbSskara- 
VTurman till the rise of the Pula power after the 
overthrow of Sri Harshavarman in the eighth 
ceotuty'- Brahmans and Kayasthas of ftfithilil 
therefore spread to other parts of KSmanipa in¬ 
cluding perhaps Sylhet. Even now many Brahman 
families in Assam trace their origin from Mithila. 

the north-eastern boundary of the Pumea 
district is tbe tnodeni district of Jalpaiguri 
which continued to be included in Krimampa 
even till the time of the Koch-king NaranSruyan 
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There was therefore very close coDnecUoD 
between Mithila and KSniaiupa. The old Kama- 
nipi language was a variety of eastern Matihili 
and that is why Yuan Chwang remarked that 
the spoken language of KSmarupa differed only 
ft Itltle from the language spoken in niid-Iudia i. e. 
Magadlia and MitbilS. In prehistoric times Miihiln 
(Videha) supplied a prince who founded the Sinious 
"Ehauina” dyansiy in PrHgjyotisha. During 
historic times it was through MithilS that Aryan 
culture and civjlixation spread into the rest cf 
KSmampa. It was again from Kdmarupa in the 
north tJiat the Aryans gj a dually spread towards 
the south to Gauda, north of the Ganges, and to 
S<unatata| south of the Ganges. This is proved 
by the wide diffusion of the sumamet^ of ilie Nagar 
Brahmans of KtEmampe, such as Ghosha, Dana, 
Dama, Deva, Soma, Pallia, Pala, Ktindu, Dasu, 
N:iga iind Nandi tlirougliout modem Bengal and 
Sylhet, Curiously enough, ueither the Brahmans 
nor the Ivayasihiis of the madern Assam vaUev, 
except those who migrated to Assam from Bengal 
during the Ahom rule, appear to have n&ed tliese 
surnames though among the oldest Assamese 
Brahman families there are still Misras, Sukuls, 
Tewaris and Tirolias (coming from Tirhut). 
According to Bhandarkar these Nagar Brahmans 
subsequently became Kayasthas (i). 

The Nidhanpur grant was issued from Karnit- 
suvama and the text of the iuscripiion imist there¬ 
fore have been composed by a pandit ol ihni part 


ft) Indiim Antiquary,* Mareti 1932, p G2, 
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of the country who was named Vasuvaroa. This 
probably explains the occurrence in this inscrip¬ 
tion of expressions and passages which we do 
not Ibd in subsequent KSmampa inscriptions, but 
which used to be inscribed io plates issued by the 
Gupta kings of Magadha and Pundravardhana and 
the subsequent FSla rulers of Gaiida and Magadha. 
For instance, the expression BhumUChhidra does 
not occur in other inscriptions of the K3marupa 
kings bm it occurs in several of the Pffla rulers of 
Ganda. The expression gangtna, meaning perhaps 
a dried up channe], is also peculiar to Gauda. The 
penultimate stanza in which two shkcis h'om the 
SdfiAtta have been quoted was also due 
to observance of a Gaudian cuslom. The only other 
Kfitnarupa king in whose inscription we find this 
quotation is Vaidya Deva U’ho was himself a 
Gaudian. There are also names of offices mentioned 
in this inacription which do not occur in subse¬ 
quent KSniarpupa inscriptions. The " officer 
issuing hundred commands who has obtained the 
paticha mahti sabda*’ is not mentioned in subse¬ 
quent inKcriptions. It seems that Bhaskaravannan 
after his conquest of Karaasuvama and Gaiida, 
finding himself in the exalted position of an 
emperor, introduced this high office, probably in 
imitation of the Gurta emperors, Tlie expression 
"prApta puncha ntahA sahdd" probably means 
the holder of five offices each of which is styled 
^fahA or great suchas MahasSmanta, MahS-sainya* 
pati (eiVtf stray-plate ofHarjara), Mahff-sSndhivi. 
grahik and so forth. It is interesting to note 
that the person named in this inscription, who 
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was to mark out the boundaries ol the lauds 
comprised in the grant, was one Srikshi kunda, 
tlx! headman of Chandraptiri. The donees named 
in the plate, who ^vere all Nagar Brahmans, 
included seven persons with the siimatne Kimda. 
Srikshi Kunda, the hoadmaii of Chandrapuri, was 
therefore himself also a Nagar Brahman. The 
ny^ya kartinika^ was eridently a judge and it 
appears that this office existed till the Ahom 
regime when it was styled “ni/dya sodha Phukan'\ 
The BhihidAray^radJtiMra meant the officer in 
charge of the royal treasury. This office also, 
though not mentioned in subsequent inscriptions, 
existed till the time of the Ahonv kings when 
the name of the office w-as Bar bhflttddra ^ariiu. 
The revenue collector is called Ulhlietayit^ and 
the engraver of the inscription on the copper¬ 
plate is called Sekyakdra. One KsliyS was the 
engraver of this iuscription and it is a common 
Kamarupi name even till now. 

Arts and industries had then advanced to a 
remarkable extent. From the Ilarsha Charita 
of BKna we find a list of the presents which 
BhSskaravnrmati sent to Harshn through his 
trusted envoy Hangshavega, These presents 
included, as a 1 ready mentioned, an ingeituously 
coustructed royal umbrella of exquisite workman¬ 
ship studded W'ith valuable gems, puthh written 
on Sdchi bark, dyed cane mats, A gar-essence, 
musk in silk bags, liquid molasses in earthen pots, 
utensils, paiutings, a pair of Brahmani ducks in a 
cage made of cane and overlaid with gold and a 
considerable quanthy of silk fobrics some of 
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which were so even and polished that they resem¬ 
bled Bhurjapatra (probably Muga and fabrics). 
This list alone is sufficient to show that the 
arts and industries of Kamarupa , at such a distant 
period, reached a very high state of perfection. 
Ihe Chinese accounts say that Bhaskaravarman 
could muster a fleet of 30,000 ships and an 
army of 20,000 elephants clad in mail. This 
may have been an over-estimate but, even mak¬ 
ing due allowances for exaggeration we can con¬ 
clude that BhSskaravarman was a very powerful 
monarch and that during his time boat-building 
was a flourishing industry in Kamarupa and that 
iron, 'which must have been then available in 
abundance from the Khasi Hills, was largely 
manufactured into accoutrements of war. The 
manufacture of molasses in liquid form, from 
sugar-cane juice, is still a peculiar practice in 
the modern Kamrup district. Agar-essence is still 
prepared in Assam from the resin produced fr om 
the Agar tree (Aquilaria Aglochia). The Assamese 
Mugd and pat silk fabrics are still produced in 
abundance. Puthis written on Sachi bark an still 
abundant m Assam and musk is still an important 
product of the Bhutan hills. 

Bhaskaravarman’s close connection with ^ri 
Harsha and Yuan Chwang led to his association 
with the famous Buddhist university of Magadha, 
for his seal has been discovered recently at the site 
of Nalanda in the company of two fragmentary 
seals of ^ri Harsha. The seals were found by Dr 
Spooner during the excavation of the ruins of 
Nalanda m the year 1917-18. 'Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
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In his **Epigraph]c:il noies of the Nalaada finds” 
referred to this seal and stated that the kings men¬ 
tioned therein were not known to belong to any 
north-India dynasty. This was corrected by the 
bite Mr, R. D, Banerji in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society (Vol, V). The cor¬ 
rected reading of the text of the seal as subsequent- 
ly given by Mr. Dikshit is as follows : — 

r. Sn Ganapati Vcirma Sri Vajuamtifmn Sri 
^fah£ndra Varma. 

2. Sri Suvrafayfitm Sri Narayanava} 7 na Sri 
Veraratyatn Sri Mnhabhutn mt'fna. 

3. Sri Vijnana Vatyam Sri Chmdramnkha 
ramn Sri BhoyavtUyam* 

4. Sri Slhitai'arma fena Sri Nayana Sobhayam 
(Sri SustHtararmai) 

5. ( 5 ’ri Syama Lakshmywn) Sri Svpratkthita 
Varnm. 

6. Sri Bhaitlam Ftinneii. {I.) 

This genealogy agrees with that given in the 
Nidhatipur plate and also in the /lanAa C/tftrita 
of Bans. The mother of Siisthitavarma 1 is 
hovrever named "Nayana Shova' instead ofNayana 
Devi and the mother of Bliwskaravarman is named 
SyamSbkshmi instead of Syamddevi as appearing 
in the Nidhanpur plate. The importance of this 
discovery requires no emphasis. Mr, Dikshit thinks 
that the seal probably accompanied Bhiiskaravar- 
man's letter to ^ilabhadra inviting Yuan Chwang 
(3). As however it was found in the company of 


{1} J.B.O.R.S. vnl. \l. (1920) p tOl, 

(2) Ibid. 
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the two ^ri Harsha seals the probability is that both 
^ri Harsha and Bhaskaravamian, on their march 
from Rajmahal to Kanauj, visited Nalanda together 
with the Chinese pilgrim and, to commemorate their 
visit, left their respective seals at the university. 
This custom was evidently in vogue, for a consi¬ 
derable number of similar broken seals were dis¬ 
covered at the site, during the excavation. These 
seals being impressed upon clay tablets or plaques 
are decipherable though they were entombed under 
debris for so many centuries. 
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APPENDJX I 


COPPER-?LATE INSCRIPTION OF BrtASKARAVAR^fAN 


Ttaniilation in Englkh. 

ijiepnnlcii from Epigr^iphia InJica Vais XII and XIX) 


Om. (Tertta 1^) huUi|i(!i; 1 tlia iJCkI wlio ia 

loval^" wjlii tbti Mioon aa tha ^i^cdiler of tbo 

lic>w ^|iiijiLka)j sulomHd with |i£irtii^lek5 at T ame 

agaiu mate clcai- (what was ali'eadyj pluEU words ft.e. of 
the destroyed platesji for ilie beneUt of the (spirJtuallyj 
prosperous BrtihmaiiS. 

(Line 2.) Hail. From the eauip looiiit^d at Kama- 
SHTama, with the approjiriat*^ epitlist of owing 

to poSBssaion of aplrtiiUd ahiiiSf idephanta horses unci 
foot-eoldierB, 

(V* 2 J Yictorioua is tlio form of the great Lord 
(MaMd^ra)^ never forsaken (in contemplation by the 
devotees), bedoeked wtih its own splendour^ that has a 
girdle maile of the turd of snates, (and) that destroyeil 
the btnly of Kftmn ('Cupid) at a mere glanra- 

V* 3 .) Yictorions 18 (alao) Dbarma (ReligiotiJ^ tiie 
sole friend ot the creation, the eati^e of prosperity in tvoMi 
the worlda (this and the next), wtiuHe form ia the good 
of othere, nuaeeii [yet) whose existence le inferred from 
the results. 

(Y^ 4i} Kamka, the chief ot the mJera of the eattb, 
was the son of the wieMer of the Chakra (i,e. Tiiluin}^ 


lOO 


w'Lo with a view to lift np the Earth from (beneath) the 
Ocean, assumed the distinguished form of a boar. 

V. 5.) From that Naraka, by whom naraka (hell) 
was never seen, was born king Bhagadatta, the friend of 
Tndra, who challenged in fight Yijaya (i.e. Arjuna), re¬ 
nowned for conquests. 

(V. C.) Of that killer of (his) enemies (there) was 
a son named Vajradatta whose course was like (that of) 
the thunderbolt (Vajra), who with an army of uninter- 
nipted progress always pleased in fight the performer 
of hundred sacrifices (i.e. Indra). 

(V. 7.) When the kings of his family having en¬ 
joyed the iMJsition (ot rulers) for three thousand years had 
(all) attained the condition oi gods, Pushyavarman 
became the lord of the world. 

(V, 8.) His son was Samudravarman, w’ho was 
like a fifth samudra (Ocean), during whose reign there 
was no anarchy, shining with gems, and quick in duels. 

(V. 0.) That king had a son bora of (his queen) 
Dattadevi, (named) Balavarman, whose force and armour 
never broke up and whose army would easily march 
against enemies. 

(Y. 10.) His son born of (queen) Ratnavati was 
the king named Kalayanavarman, who was not the abode 
of even very small faults. 

(Y. 11.) Prom him (queen) Gandharvavati begot a 
son Ganapati (by name) who was incessantly raining 
gifts as (the god) Ganapati (rains) ichor, who was en¬ 
dowed with innumerable qualities, for the extermination 
of strife (as Ganapati) is Imra to destroy the Kali age. 

(Y. 12.1 His queen Yajnavati, brought forth a son 
Mahendravarman, as the sacrificial fire (produces) fire 
who was the repository of all sacrificial rites (like fire). 

(Y. 13.) From him who mastered his self, Suvrata 
generated a son Narayanavarman for the stability (of the 
rule) of the world, who like Janaka (or his father) was 


'toi 

well versed ia the principles of the philosophy of the 
(supreme) Self. 

(V. 14.) From him, Devavati, like Prakriti from 
Parasha, bore Mahabhutavarman, the sixth Mahabhuta 
(element) as it were, for the steady succession of (all) 
the properties. 

(V. 15.) His son was Chandramnkha, who was 
charming by (possessing) all the arts as the moon (by 
the digits), whom Vijnanavati brought forth, as the Sky 
did (the moon), a dispeller of (all) gloom (as the moon 
dispels the darkness). 

(V. 16.) Thereafter (queen) Bhugavati of (good) 
enjoyment became the cause (of birth) of Sthitavarman, 
the supporter of the world, who had innumerable (sources 
of) enjoyment, (Just as) Bhogavati (the city of the Snakes 
of the nether regions) is (the source) of prosperity of the 
chief of the Snakes, the supporter of the earth, who has 
a myriad of hoods. 

(V. 17.) From that king of unfathomable nature, 
of innumerable gems, and the spouse of the (goddess) 
Lakshmi, was born Sri-Mriganka, who had no blemish, 
just as the moon, free from spots, is born from the milky 
ocean, whose substance is unfathomable, whose pearls 
cannot be counted, and from which Lakshmi was pro¬ 
duced. 

(V. 18.) His (i.e, Sthita^varman’s) son king Susthi- 
tavarman was born of Nayanadcvi, he who held the king¬ 
dom in his own hand, and was renowned as Sri Mriganka. 

(V. 10.) By whom was given away to supplicants 
as if it were (a clod of) earth, that shining Lakshmi (i.e. 
wealth) whom (god) llari like a miser bears with joy in 
his bosom. 

(V. 20.) From him Syamadevi, (divine) like that 
goddess (Syama) of the Krita (i.e. golden) age, generat¬ 
ed a son Siipratishthitavarman, the moon as it were to 
dispel (all) gloom. 

(V. 21.) Whose* prosperity was for the benefit of 


otherB, who WAS i>05se9S«d of clcplumts udiI uttt^adtH] by 
the chief Atpoag the IcArned, and of n weli 

ostAbllsUcd oopit&l liJce a kiilacbulaf w1ioM$ lieight Ih for 
the benefit of OthOl's, wbicli is boiinted by till! cluof of 
\'fdyadhArn?f is rich in clcpbants, niiil bae a ridge, 

(V. iili,) TJiO SAtuO f^yainadovi alM> hroiigbt foi’tb 
his yoniiger bmtliuv Sn'BbimkATnrarmna} who like tbe 
sun Was of iDcnloiilablo ri^e aud the abode of nil liglit- 
(T. ^3.J Who tlioiigli being only one, Is, on aecoant 
of LIg cbniaiiter, nnieh mid simnltiineoiiAly reflected in 
the liearie of people, pure like tulrrois turned towan!, 
him. 

(T- 2-i.) Whose tnork (i.o, pLctiua) wae Been in the 
housGK of kings, nntarnished on aoctumt of great lustre, 
like the disc of tbe sun in MVorAl water pola, 

(V. i!5.) Who is wit Lout Cruelty, easily accessibiei 
of iramenBe effects, and the soles of wlmae feet arc 
Biinnunded by people who resort to IiLh protection, like 
the wisit-yieldiug tree wbieU iioids no snukes, which is 
well growing, abounds in rich fniits, and whose roots are 
stiiTOuuded by peu|ile who w'liut Hhude, 

(Lilies 3i"'14.) Moreover he (Biiaskuntvamuin, who 
h:iH been) crealed by tlio hold lotiiH lmrn (god), the cause 
of tho vise, the uiniUgiHg and tlie liestmction of tbe 
l/tiiveitse, for the proper orgunbiitiou of the duties of 
(TAiiOHB) castes and slages (of life) that had lieconie 
mixed up ? who by (liis) rise hus made the cirelft of 
trelated) jHiwerH Iwcome attuched like the Lord of the 
World (the Sun), w hose disc becomes coloured when it 
rises; wlio Las rovejtled the Jigbt of tho Aryn leligion by 
dispelling tho accumulated darkuefis of (tliifi) Kali ape 
by joftking u Judicious upplioatiou of his revenues (like 
the Bun that dispels the acpuniulaled durkncHu in the 
Kali age by spreading (ho mass of ite pleaaunt mys), 
who has equalled tlie imrwess of iho wholo ring of his 
feuduteries by the atieiiglh of his own arm ; who Las 
devised many a way of enjoyment for his Jieieditnry 


subjects, whose (loyal) devotion (to him) was augmented 
by his steadiness (of purpose), modesty and affability ; 
who is adorned with a wonderful ornament of splendid 
fame made of the flowery words of praise variously com. 
posed by hundreds of kings vanquished by him in battle; 
whose virtuous activities, like (those of) Sivi were ap¬ 
plied in making gifts for the benefit of others; whose 
powers, as (of) a second preceptor of the gods (Brihas- 
dati), were recognised by others on account of (Tiis) skill 
in dividing and applying the means of politics that appear 
in suitable moments; whose own conduct was adorned 
by learning, valour, patience, i)rowess and good actions 5 
who was avoided by faults as if they were overcome on 
account of (his) taking to the other (i.e. Virtue’s) side ; 
by whom the Lakshmis (deities of luck) of Kamraupa 
were, as it were, attracted with a staunch incessant ex¬ 
cessive passion of love; to whom was exhibited, with a 
fast embrace, the course of love for the abhigamikagunas 
(by the Lakshmi of Kamanipa drawn by an excessive 
sentiment of constant affection) who is, as it were, the 
breath of the holy Dharma whose person has been seized 
by the powerful Kali (Iron age), the abode of politics 
and good qualities, the receptacle of friends, the shelter 
of the terrified, the abode of good luck, whose dignified 
power was shown by the elevated rank obtained in order 
of succession from (Karaka) the son of Vasumati (Earth), 
the king of kings, the illustrious Bhaskaravarman, in 
sound health, commands the present and the future dis¬ 
trict officers, as well as the courts of justice in the dis¬ 
trict of Ohandrapuri (thus) ; let this be known to you 
(all), that the land of the Mayurasalmalagrahara (grant 
to Brahmanas) lying within this district granted by 
issuing a copper-plate charter by king Bhutivarraan has 
become liable to revenue on account of the loss of the 
copper-plantes, so by the Maharaja having informed the 

senior respectable persons (and) having issued orders for 
making a fresh copper-plate grant, the land has been 


nwarrled to tJiC BruIiiiianM irbo Iiad twea enjoying iIjw 
gruut already la tbe iiiannur oi bfiumt-chhldrtt, so that rm 
las Ik levied on it »? long (ig thfl nun, tlie moon atid the 
eiirfh willeiidtirt-. Tliene are the names of the Brahmans 
(doneetf),^. For hati (iVfiTBliip) cJldrn (nbintion) flud tatra 
(hospitality) esven slmiea are allotted. The prodnee of 
Hjo jand tiint if, increas;(l by the Kansikit (river) iriU go 
to tiio Brah aftat, the rimees of tlm grant, bat the land 
whkii is eniargi’d by lie (.Ianglut shall be oqually divided 
by Hie Brftipmaas as reioidcd. Tbrso are the ' lKiimda< 
lies to the east, Iwa the dried Jsansilra, to tli« sonth^ 
east, that vpr3' Kanrika marked by » (piece ofj heirn fig 
tree, to the wntli cftsi, n (piece of) liewn Jig n-w • 

(LiiifiM 15-51.) To the isoulli-) west the dried river 
bed marked by a eat ilois o fig tree ; to the west now the 
iHiuudarj of the drird river bed; lo the north-west ti 
jHitter'e pit and tbe (said; dried river bed, l ent ea«t 
words ; to the noi-rii n liirge tree (j.e* Bigaouia 

suiiveoleasi: to ilm norib-east the poud of the tnifk-amnn 
KhriHokaoud ilrk-d (river) Jvatisika, The ofUeer 

Issuing liundiicd roTntiiands is firigopub who baa obtained 
the five great #fffcf/ajr. TbeolDeer wbo marks tho bona- 
darjpB IS the hcadmaii ot Chimarapiiri (named; Srlkslii- 
kunda. The n^uyfilinmmkn (is) JanritdaJia SvAmiu. 
(M itiiesHps (T) am) the lawyer JtaradHtta, tbe Kavastlia 
Jiimdlmnsiha ami others. 5-«Myitri and ivriW is 
2«miVMro.Hn Master of ll.o treasn.e (|g) 

K.vakaraprablm. Taii collector (jg) Dattakara 
Piiniu. Engraver (is) Kdliyp. 

veiJs)'^*^ t-nutoniary imprecatory 

(V. 2S.) Bceanso af.erthe boding c.f the pJates these 
newly written letters arc of diiTcrent form (from'tie™ 
of the previous insorlption), therefore they are not forged 


CHAPTER V. 


The dynasty of salastambha. 


Bhaskaravarman died about 650 A.D. We are 
inclined to suppose that he was a bachelor 
throughout his life and therefore died without 
leaving any issue. The fact that he was known 
as Kumara-Raja till his death lends support to this 
supposition. It seems that shortly after his death 
the line to which he belonged came to an end and the 
line commencing with SSlastambha began, his 
immediate successor being deposed by SSlastambha 
who usurped the throne. The name Salastambha 
is given in the inscriptions of Harjara, VanamSla, 
Balavarman III and Ratnapala but it seems to 
have been a birud name. In the inscription of 
Balavraman III his father Virabahu is called “Rana- 
stambha” and in the second inscription of Indr a 
Pala Sangrama-stambha ” is stated as one of the 
thirty-two birud names of that king. Both Rana- 
stambha and Sangrama-stambha mean the same 
thing i.e. one who like a pillar takes resolute stand 
in battle. SSla-stambha may be translated as a 
Sal-column or one’immovable like a pillar of Ssl 
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or a Saltree. The immediate successor of Sala- 
stambha is named as Vijaya in the inscription of 
Harjara and, Vigraha -stambha in the inscription of 
Ratnapala. Vigraha-stambha, which means one 
like a pillar in conflict, is clearly hirud, the real 
name being Vijaya Varma-Deva. Similarly Sala- 
starabha had probably another name with the 
suffix V^arma-Deva. He might have been the 
king referred to as Varma-Deva, or its transposed 
form Deva-Varma, in I-Tsing’s records mentioned 
in Beal’s introduction to the biography of Yuan 
Chwang. The Chinese writers, including Yuan 
Chwang, always referred to Bhaskaravarman 
simply as “ KumSra.” In the same way the Korean 
priest mentioned only the suffix of the real name 
of Salastambha who ascended the throne about 
655 A.D. and ruled till about 675 A,D. He was 
therefore a contemporary ot Adityasena of 
Magadha. 

The Bargaon copper-phte inscription of 
Ratnapalavarman deciphered by Dr. Hoernle 
mentions that “ after this for several generations 
kings of Naraka’s dynasty had ruled the whole 
countT}', a great chief of the Mlechhas, owing to a 
turn of adverse fate, took possession of the king- 
dom.This was Salastambha ” (i). The exact text 
is as follows: — 

Evam vangsha kramena kshitimatha nikhilam 
bhunjatSm Naralcanam rSjyam Mlechhadhindtho 
vidhi chalana vasadevd Jagrdha rdyam." 

Hoernle suggests that the word “ mlechha ” means 
a foreigner. We think the word undoubtedly 


(1) J.A.9.B. vol liXVII part I,* 1898 p. 99, 
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means the non-Htudu Mongoloid people of the 
kingdom. A tribe of these people is still known 
by the name " Mech^ which is clearly the abridged 
forrn of “ jMlechha^\ The word ^adbioatlvi ” may 
mean a ruler, master, governor or evMi a 
commander. So the word ^^mlechhsdhinmhcT may 
mean the “ governor of the Mcch country. At 
this time KSniarupa had grown into such a large 
kingdom that governors were probably appointed 
to administer particular localities. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that when Bbltskaravnrmau 
died, Salas tarn bha who was the governor of the 
Mech country organized a revolt and that he 
dethroned the immediate successor of BbSskara- 
varman and proclaimed himself as king. He 
probably belonged to the dynasty of Bhagadatta 
for ordinarily nobles of the royal family were 
appointed as governors. What the writer of the 
Bargaon inscription evidently meant was that 
the person who could claim the throne I'ightfully, 
being the nearest relative of the deceased ting, was 
pushed aside and SaJastambha of another line 
usurped the throne. As a matter of fact RSjva- 
mati, the daughter of Sri Harsha Varma Deva, 
who belonged to the line of Salastambha, was 
described, in the Nepal inscription ofjayadeva, 
as JShagfidaita rdja K^daja or a descendant of 
Bhagadatta's royal line, VanamSla and Bala- 
varman III, who were kings of the line of Sitlastam^ 
bha also claimed descent from Bhagadatta. It is 
suggested by some that Pralambha and Harjara 
were ndtchha names thus indicating that they 
belonged to a mUf'ihha dynasty fotmded by 
Salustambha, but ' the immediate successors of 
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Sslastambba were Vijaya, Pilaka, Kumara, Vajra- 
deva, Sri Harshadeva and Balavarman and none of 
these can be called mlechha names. It is true 
that in the inscription of Vanamala the name 
Pralambha is considered strange ( Prnlamhha 
ityadbhnta namadheya )| but in the same breath it 
is stated that “ this slayer of enemy-heroes was 
born in the family of Bhagadatta.” In the 
beginning of the stray plate of Haijaravarman 
after certain lines which can not be read, the 
following occur:- “ Oh son of the Earth 
{ PSrthiva) for these reasons your descendants 
will be known as Mlechhas” The reasons given 
may have been contained in the undeciphered 
lines or in the first plate which is missing. It is 
probable that the kings of the line to which 
Vanamala belonged were actually regarded as 
Mlechhas and that is why the writer of the inscrip¬ 
tion attempted to explain the reasons. More 
than a century after, the panegyrist of Ratnapala 
also tried to lower the origin of this line and 
extol that of Brahmapala the founder of the Psla 
line. 

A writer in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has attempted to prove that Vi^akha- 
datta the author of the Mudrarakshasam, the well- 
known Sanskrit drama, was a native of Kamarupa. 
It is believed that Vi^skhadatta flourished towards 
the end of the seventh century. In some 
manuscripts of the Mudramkshasam the name 
Avantivarman occurs in the place of Chandra 
Gupta, found in other manuscripts, in the last sloka 
of the drama. The translation of the last 
would thus be as follows; 
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*May king AvaDtivarman with bis profipcrous con- 
oettions and serv'ants bog protect the earth, be 
wtio is a kingly nianifestation of that self-existent 
God, to whose tusk, when He had assumed the 
form of the Boar, fitted to grant protection, the 
Barth of yore clung amidst universal destruction, 
and on whose urms she now leans being frightened 
by the Mhchha^** 

The ivriter in the Mr, Jogendra 

Chandra Ghosh, thinks that this Avantivanuan 
was no other than the son of BhflskaravannaD. 
Avantivamian, the father of Graha't'arman of 
Moukhari, was a kiug of the sixth century A.D. 
while Vi^skhadatta lived in the latter part of the 
seventh centur>'. Mr, Ghosh writers:- "Who 
this Avantivarimn might then fae ? Although 
history Is silent about any descendant of Ehaskara- 
vannan of Klhnarupa, the reference to the \araha 
QvatQTix lends us to think that this Avantivanuan 
might be the iaiiuediate descendant of Bhaskara- 
vannan who claimed his descent from the Varsha^ 
{ii-atsm. That BhSskaravannati had his sway 
over northern Bengal is evidenced by the fact that 
he had issued his Nidbanpur copper-plate grant 
from his victorious camp at Kamasuvama in 
Heiigal”(i), Although not noticed by him, 
Mr, Ghosh's supposition is strengthened by the 
fact that the danger of the Mleehhct revolt, as 
referred to -in the was actually imminent in 

Kilmarupa when the strong rule ofUbSskaravarman 
ended jvith his death. As already hinted by us, 
Bhuskaravannan’s continued stay in Kamasuvama 


(1) J.P.A.S.B. VoT XXTI, No. 1 pp 241-245. 
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and absence from Kamarupa proper, during the 
latter part of his reign, facilitated the fomenting 
of the revolt and when he died it appears that 
Salastambha, the leader or governor of the 
MlechhaSy usurped the throne by deposing Bhaskara- 
varman’s immediate successor. The danger 
which the author of the MudraraJcshamm feared 
actually materialized. It seems to us that 
Avantivarmjin or Avanti-varma-Deva, as the 
direct successor of Bhaskaravarman, did not reign 
for more than five years at the longest and that 
Salastambha occupied the throne of Kamarupa 
about 655 A.D. after dethroning and probably 
killing him. 

The successors of Salastambha have been 
partially named in the copper-plates of Harjara • 
varman, Vanamala and Balavarman III who all 
evidently belonged to the same dynasty and also- 
in the inscription of Ratnapala who belonged 
to another line, probably of the same dynasty. 
The inscription of Harjaravarman, of which only 
the middle plate has been found, being anterior 
in point of time, we must rely on it for the 
order of succession. According to this record 
Salastambha was succeeded by his son Vijaya. 
The immediate successors of Vijaya were Pslaka 
Kumara and \ ajradeva. Then came the illus¬ 
trious Harshavarman who possessed many good 
qualities and who loved his subjects. His son 
and succesor was Balavarman II who was a 
powerful king and after whom there were bom 
in the dynasty Chakra and Arathi both of whom 
being unrighteous could not succeed to the throne 
which was occupied by the son of Arathi who is 
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not named but who was clearly PrSlambha for 
it is stated in the VanamSla grant that PrSlambha’s 
brother was Arath (son of Arathi), who was 
killed in battle while fighting against enemies. 
The stray plate of Harjaravarman*s grant there¬ 
fore introduces the names of three kings viz. 
Kumara and Vajradeva who were predecessors 
of ^ri Harshadeva and Balavarman II who was 
the son and succesor of ^ri Harshadeva. It 
is not known whether Chakra and Arathi were 
the sons of Balavarman II or of his successor 
but it is clear that none of these two brothers 
could succeed to the throne and PrSlmmbha 
the son of Arathi became king. Arath, the elder 
brother of Pralambha, was evidently killed in a 
battle before Pralambha became king. 

From Salastambha to Vajaradeva there were, 
both inclusive, five or six kings and allowing, on 
an average, sixteen years for the reign of each 
king we can place the accession of Sri Harsha- 
varma Deva about 730 A.D. and, as we shall 
presently see, he reigned for about 20 years till 
750 A.D. Rajyamati the daughter of Sri Harsha 
Deva was married to Jayadeva King of Nepal. 
It is stated in the Nepal inscription that Jayadeva 
^ wedded, as if she were fortune, Rajyamati 
possessed of virtues befitting her race, the noble 
descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line and daughter 
of Sri Harsha Deva, lord of Gauda, Odra, Ka- 
linga, Koshala and other {lands, who crushed the 
heads of hostile kings with the club-like tusks of 
his rutting elephants”(i). Jayadeva’s Nepal 


(1) Indian Antiquary vol. IX p 181, 
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inscription was recorded in the year 153 of a 
certain era. This era was formerly supposed to 
be the dri Harsha era and the date of the inscrip¬ 
tion was taken to be 759 A. D. Sylvain Levi 
has however pointed out that it was a Tibetan 
era ii years earlier than the ^ri Harsha era. 
The year 153 of this era would therefore 
correspond to 748 A.D. We thus get another 
fixed point in the chronology of the Ksmarupa 
kings. It seems fairly certain that ^ri Harsha 
Deva was ruling when this inscription was 
recorded and that his overthrow by Yasovar- 
man took place some time after 748 A.D. 
There is hardly any doubt that he had a long 
reign during which he extended his conquests. 
We can therefore tentatively fix his reign fi'ora 
730 to 750 A.D. 

Salastambha, Vijaya, Palaka, Kumara, and 
Vajradeva who followed Bhaskaravarman appear 
to have held undisputed possession of the terri¬ 
tories which their illustrious predecessor, the 
Kumar Raja, admittedly acqiured. No historical 
record exists to show that they were dispossessed- 
of these territories by any one. After them 
came ^ri Harsha Deva who not only bore the 
name of the famous emperor of India who flourish¬ 
ed in the previous century but also became an 
emperor himself by subjugating Odra (Orissa) and 
Kalinga (Ganjam) on the south and Koshala 
(North Bihar) on the west. The statement in the 
Nepal inscription that he was Gaudodradi- 
Kalinga-Koshala jMtr has been accepted as correct 
by the historians and scholars of Bengal and else- 
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where but Sir Edward Gait has unfortunately 
dismissed it as an ^'instance of poetic exaggeration 
indulged by panegyrists of early Hindu Kings”(i). 
He evidently forgot that Bhaskaravarman himself 
was the master of the whole of Kamarupa and 
Gauda perhaps as far south as the sea. He and his 
successors were the protectors of the sea-route 
from Tamralipti. It is not at all i mprobable that 
about 80 or 90 years after his death, the terri¬ 
tories acquired by him having been thoroughly 
consolidated by his successors, ^ri Harsha Deva 
was powerful enough to conquer new territories 
towards the south and the west in which two 
directions only the kingdom was capable of 
extension. The empire of ^ri Harshavarma 
Deva therefore comprised all the three present 
provinces of Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
with the addition, perhaps, of the eastern portion of 
the United Provinces and the northern portion of 
the Madras Presidency. While ridiculing the 
“panegyrists of early Hindu kings” Sir Edward 
Gait inadvertently and unintentionally failed to refer 
to the most glorious chapter in the history of 
Kamarupa —a period during which Kamarupa was 
the suzerain power over nearly the half of northern 
India from Sadiya in the east to Ayodhya in the 
west and from Himalayas on the north as far as 
the Bay of Bengal and Ganjam to the south. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda supposes that after 
conquering Odra (Orissa) ^ri Harsha Deva 
established probably a relative of his named 


(1) Gait's History oT Assam p 30. 
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Kshemankara Deva as ruler of Orissa (i). He 
makes this conjecture as Kshemankara Deva and his 
successors Sivakara I, Suvakara and Sivakara II 
claimed themselves to be “Bhaumas”\.e. descendants 
of Naraka(2). As a matter of fact copper¬ 
plate inscriptions prove that these kings ruled in 
Orissa in the eighth and ninth centuries (3). It may 
be that after Sri Harsha Deva’s death, about 750 
A.D. Kshemankara Deva, the first king of this 
line, proclaimed himself independent and hence we 
find Subhakara and his son Sivakara II describing 
themselves as Parameswara-Maharajadhiraj Parama 
bhattaraka (4). It is also found that Subhakara 
Deva sent an embassy to China in the year 795 
A.D (5). We can therefore easily place his 
grandfather Kshemankara Deva’s accession about 
745 A.D, the year in which, probably, Sri Harsha 
Deva of Kamarupa conquered Orissa. 

Sri Harsha Deva was not however destined to 
hold this extensive empire long. He at length 
found a rival in Yasovarman of Kanauj, who 
aspired to be a conqueror of northern India and 
with whom he inevitably came into conflict. 
Yasovarman advanced against him and the decisive 
battle was fought within Bihar. In this battle 
Sri Harsha Deva was completely defeated and 
killed. The court poet of Yasovarman, named 
Vakapati, has left a poem styled Gauda-vaho 
(Gaudavadha) or “ overthrow of Gauda” to 


(1) Prabasi vol. XXXII No. 1, 

(2) R.D. Baneiji’s History of Orissa vol. 1 p 159. 

(3) Ibid p 146 

(4) Ibid p 148 

(5) Ibid j) 146 * 
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commemorate this victory which was evidently 
regarded as a great military triumph.* Unfor¬ 
tunately Vakapati has not named the kings of 
Gauda and Vanga overthrown by Yasovarman. 
If he had done so much controversy would have 
been set at rest. The noted Bengali historian, 
R.D. Banerji, claims that Jivita Gupta, the grand¬ 
son of Adityasena was then the reigning king in 
Gauda and Magadha but that the name of the 
Vanga king subdued by Yasovarman in not 
known (i). His theor}’- is hardly probable for 
the sway of Adityasena or any of his successors 
over Gauda has not been proved. R.D. Banerji him¬ 
self admits that ^ri Harsha Deva must have ruled 
over Gauda before 748 A.D. (2). On the other 
hand, Yasovarman’s attack on Magadha and 
Gauda can be placed between 740-750 A.D. 
A ^v^ter in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
has correctly stated that on the overthro\y of 
some successor of Bhaskaravarman by Yasovar¬ 
man of Kanauj anarchy ensued in Bengal (3). 
This is supported by Prof. Krishnaswami Ayengar 
who also surmises that ^ri Harsha Deva of 
Kamanipa and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga 
and Koshala was the Gauda ruler who was 
overthrown by Yasovarman and whose defeat 


* It is stated in the Gaudo-vaho that the king of 
Ganda or the Magadhadhipa was pursued and slain 
but that the Vanga king subsequently submitted to 
Yasovarman and acknowledged him as suzerain. 
Possibly the Vanga king was only a vassal under Sri 
Harsha Deva. 

(1) Bangalar itihash vol. 1 page 105. 

(2j Ibid. 

(3) I. H. Q. vol. VI p 443, 
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was the occasion for the gloriiication in the 
Gaudo-vabo (i), R.D. Baneiji^ who is an acute 
historian, again writes that it is not known 
whether Gauda was conquered by firi Harsha 
Deva or by his predecessor but that probably 
during the first quarter of the eighth century 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Koshala were under 
the kings of Kamarupa and that about that 
time Vasovannan of Kanauj attempted to conquer 
the whole of northern India {2), The fact is that 
Gauda was not conquered by ^ri Harsha Deva 
but by his predecessor Bhsskaravarman more than 
a century before and R.D, Banerji knew this very 
well. His difficulty seems to have been his leaning 
towards the theory that on the overthrow of 
Sa^nka Bengal was occupied by BhAskaravarman 
only temporarily, that the dominions of Sa^anka 
passed on to ^ri Harsha of Kanau] and not to 
BbSskoravarman and that on the death of $ri 
Harsha, when AryiraSswa usurped the throne, 
either Madhava Gupta or his son Adityascna 
became independent, thus suggesting that cither of 
them recovered the possession ol Bcngid from 
BhSskaravannan or his successor (3). There is 
absolutely no historical basis for this supposition. 
As already stated, there Is no doubt at all that 
BhHskaravarman conquered practically the whole 
of Bengal, with the exception perhaps of Samatata, 
after overthrowing ^afiSuka. There is nothing to 


(1) Jonrnal of Indmn ntstorr vol. Ill flsaTl 
pp 813-30, ^ 

<2) Bauealm- itlbash vol. I np 104 . 10 ;, 

(3) Ibid p 
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show that ^ri Harsha’s sway extended to Bengal, 
nor is there anything to indicate that either Madhiava 
Gupta or Adityasena reconquered Bengal, The 
Aphshad inscription of Adityasena boasts of the 
victory of Mahasena Gupta over Susthitavarman 
but makes no mention of any conflict between 
himself and the successor of Bhaskaravarman. In 
his Deoghar inscription, which is obviously much 
later in date, he boasted of having performed the 
Asicamedha sacrifice on his return from the Chola 
country, but even in this record no mention is made 
of any conflict with the successor of Bhaskaravar¬ 
man in northern or central Bengal (i). It seems 
clear that Adityasena’s activities were confined to 
south Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa and that he 
left the Kamarupa kings in undisturbed possession 
of practically the whole of Bengal. It should be 
noted here that neither the later Guptas nor the 
Pala rulers were actually indigenous kings of 
Bengal but while the supremacy of the Pala kings, 
who actually ruled in Magadha, over the greater 
part of Bengal, between the ninth and the twelfth 
centuries, is an undisputed fact there is practically 
no evidence to show that the later Gnptas held 
sway over Bengal after the overthrow of^a^Snka 
and prior to the rise of the Pala power. R.D, 
Baneiji himself admits that the rule of the later 
Guptas came to a close about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century (2). On 
the other hand Yasovarman attained to power 
during the second quarter of the eighth century. 


(l'> Fleet Corpus Inscriptionum Indicatum p 213. 
(2) Bangalar itihash vol I page 97. 
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Accorditiy; lo Vincent Smith he !»ent his einb:4S£y 
to China about 731 A.D. Yasoviirman was a con¬ 
queror, The ancient Hindu kiogs fought more for 
renown than for acquisition of territories. Yaso- 
vaniiau iiiHrchcd all the way firom Kanaiij, not to 
tight against an insignihciml local ruler like Jivita 
Gnpta Hi but to Itave A trial of strength with the 
nevv conqueror, Hiirsba Vanna Deva, who batl 
then e.'ftended his sway as far west as Koshala. 
After the trial was over and 4 rj Harsha Oeva had 
been cru tithed, Yasu vaniian ret Limed to Kupauj 
where he, in hiti; turn, was subsequently defeated 
and overthrown by another conqueror Lalitsditya 
Mutapida, king of Kasbmere. 

Now' the question is wdien was ^ri Harsha 
Deva overthrown by Yasovariiinn. It could not 
have been prior to 74S A.D, the year in which 
the Nepalinscription of Jayadeva was recorded, 
because the ven,' laudatory references to5ri Harsha 
Deva in tliat inscription would not have been made 
if by that time he was no longer the master of 
Gaudd, Odra, Kalinga and Koshala. We may 
therefore tentatively place the date of the decisive 
battle about 750A.O, \TiTieii ^ri Hitrsba Deva was 
overthrown and killed the WiStsxfdttydgfi began in 
Bengal because his powerful rule w*as then ended. 
\ his anarchy did not last for more tlian thirty or 
forty years. During this period, it appears, various 
kings of India ovenrati Bengal taking advantage 
of the absence of a strong ruler. It is stated in 
the Ragholi plate of Jaynvardhana that a son 
ol Sauvnrdhnna killed the iPaundra king and 
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subjugated the whole country (i). We ako find 
thiLt the Gurjara king Vatsaraja Invaded Bengal 
aud carried away t^vo royal umbreUas which livere 
subsequently acquired by the Riislrakuta king 
named Dbruvadimruvarsba (3). There was none 
to resist all these inviisions. Ultimately GopSla, 
tlx: first king of the Pnla dynasty, rose to 
power about the end of the eighth century. 
Both he and his illustrious sou DharmapSla 
at length consolidated their power over Magadha 
and the groiitcr part ofBeugaL DhunnapSla ruled 
during the first quarter of the ninth century. 

A writer in the Indian Historical Quarterly has 
attempted to place Gopala about the second half 
of the seventh century and suggests that the 
in Beng'id began when Bh^kara- 
varman died and that Gopala, who was a 
under Bhaskaravarmau, ultimately became ruler of 
Gauda and Magadha, He identifies GopSla with 
the “Sri Gopala” mentioned iu Bhaskaravarman's 
inscription as the “officer issuing hundred commands 
who has obtained the five great souads." it is 
curious that such a theory has been seriously put 
forward in a historical inagajdnc. If Gopala be¬ 
came king during the second half of the seventh 
century, who was the ruler of Gaiida who was 
overthrown by dlri Harsha Deva ? Who was again 
the Gauda ruler killed by Yasovarman towards the 
middle of the eighth century ? We have a fixed 
chronological point in the iusciiption of the Nepal 
king Jayadeva. We must therefore make dri Harsha 


(1) Epi^phia Jndlea rel. IX p 41 
(8) Indian Antiqjinty vol. XI p 16T, 
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r)eva the suzierain over GhucIoj Odra, Kaling^a and 
Ko^ala shortly before yiifS A.D, On the other 
hiuid, it does not uppesir tirat (i-opalci or any of his 
inimediate successors, vis. Dhartimpnls and Do 
vapala was overthrown by any king of Kiitiiarupa 
or by Yasovannan of Kanauj. The nriter has 
made no attempt to reconcile ifieso inconsistencies 
of his theory. 

As alreadv staled, ^ri Harsha Dova was over- 
thrown and killed in bstttlc. Gait assumes that the 
line of Sakistatnbha ended with Harsha Deva 
(l). In the Temper grant of Vatiainala, tlie grand¬ 
son of Fralambhiij ii is however stated that Salas" 
tainbha and ^ri Harsha Deva were the ancestors 
of Pralamhha who himself belonged to the dynasty 
of Naraka. All doubts on this point have been 
set at rest by the discovery and decipherment oi 
the stray plate of Harjaravamian rvherein it is 
stated distinctly that Harshavannan 0 ri Harsha 
Deva) was succeeded by his son Balavarman II (2). 
With ^ri Harsha DevTs death the empire which 
Bb&skaTaviiniian acquired and which he largely 
extended also fell 10 pieces. Practically the tvhole 
of Gauda passed oni of the bands of the Khmarupa 
kings. Only a small stretch of country in nortliern 
Bengal appc^irs to have been retained in I'CSntarupa 
for we find that Vanariiatu, who ruled in the ninth 
century, granted lands within this area. 

Kainarupa proper probably remained unalfected 
by the anarchy which over took Gauda but its kings 
were no longer overlords. After Sri Harsha Deva 


fll Qatr's Biatory of Assam p ap. 
(2) Kamampa B&sanayalj pp 48-51, 
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the next king wiis his son Balavarman 11 who ts 
said to have been powerfiil. Aftiir liiin probably 
there were two kings whose names have yet to be 
recovered. Then came PrUlambha the son of 
A rath I tvho seems to have been the contemporary 
of llic first Pa!a ruler GopSla. In thy VananrSla 
inscription he is described as the dtrscendant of 
Bbagadatta and as Lord of PrSgjyotisha. (i), 
" He was against those who were enemies to his 
ancestors irom Salastanibha down to ^ri Harisha 
(Sri Harsha Deva) who are all deceased” (2). 
There is a reference in this iuscripcion to Pralam- 
bha's brother who is not named but simply called 
Arath or son of Arathi who seems to have been the 
chief general of the army (3L According to 
Gait, Pralambha "killed or banished all the 
members of the former ruling family." We do 
not find any authority for this statement. It is 
only in the inscription of Vanamala that we find 
any direct mention of him. In this inscription he 
is described as K^hyata-bo&A-x-ira (destroyer of the 
enemy heroes) but not as destroyer of the members 
of the former ruling lamily. There is no mention any* 
where of the murder or banishment of the relatives of 
the former kings, Gail*s statement is evidently based 
on an incorrect translation. Pralambha's queen was 
named Jivada by whom be bad a son named Harjara 
(4). It is stated that Harjara was " like Yudhisthira 
in truth, like Bhima to bis enemies and like Jisfanu in 
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battle ”(i). 

Haijaravarman, whose rock-inscription at 
Tezpur is dated 510 Gupta era, equivalent to 
829 A.D., probably ruled Circa 820-835 A.D. This 
date is another very valuable fixed point in the 
chronology of the Kainarupa kings. It also shows 
the use of the Gupta era in Kamarupa. It may be 
that the Gupta era was better known and more 
popular than the Harsha era or because the Gupta 
emperor Samudra Gupta had at least conquered 
Kamarupa and made the then Kamarupa king his 
vassal whereas ^ri Harsha of Kanauj was not the 
overlord of the Kamarupa king but his firiead and 
ally. It does not appear that there was any local 
era in use in Kamarupa at any time. In their inscrip¬ 
tions the kings mentioned only their regnal years. 
Haijaravarman was probably the contemporary of 
the second P^a king Dharmapala. He was 
evidently an illustrious king, for in the Now- 
gong inscription of Balavarman III it is stated 
that after Palaka, Vijaya and other kings had 
followed in succession “there arose in the land 
a great king Harjara by name who was an 
affbction to his enemies” (2). The inscription 
on the stray plate discovered by Vidyavinod 
shows that the smaller kings oi the submontane 
tracts, who used to fight amongst themselves, 
all acknowledged the suzereignty of Harjara- 
varman. In this mscription, recorded at Hatape- 
swara, Haijaravarman is designated as “Parama 


(1) J.A. 8 .B. vol. IX part II pp 76 

(2) J. A. 8 . B. (1897) pp 293-297. 
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Parameswara, Parama Bbattaraka Parama Mahes- 
wara”. Only the middle-plate of this inscription 
has been found. It appears that this inscription 
contained an order issued by prince Vanamala, 
who is mentioned as Yuvaraja, from Hatapesvara 
which is described as Jayaskandhavara”. On 
the other hand in his rock-inscription Haijara him¬ 
self described Haruppeswara as a pura (city). 
There is no doubt that Hatapeswara or Haruppes¬ 
wara was the capital of Haijara and not merely a 
victorious camp. During the reign ofhissonand 
successor Vanamala this city had wide streets and 
was adorned by numerous lotus-covered lakes. It 
was also the abode of many learned and holy men. 
It is not kno\vn however whether this capital was 
founded by Haijara or any of his predecessors. 
Vidyavinod supposes that it was established as 
capital by Salastambha, after he usurped the throne, 
when the old capital Pragjyotishpur was very likely 
sacked and destroyed. 

There is some doubt as to the real name of the 
city. In the stray copper-plate of Haijaravarman 
it is called Hatapeswara but in his rock inscription, 
which however has not yet been very satisfactorily 
deciphered, the name is Haruppeswara. The in¬ 
scription of Vanamala which describes the grandeur 
of the city mentions the name as Harayeshana, 
according to the decipherment made by Pandit 
Kamalakanta. As the copper-plates are no longer 
available it is not possible now to say whether 
Pandit Kamalakanta’s reading was correct. Pandit 
Vidyavinod however seems to be definite that in 
the subsequent inscription of Vanamala’s grandson 
Balavarman III the name HSruppeswara is clearly 
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legible. Both Pandit Vidyavinod and Rai Bahadur 
A.C. Agarwala have suggested different meanings 
of the name Haruppeswara which was very proba¬ 
bly the name of a linga. Probably this linga re¬ 
presented Hetuka or Ilalaka Sulin whose fallen 
temple Vanamiila is said to have rebuilt and the 
ruins of which are probably those now lying in 
Tezpur town. In that case the name of the linga 
should have been Hatakeswara instead of Harup¬ 
peswara or Hatapeswara and the linga itself was 
probably of gold as the word Hataka means gold. 
The Muslim historians state that when Mahaminad 
Bukhtiyar was surrounded by the troops of the 
Kamarupa king in 1206 A.D. he took refuge in a 
temple which contained a huge image of solid gold. 
This was probably another Siva temple containing 
a gold linga. Whatever that may be, during the 
reign of Vanamala the city was of considerable 
dimensions extending probably from the Bamuni 
hill on the east to Dah-Parbatia on the west with 
the modem town of Tezpur in the centre where 
evidently the king’s palace stood. 

The rock-inscription of Harjaravarman purports 
to be an ordinance regulating the plying of boats 
in the Brahmaputra within certain boundaries 
specified therein. It seems the dispute was between 
fishing boats and boats belonging to the royal navy 
during the incumbency of the Commander-in-chief 
Maha-SSmanta Suchitta. It was ordained in the 
inscription that fishing boats must restrict them¬ 
selves to midstream and that any violation of the 
order would be punishable with a fine of 100 
cowries. The boats belonging to the navy being 
large they could be propelled Upstream by means 
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of rope« only and therefore it was necessary to 
keep the shoreside of the river clear for them. The 
order was inscribed in bold characters on a huge 
rock-boulder on the hank of the river so that it 
may be visible to all boats passing up and down. 
This inscription was lecotded about the ninth year 
of the king's reign, 

Harjaravannan had by his queen TSrS a son 
named VanamSla who has left a copper-plate in- 
scriptioti from which vve find that he was a con¬ 
queror and his kingdom extended as far as the lines 
of forest near the sea-shore or sea-like waters. 
{Jala T\idhi tata vanmnala simUcadhi jnedint patk- 
tasya yogya Hi nSfna dhata chakre ifi). 

This probably means that Sylhet and Mymensiiigj 
bordering on the low-lying sea-like country, were 
under his sway. This inscription was recorded in 
the nineteenth year of the king's reign w'bich shows 
that he had a long reign. By his inscription 
Vananiala granted lands to a Brahman in the 
village Abhissura-vataka neiir Chaiidrapnri on the 
west of the Trisrota (Tecstn)*. The inscription 
gives a vivid and poetic description of tlie city ot 
HHnippeswarii, the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
on which it stood and the line of boats that adorned 
the river-side. It is stated that in Hamppeswara 


• lu ISIO BlOOlimdn in Itis and Grfjjrnipliy' 

t>f (J- A. S B) 

liave to bcftt in minct tiuit thin Kurutoyii. in 
furmcr timesi iv3i8 connectisil by btanebea iritb tho 
Ttesta (Tnwrota) and lliftt TwsSt#, befom 1784, 
llaivtid west of tlifl KaralojJi, joined tbe Attml and ft 11 
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people of all castes and occupations lived happily, 
that this city was the residence of numerous learned 
and pious men, that its streets were wide but 
crowded with elephants, horses and chariots, on 
which were mounted the kings and the notables, 
and the horizon was clouded by the massing of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry. A very poetic 
description is given of the river the water of which 
became pure by constantly washing the waist of 
the Kamakuta hill which contained the temple of 
^iva and His consort MahS Gauri. The boats 
were adorned (perhaps with flags and buntings). 
Chauries waved from them and Kinkinis were 
attached to them to make sounds while being pro¬ 
pelled; they were variously painted and moved very 
last. Perhaps the scribe was describing a boat- 
race on the Brahmaputra organized for the pleasure 
of the king. One could see such crocodile-headed, 
painted and bedecked race-boats on the Brahma¬ 
putra on festive occasions down to the eighties of 
the last century. A picture of such a boat is 
given in the Darranri raj Vansdvali by Suryakhari 
Doibogna who wrote the book towards the end ol 
the eighteenth century. It is further stated in the 
inscription that the sounds of music arising from 
the numerous temples, the incantations of the priests 
performing Yajnas and the many lotus- 
flowered beautifiil lakes proclaimed the glory of 
Vanamala Varma in all countries. Even now the 
small town of Tezpur is a town of beautiful lotus- 
covered lakes. 

According to the Nowgong inscription of Bala- 
varman III Vanamala “erected* a row of palaces 
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which had 00 equal in the world and being exten¬ 
sive possessed many rooms and though gay with 
general ornatnentation was also lumished with true 
pictures”(i). This palace was in the ancestral 
camp of HiLruppeswara which was also the capital 
of Haijara. The Nowgong inscription also states 
that Haiuppeswara was on the bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra for it Is stated that “near that pure river 
Louhityaj the current of which was agitated by the 
foreheads of his victorious elephants, there stands 
that ancestral camp of his (jmitamaha KatSkam)?' 
The name of Hatjaravamtau has been preserved in 
Terpur by the tnagnilicenl tank constructed by 
him and which Is still known as Hajarapukhurl. 
The extensive architectural remains in and around 
Tezpnr, which will be fully described in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, testify to the building activities of 
his son VanamSla as recorded in the Terpur copper¬ 
plate inscription. 

There is no doubt that Vanamala was succeeded 
by his son Jayamala but there is disagreement as 
to whether Virabahij was the son ol Jayamiila or 
whether Virabahu was another name of Jayamahi. 
Dr. Hocmle takes the word Vanamitia in stanza 
ifi as adjective of Jayamala and holds that it was 
JayamSta who " fiaving observed that his son had 
hnishcd his education and attained adolesence made 
made over to him the (royal) umbrella of moon- 
like whiteness together with the two (royal) cha- 
mcris and thett bravely enduring Uie rile of starva¬ 
tion became absorbed into the light of the Divine 


(IJ J. A. 3, B. vol. IJCVI port I pp 28G*2ftT. 
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Being”, Vidyavinod thinks that it was Vanamala 
who thus abdicated in favour of his son Jayamala. 
According to thim “ Sri Virabahu ” mentioned in 
stanza i8 refers to JayaraSla. In other words after 
becoming king he assumed the birtid name Vira¬ 
bahu. Vidyavinod is right for it is not stated in 
the inscription that JayamSla had a son named 
Virabahu. In the absence of such a statement we 
may assume that Jayamala was known also as Sri 
Virabahu. 

On the abdication of his father Virabahu ascended 
the throne and married a princess named Amba ot 
of rank equal to his own or in the language of the 
inscription “equal to himself in point of family, 
beauty and age.” It was probably this king who 
was a contemporary of the Pala king Deva Pala 
whose cousin JayapSla is stated, in the Bhagalpur 
inscription of Narayana Pala, to have come to 
friendly terms with the Lord of Pragjyotisha. 
Dr. Hultzch thinks that the stanza in the inscription 
may be tr.ken to mean that Jayapala supported the 
king of Pragjyotisha successfully against the king 
of Utkala but other scholars do not accept this 
interpretation. The stanza seems to mean that 
Jayapala, in obedience to the orders of Deva Pala> 
having marched out at the head of a mighty army 
for the conquest of all quarters, the king of Utkala* 
being frightened by his very name, left his o\vn 
capital whereas the king of Pragjyotisha having 
resolved not to equip for war remained in friendly 
neutraliti surrounded by a host of suitors. In any 
case R. D. Baneiji s interpretation that Jayapala 
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subdued the king of Prilgjyotisha is not correct(i). 
According to the No^v'^gong iuscriptiou “ when the 
appointed time came through the power of his 
maturing Karma king V'jrabahu, white distinguish- 
ing himself in war was attacked by a disease 
contracted through neglect of medical advice,* 
Considering that the world is vain and bumau life 
unstable like a water-drop he bethought himself 
of what remained for him to do. So, on an 
auspicious day, tbe king transferred, in the 
prescribed form, his throne and crown to that son 
of his w'ho was tall of body, in appeiirance like a 
llon-cnb" ( 2 ). Virabahu thus, like his father 
Vanamtila, abdicated in favour of his son Baia- 
varman III rvho was not perhaps his eldest son but 
whom he selected as tbe most fit to succeed him 
in tile throne. 

Balavarman III is described in his inscription 
a.q a powerful monarch, who "conquered ali poten¬ 
tates ill dire contest by Ins arm which showed dark 
against the numerous flashes of his drawm sword- 
blades’*, who was "fearful of disgrace, harsh towards 
enemies, gentle towards religions preceptors, 
truth-speaking, not contentions nor vatiuting, 
generous and purified from sin through ihe 
reverence shown to his father and mother” 
Balavarman 111 probably ruled during the last 
quarter of the ninlh centiny. His inscription was 
recorded in the eighth year ol his reign, 

(0 Bangaiar Itiliiuli vnl, I p Ifift, 

(W) J- A. 3, B. Ko,IV (IBS") p 
* Vifiyavinod thinks that Ibt* clisaxise waa oaa not 
carable by physicians autl not one contraotod tirougli 
neglect of pbysicianH’ advice. 
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In tbe inscription of Balavanunn 111 it is 
expressly staled dial the lands mentioned in the 
grant ivonld be free from all inierference and 
annoyance caused by Rajni, Kitja-piUraj Kanaka, 
Kajavallabba, the elderly woman employed in 
guarding the female apartments in the palace^ those 
engaged in fastening boats or elephants, policemen 
in search of thieves and stolen properties or 
engaged in punishing crioiinals, persons pitching 
the royal umbrella or tent and the officers 
employed in collecting the tenants’ taxes or other 
imposts. In the land^grant of Ratnapnla, about 
a century after, similar exemptions are set forth 
in a stanza which Hoemle has translated thusi- 
"The king sends his greet itigs and commands 
to all and several who reside there: to the 
common people of the Briiliman and other 
castes, headed by the district revenue officers anti 
their clerks as well as to the other (higher class ) 
people, such as the Kiijaiiakas, RajapuIras, Riija- 
vallabhas etc,, and above them the Kanakas, Rajuis 
and RSjas and in fact to all who may reside there 
in future at any time:- Be it known to yon that 
this land together with its houses, paddy-fields, dry 
land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands etc. of 
whatever kind it may be, inclusive of any place 
within its borders, and freed from all worries on 
account of tlie fastening of elephants, the Jastening 
of boats, the searcliing for thieves, the inflicting of 
punishhments, the tenants' taxes, the imposts for 
various causes and the pasturing of animals such 
as elephants, horses, camels, cattle, buffaloes, 
goats and sheep, as set forth in this charter”. 
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The above mentioiicd ordmances, which are 
not to be found in the land-grants of the earlier 
kings such as Bhaskaravanuan and VanamSla- 
varman, are interesting in that they give ns a 
glimpse ol the system of administration then 
obtaining and also indicate the extent of prestige 
and influence gained by Brahmans over the bier 
kings. It appears that the Raja (King), the Rajui 
(Queenjand the Kanaka (war-lord> took prece¬ 
dence over the Rajaputra (prince) and the Raja- 
valbbha (favourite of the king). A Brahmotiara 
or grant to a pious Brahman was considered so 
sacred and inviolable that even the king could 
not enter or pilch his tent upon it at any time nor 
could any part of it be used for military operations 
by a Rlnaka. nor could the police enter it even 
for detection of crime or pnnishment of ofienders. 
The tenants of these estates were exempted from the 
payment of all other taxes or imposts for purposes 
of the State exchequer, indirectly, it seems, all 
other lands were subject to these interferences and 
open to free pasturage. It is not however 
understood what worry or annoyance could be 
paused to the grantee of a Brahmodar^t estate by 
the chamberlain matrons ol the royal household. 
It should be added that by this inscription the Wng 
granted lands to a young Brahman who had just 
returned from the preceptor's house after limshing 
his education and who was about to begin married 
life. The grant tvas made on the Bihn day on 
which the Brahman came to beg. Eji'en now it is 
a custom among the Brahmans of Kamnip to go 
about begging on that auspicious day Le, the 
of CAufifro.^Xhc Kamauli graut of V<iidya 
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Devu, about 200 years aJier, was also made oa 
this auspicious day, 

After SalavartuaR 111 there is a gap covering 
nearly too years - the longest gap in the chronicle 
of the KSmiimpa kings from the fourth down to 
the twelfth century. It will not be possible to 
supply this gap until wc discover an epigraphic 
record of a king intervening between Balavanuan 
III and Ratnapaln. Tn the first inscription of the 
latter the following occur :~ 

"After thus for several generations, kings of 
Niuaka's dynasty had ruled the whole country the 
MlechhMhinatha^ owing to a turn of adverse Site, 
took possession of the kingdom. This was SSlas^ 
tambha. In'succession to him also there were 
kings, altogether twice ten (twenty) in number, 
who are well-known as Vigrahastarnblm and the 
rest.* 

“ Seeing that the twenty first of them, ihe illus¬ 
trious king, TySga Singha by name, has departed 
to heaven \vithout leaving any of his race to 
succeed him, his subjects thinking it well that 
** UAeutufi ” (i,e. one of Karaka's race) should be 
appointed as their lord, chose Brahmapilla from 
amongst liis kindred to be their king on account of 
hla fitness to undertake the government of tlie 
country 

It is clear from (he above quotation that 
Sulastambha s successors, in his own line, were alto¬ 
gether twenty in number and that therefore nineteen 
kings intervened between SSlastambhii and Tyaga 
Siijgha who was the twentyfirst king of that line. 
Between Balavarman IT and PraJambha there wore, 
as we have already seen, probably two kings whose 
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niUQCs hav6 uot, been found. It would tliereforo 
appear that at least six kings, whose names are not 
found, inteni'enetl between Biila\'arman lU and 
TySga Sing ha. With the help of the InsGiiptions 
discovered so far we can tentatively suggest the 
following list of the kings of Kamarupa from the 
death of Bhaskaravaniian till the accession of 
Brahmapuia which may have taken place during the 
last quarter of the tenth century :—- 


Name. Approximate reign. 


Avan tivar man 

650-655 A.D, 

A’ifM; dt/nasiy be^in^. 

S^dasUtmbha 

655-675 A.D. 

1 


Vijaya ... 

675-685 » 

X^ftlaka 4 *. 

685-700 ir 

KumSTa 

70 O- 7 I 5 „ 

Vajra Deva 

715-730 „ 

Sri Harshavanna Deva 

730-750 

I 


Balavarman IT 

750-765 >1 
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Chakra —AratM (did not reign) 

I 


Fralambha 

1 

Harjaravannan 

I 

Vaiuiinaluvarman 

I 

* *m 

800-820 „ 

11 i 

520-835 » 

w v4 

83S-8&O „ 

A. 

Jay am iLb>'nnia an 
(Viiabfihu) 

1 

■t * * 

S60-S75 „ 

B^lavurinan HI 

# n 

i4 • 

* 

S 75-890 „ 

* * 

TyagaStngba 970-985 „ 

JVeir dyntuly begins. 
BrahmapSla 985 A.D, 




CHAPTER V|. 


Dynasty of Brahmapala. 


As already stated in the previous chapter, 
according to the inscription of RatnapSla, when 
Tyaga Singha died leaving no heir to succeed him 
the people elected Brahmapala to be their king. We 
find here a parallel to the tradition that in order 
to remove the anarchy in Magadha and Gauda the 
people of those countries elected Gopfila, the first 
Pala ruler of Magadha, as their king about the end 
of the eighth century. Such election by popular 
vote was clearly a myth. The fact is that both 
Gopala in Magadha and Brahmapala in Kamarupa 
were actually adventurous upstarts who, finding 
the throne vacant, collected a following and pro¬ 
claimed themselves as kings exactly as Bisu, the 
Koch, did in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
As there was no one else strong enough to dispute 
the pretensions of Gopala or Brahmapala the people 
had no other alternative but to accept them as their 
rulers. After Brahmapala became king it was 
perhaps given out that he was a king chosen by the 
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people, like Gopala, and, it seems that in imitation 
of the Pala rulers of Magadha and Gauda, he 
assumed the surname Pala. The writer of the 
Ratnapala inscription, in order to make the story 
of popular election look more probable, added that 
Brahmapala was a scion of the Bhagadatta dynasty 
and that is why the choice of the people fell upon 
him. It is stated in the RatnapSla inscription 
that Brahmapala was a warrior who could single- 
handed overcome his enemy in battle. He was 
evidently a powerful and resourceful leader; other¬ 
wise he could not have secured the throne. He 
was a young man when he became king, lor it was 
after his accession that he married Kula De\d by 
whom he had a son named Ratnapala. We do not 
know whether Brahmapala had a long reign like 
his son but it appears that when Ratnapala grew 
up Brahmapala abdicated in his favour, probably 
to avoid a dispute relating to succession. 

It seems that during Brahmapala’s reign 
Kamarupa was attacked by Jatavarman, son of 
Vajravarman of the Varman dynasty which ruled 
probably in Eastern Magadha when the Piila power 
began to wane. This invasion is mentioned in the 
Belava copper-plate inscription of Bhojavarma 
Deva ( i), the grandson of Jatavarman, who there¬ 
by granted lands in the Paundra bhukti, the grant 
being issued from the victorious camp at Vikrama- 
pura. It is stated in verse 8 ol this inscription 
that “ seizing the great glory of Prithu son of Vena, 
espousing Virasri the daughter of Kama, e.xtending 
his supremacy among the Angas, conquering the 


(1) Epigraphia Indica vol. XII p. 37. 
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fortunes of Kamarupa, putting to shame the strength 
of the arms of Divya, crippling the dignity of 
Gobardhan and giving away all his wealth to 
Brahmans he fjatavarman) extended his own pa¬ 
ramount suzerainty.” Divya mentioned above 
has been identified to be the Kaivarta leader who 
successfully rebelled against the Pala ruler. It 
appears that Jatavarman invaded Kamarupa and 
defeated its king but could not annex the kingdom.* 
It is probable that after this defeat Brahmapala 
abdicated in favour of his son Ratnapala who ap¬ 
pears to have removed the capital to Gauhati, on 
the banks of the Louhitya, and, after fortifying it, 
called it Durjaya or impregnable. It may be that 
Brahmapala himself had removed the capital from 
Haruppeswara to Gauhati and that his son Ratnapala 
simply strengthened it by erecting necessary forti¬ 
fications. Such strengthening of the defences of the 
capital was found to be necessary in view of the 
defeat sustained by his father. 

Pandit Vidyavinod supposes that when Sala- 
stambha founded his dynasty he removed the capital 
to Haruppeswara where all the kings of his line 
do^vn to Tyaga Singha ruled. When the people 
elected Brahmapala, a lineal descendant of Bhaga- 
datta, as their king, he re-transferred the capital to 
Pragjyotishpur (Gauhati) or its neighbourhood. 
Ratnapala after fortifying this city called it ^ri- 
Durjaya. It is clearly stated that this city was on 


• Pandit Vidyavinod gives a diflTerent interpretation 
to the particular stanza in the Belava inscription and 
holds that the supposed invasion of Kamanipa by Jatavar¬ 
man is really baseless.* 
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the Brahmaputra. The lands granted by Ratna- 
pala’s first inscription and by both of Indrapala’s 
inscriptions were, as stated in these inscriptions, 
on the Uttar kul i.e. on the north bank of the river. 
From this specific mention of the uttar kul 
Vidyavinod supposes that the capital was on the 
south bank of the river. Between Tezpur and 
Gauhati there is no other suitable site on the south 
bank of the river where a fortified city could be 
built. The identification of ^ri-Durjaya with 
Gauhati is therefore almost inevitable. 

We have two copper-plate inscriptions of 
Ratnapala, known as the Bargaon and the Sual- 
kuchi grants. It is satisfactory that both these 
grants state the regnal years in which they were 
recorded. The first grant was recorded on the 
Vishnupadi Sankrdnti in the twentyfifth year of 
the king’s reign. The second one was recorded 
in the following year. It is stated in these 
records that Ratnapala was a warlike and power¬ 
ful prince and that "by reason of the elephants 
pearls, carried forth by the impetus of the un- 
restrainable stream of blood running fi-om the 
split foreheads of the elephants of his enemies* 
his, Ratnapala’s, battle field looked beautiful 
like a market-place strewn with the stores of 
merchants and ruby-coloured through the blood of 
the slain ( 2 ). A very glowmg account is given of 


• This fable of pearls, known as Oaja-mnTcia, being 
found in the frontal protuberances of certain elephants 
is referred to in the inscriptions of several old Hindu 
kings of the various couutries of India. 

(2) J. A. 8. B. vol. LXvii ( 189 S) p. 99. 
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the splendour and the strength of the fortifications 
of Ratnapala’s capital named Duijaya. It is stated 
that though the capital was “crowded with a dense 
forest, as it were, of arms of his brave soldiers 
who were han kering after the plunder of the camps 
of all his enemies, yet was it fit to be inhabited 
by wealthy people (merchants). In it the disc of 
the sun was hid from the view by the thousands 
of plastered turrets which are rendered still 
whiter by the nectar-like smiles of the love-drunk 
fair damsels standing on them . * • ♦ ♦ It is 

adorned by learned men, religious preceptors and 
poets who have made it their place of resort • • 

• * * • Like the cloth which protects the kings’ 

broad chest, its boundaries were encompassed by 
a rampart, furnished with a fence strong like that 
used for the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause 
chagrin to the king of Gurjara, to give fever to 
the heads of the untameable elephants of the chief 
of Gauda (Gaudendra), to act like bitumen in the 
earth to the lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the 
Bahikas and Taikas, to cause discomfiture to the 
master of the Deccan country * • 

It is rendered beautiful by the river Louhitya ♦ 

• * * Such is the town in which the Lord 
of Pragjyotisha took up his residence and which 
he called by the appropriate name of DuijayS. • • 

• * In that town, which emulated the residence of 
VSsava, the King ♦ • * * the Parameswara 
Parama-bhattaraka MaharajadhirSja, the illustrious 
Ratnapalavarma Deva, who meditates at the feet 
of the Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious Brahmapala- 
varma Deva, may he prosper.” The above 
extract is from Hoemle’s translation. Pandit 
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Vidj^avinod hns pointed out that on certain points 
Moemle’s intei pretations are not quite correct. 

The name of the |>oet who composed the verges 1 1 
the luscription does not appear but the high literary 
merit of the coniporition is beyond question. Tlie 
refci'cnco to Gurjara, Gauda and Kerala does not 
mean that Ralnapak had actually any conflict with 
the kings of these couutries, as supposed by 
Hoemle. It was simply meant to einphasiiee tbe 
strength and CNcellcnce of the fortifications. The 
inscription mentions tliai the king had certain 
copper-mines within his kingdom for it is said that 
“he delights in making his copper mines lucrative". 
These rnines probably existed and still exist lu 
the Garo or the Kbasi Hills. In spite of what the 
court panegyrist has recorded, there is little doubt 
that about this time the Kamaiupa power was on 
the decline. 

Ratnapala had a long reign for about thirty 
years as his second grant was given in the tw'^enty- 
sixth year of his reign. His son was Purandara 
Pah. From some of the verses in the Tudra PSla 
inscription, found at Gauhati, Hoernle supposed 
that Porandara Pah died during the life-time of 
his father RatnapSla who was therefore succeeded 
by his grandson IiidraP5la(i). This siippositiou 
has been confirmed by the subsequent discovery of 
the inscription of DharmapSia wherein ii is stated 
that PuodarapBla died as jutaraja, in the 
IndrapSla inscription Purandarapsla is described 
as a poet ( 2 ). In this inscripion also the capital 


ril J. A.* 6. B. Ho, 2 ( 18 ( 17 ) pp, 158-132 

(2} Ibid, , 
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is said to iiave been Duijaya. It is also 
stated that Purandara Psla “had the distinettoti 
of obtainmg for wife the princess Durlabbi# • ♦ 
who was descended from the royal races of the 
extensive kingdoms conquered by the victorious 
arms of jBmadagnis son'^ (t ), It is not possible to 
find fi-om th is reference from what quarter princess 
Durlabha came, Parasiirama is said to have 
overthrown all Kshanriya kings and so it can be 
surmised that DurlabhS tvas a Kshattriya prmcegs, 
the daughter of some welhfcnovm king of nortliem 
India of that ItmCj othenvise she w’oiild not have 
been so glorified, Vidyavinod says tfeit sonie 
Brahmans were settled near ParasnrSma Kiinda 
where a Hindu kingdom may have existed and 
Purandarii Piila may have married a princess of 
that Iringdom. We do not think that ibis surmise 
is correct. It is stated that “when king Indrapala 
sat bo his throne the mosaic floor of his audience 
hall looked like a rriiit-covered tree by reason 
of the strewn-about jewels that fell from the crownas 
of the princes as they vohintarily stood rever¬ 
ently bowing before him iviih joined hands" (2), 
It is also said that during his rirtuous reign the 
earth was “greatly flourishing" and that he “ had a 
residence of coiresponding virtues, a town full of 
eiepfeuUs, horses and jewels and impregnable to 
tire attacks of any royal dynasty, whence it 
was named Sri Duijaya” (3), 


(1) J. A, B.li, iTo 3 (IS97) pp m i 3a 

(2) Ibid, 

(3) Ibid, 
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VVe have two iDscriptiona of Indrapala ibe 
first being recorded in the eighth year and the 
second in the twenty-first year of bis reign. 
This shows that Indrapala had also a fairly 
long reign. He was succeeded by his son 
Gopala who ascended the throne pix*bably 
about the middle of the eleventh century. In 
the first mscription of his grandson Dharmapiila 
it is stated that Oopala was a powerful prince who 
was also liberal in his gifts, His son Harshapila 
succeeded him. It its recorded that the blood of 
his enemies killed by hlpi in battle appeased the 
thirst of the Hskshasas (i). This indicates that 
Harshapab was involved in war. In the Viira- 
Tiifinka C/iarita by Vihlan it is stated that the 
Cbalukya prince, Vikramanka Invaded Kamanipa 
about this time. HarshapSla married Rates, a lady 
of high rank and had by her a son named Dharma- 
pahiwho has left two copper-plate inscriptions 
both of which have been puhlisliod by Pandit 
V idySvinod In his ^'Aamarnpa i 9 asanav{ili" The 
first was recorded in the third regnal year and by 
Ibis Dharmnpslu granted lands to a Brahman, named 
Himanga, who appears to have been an export 
m :irchery, and who was a native of vnllace 
Krosanja in Sravasti, In the Silimpur stone- 
^ab msmptmn of PrahSsa, deciphered by Mr, 

R. G. Biisak, (2), winch must be posterior in time 
0 the D^amapala mscriplion,mention is made of 
the loealrty called bravastj ivhicb Mr, Ba.iak locates 
'vithin Norths a-neal, P;,„dit Vidyivi™a 

SaBauavali pp, ico-iss. 

I DIO 
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iiAs attempted to proYe that this locAlity was 
within Kamarupa and that frotn this place some 
Brahmans migrated to Pundra (Nortbem Bengal)*. 
In the second inscription, the genealogy of 
Dbarmapala is drawn from GopSla though 
in the first inscription it was drawn from 
Brahmapala, We find from this inscription 
that the queen of Gop^a was named Nai'anS, 
Another important fact found from this inscrip¬ 
tion is that the adoration of 3iva does not 
occur in it. The regnal year in which this 
incription was recorded is not stated but there 
is hardly any doubt that it was recorded 
towards the end of his reign for it contains 
an exhortation from the king himself which rims 
as follows:- 

“Oh future kings, listen to this prayer of mine. 
Give up your false pride in your sovereignty 
which, like the flash ol lightning, lasts only for 
a short while bvit do not give up Dhtrmct which 
leads to eternal bliss/' 

Tins hankering for something eternal must have 
grown iu his old age. The inentiou of “dliarma" 


* It is quite pessfUc dial the original Iiouie of the 
linilrinnas to whom Bhnrmnptila ffranteil land and that 
of the siitlior of iiie ISilimnur inscription were ut ftmi'anti 
in Uttar Kosiila nefurred to in BnddhiHi scriptures. 
Sravaati noeil not thercfoi-c be within either Kumaiapa 
or Gttudu, The Cimlu kings used to gram lands even 
In pnrsiiiiM living ontsido their iloniinionB. In the tenth 
century a Ganga king of Orissa granted laiuls to a 
Kilni;iru]iH Bnihinan and iD the uighteonth century tlo 
Ahom king granted extensive estates in AsHum to a 
Bengali Bralunan of ^'Avadwip. 
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is rather striking. As we shall see later, the 
Ksmarupa kings from Indrapala to Dharmapala 
were followers of the Tantrik tenet and about that 
period KSmSkshaya had become an important seat 
of Tantrik Buddhism. The dharma mentioned 
in this inscription very prabably referred to the 
**Sahaj{a dharma'* or the VajraySna cult then 
prevalent in Kamarupa. In both these inscriptions 
the name of the king as given in the seal is 
“Pragjyotishadhipati Msharajadhiraja ^ri Dharma¬ 
pala Varma Deva” but although he is called 
“Lord of Pragjyotisha” it is stated in the second 
inscription, that he ruled at “Kamarupanagar”. 
In his first inscription his capital is not mentioned. 
Pandit Vidyavinod supposes that before Dharma¬ 
pala had commenced his reign the capital of the 
kingdom had been shifted to Kamatapur beyond 
the Brahmaputra valley. We have already stated in 
Chapter I that the capital of the kingdom was 
not removed from Pragjyotishpur or Gauhati to 
Kamatapur before the middle ol the thirteenth 
centiwy. As already stated, Bukhtiyar’s disaster in 
Kamarupa in 1206 A. D. was recorded within the 
boundaries of Pragjyotishpur in a rock inscrip¬ 
tion. The next Muslim invasions by Iwaz in 
1226 A. D. and by Tughril Khan Malik Yuz- 
beg in 1255 A. D. seem to have proceeded 
as far as Gauhati and this is supported by the find 
at Gauhati. in 1880, of two coins, one of Iwaz 
dated 2nd Jumada 621 A. H. and another ot 
Tughril minted at Lakhnauti dated Ramzan 653 
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A, H. (l). There is hardly any doubt therefore 
that the capital was at Gauliati or its imme¬ 
diate neigb 1 >oiirhood till at least 1255 A. D. 
If it was then at Karaataptir the Muslim inva¬ 
sions would not have proceeded in the direction 
oJ Ganhati. Mr. Stapleton’s supposition that 
both Iwaz and Tughril Khan Mai tic Yuzbeg 
were repulsed by the Kachari king of PrSgjyotish- 
piir or Gauhati has no basis whatever (2). 
The Kachari aggressions did not evidently then 
advance westward further than the present district 
of Nowgong, for we find powerfiil Bhuyan chiefs 
holding Owguri, Liiki, Pandu and Gauhati, on the 
south bank of the Brahmaputra, till the beginning 
of tlie sixteenth century. The rtiins in Dimla Tbaiia 
of the Rungpur district, described by Buchanan and 
referred to by Grierson in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1878, cannot, with any 
degree of certainty, he identified with " Kamarupa- 
nagar*’ mentioned in tlie inscription. The city 
described by Buchanan was, as we shall see later, 
founded by another DhanuapSla, a king ol Kamau, 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Our surmise is that the capital named 
KSmarupa-nagar, the “city of KKmrud ” of the 
Muslim chroniclers, was at North-Gaiihati near the 
temple of The Kamorupar Rwrtiiiji 

mentions the tradition that a king named Dbarma- 
p'da had bis seal of government there. The 
modem town of North • Gauhati possesses 
^emples, roads, bridges, fortihcaiions and moats 


(1>. J, V. A, S. B. vul. VI re. 021-023. 

(2). Ibid 
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which are clearly of pre-AlioDi origin. There 
axe I wo temples on the Astfahranta hill. The 
upper temple contains the image of Vishnu lying 
on Anmta-Sajyd. It is one of the finest speci- 
mens of sculptural skill in KSinariipa about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The western 
part of the town is called Sil-Sako because it still 
contains a small stoue-built bridge over a stream. 
The eastern part is known as "Raja-duar {king's 
gate), which shows that the Raja’s palace was 
there. The second copper-pklc of DharmapKla 
was actually found in the village of Rangmahal 
about two mites to the north of Raja*duar. This 
is another indicaiion that the capital was then at 
Nortli-Gauhaii, In Rajaduar itself exists the 
rock-inscription, dated 1127 Saka, prodaimiug 
the destruction of the Turkish army of Mubammad 
Bukhtiyar, It is theraforeextremcly probable that 
North-Gauhaii continued to be the capital from 
the lime of DharmapSla till about 1260 A.D. 
rvben the seat of govenuent was iransferrod 
to EaniaiBpur. Pandit Vidylivinod’s conjecture 
that the capital KiiiiiaTupa-nagar was away from 
the river because the Iirnliiii:ipuira is not men' 
tioned in the inscription of Dhanuapala docs not 
seem to be at all rciisonahle, Wc find bom 
the Durramj lia) that the Koch 

king Viswa Singha stopped in North-Gaiihati, near 
the Ama^imnta temple, for nearly a n^onrh and 
from a stone-slab inscriplioon found on the hill in 
Riija-duSr, abutting on the Brahmaputra, wc fiud 
that this small hill was ibu abode of dri Chandra- 
bharati, a well-known Kaniarupi poet of the 
sixteenth century. These facts go to show lliai 
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Norih-Gaiiliali was latterly the capital and that 
Souih'Gaiihati or Prftgjyotisbpur, subsequently 
culled drl-Durjayii, ceased to be the capital long 
belbru. tt would therefore appear that North- 
Gauhati or Kiimarupa-nagai was the capital of 
Kritmriipa for about i6o years from £nVc« iioo 
A,D. to 1260 A.D. 

Dhaniuipiila was succeeded probably by 
Jayapihi whose name we fihd from the Silitnpiir 
inscription mentioned above. It appears that 
there was a pious Brdhman uutned Ftahfisha in 
the Syamvaku ^^ll(lge of Pundra who though 
persisienlly pressed by Jayapala, a powcrfiil king 
of Kfinianipa, refused to . accept from the king 
the tuiftpitrtisha gUt consisting of gold.equal to the 
weight of tJjG donor and also a gift of landed 
property. It appears that about the first part 
of the twelfth centtrry, |>rob:ibly during the reign of 
JayapShi, Enina Pslfl king of Gauda conquered 
Kriraanipa, This is mentioned inthe USma C/ionVo» 
by SantlliySkara Nandi’ wherein it is stated that a 
general of . Rnmapiila named Mityuna conquered 
Knmarupa. Relying on R. D. Banerji's statement, 
in his paper on the “Palas of Bengal^, to the effect 
that Rama pill a was succeeded by his second son 
Kumara Prda about 1097 A. D., Pandit Vidyavinod 
states that RiTmaprila conquered Kamarupa pro¬ 
bably about (O95 A. n. u'hen Dharmapala was the 
king of Ivamarupa (l). \Ve can not accept this, 
statement as correct. Ut course the learned Pandit’s 
theory is that after dofeatlng DhamaprUa the king 


(I,) Kriiiiampa tja93umv:i.U p 41. 
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of Gauda snatched away only the south-westen 
part of Kimarupa which was placed under the 
control of a vassal-king named Tingyadeva and that 
Dharmapala and his successors continued to rule 
over the rest of Kamarupa. In Chapter VIII we 
shall discuss this point more fully and attempt to 
prove that Pandit Vidyavinod’s theory is incorrect. 
Here we shall only mention that the chronology 
of the Pala rulers of Bengal is still imcertain. It has 
not been definitely proved that Kumarapala suc¬ 
ceeded Ramapala before the end of the eleventh 
century. On the other hand it is quite possible 
that RSmapala had a very long reign and that he 
was succeeded during the second quarter of the 
twelfth century. The Kamauli inscription, which 
must have been recorded very soon after Kumara 
Pala’s death is, on palaeographical evidence, placed 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. On the 
other hand it is fairly certain that Kumara PSla 
had a very short reign (i). All these circum¬ 
stances go to show that Ramapala reigned probably 
till 1130 A. D, and that his conquest of Kamarupa 
took place about 1125 A. D. when Dharmapala 
could not have been reigning. We are therefore of 
opinion that it was Jayapala, the son of Dharma¬ 
pala, who was overthrown by Ramapala. 

It will appear therefoie that the names of all 
the kings of the dynasty of Brahmapala have been 
found from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and the 
the Silimpur inscription referred to above. These 
kings ruled in due order of succession from about 
985 A.D. till about 1125 A.D., when the last king 


(1) Bangalar Itihaah vol. I p ^83 
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Jaya^lu was overthrown, by the Psla ruler of 
Bengal and a vassal named Tingyadeva was set 
up on the throne. The dynasty of BrahmapaU 
therefore ended with Jayapala. 

The following is the tentative chronology of the 
the kings of the dynasty of Brahmapala 


Name of king. 


Approximate reign. 

Brahmapata 

f 

... 

9S5-1000 AJ). 

Ji 
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CHAPTER VII 


A REVIEW OF CULTURAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS. 


With Jayapala, who was probably the son or 
grandson of Dharmapala, the line of Kamarupa 
kings, tracing descent from Bhagadatta, comes to 
an end. We may therefore now conveniently take 
stock and discuss how far Kamarupa progressed 
materially and culturally during the rule of these 
kings from the fourth till the twelfth century A.D. 
The materials on which such a discussion may be 
based, with some degree of confidence, are however 
meagre. The accoimt left by the Chinese pilgrim 
refers to conditions in the seventh century. The 
various copper-plate inscriptions however, though 
they were the works of panegyrists, afford some 
glimpse into the actual state of the country and the 
people practically throughout the whole period. 

The most important development that took 
place in Northern India towards the close of the 
Upanishad period, not many centuries after the 
Mahabharata war, was the rise of Gautama Buddha 
and his religion. Within a couple of centuries 
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after Buddha’s nirvana his religion spread far and 
wide. It is difficult to believe that Pragjyotisha, 
which was so close to Uttar Kosala and Magadha, 
could remain free from Buddhistic influences, but 
though strange, we have it from Yuan Chvvang’s 
account that in the seventh century A.D. the people 
of Kamarupa worshipped the Devas and did not 
believe in Buddhism. According to him, there 
were a few Buddhists in the country, but for fear 
of persecution they had to perform their devotional 
rites in secret. It seems that Yuan Chwang made 
an exaggerated statement, for, in his biography, 
^ilabhadra is said to have informed him, before he 
started for Kamarupa, that the law of Buddha had 
not then widely extended in that country. This 
indicates that Buddhism was then prevailing in the 
kingdom but not to a wide extent. The king 
Bhaskaravarman was himself not a Buddhist though 
it is said that he treated accomplished sramans with 
respect. The eagerness and persistence with which 
he desired an interview with the Chinese Buddhist 
scholar in his own kingdom and his reluctance to 
part with the scholar show that he really had great 
respect for illustrious Buddhist professors. His 
Nidhanpur inscription begins, no doubt, with the 
adoration of his tutelary deity ^iva but, immediately 
after this adoration, he proclaims the victory of 
“Dharma, the sole friend of the Creation, the cause 
of prosperity in this and the next world, whose 
form is the good of others and which is unseen but 
whose existence is inferred from the results.” Here 
we have a clear reference to the Law of Buddha. 
Vidyavinod would ascribe this reference to Bhas- 
karavarman’s association with dri Harsha who, 
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though not himself a Buddhist, was a patron of 
Buddhism and who was, to a considerable extent, 
influenced by his Buddhist sister Rajya^ri. This 
is not, however, probable for the inscription was 
recorded immediately after the conquest of Kama- 
suvama, at least thirty years before Bhaskaravar- 
inan met either Yuan Chwang or ^ri Harsha. 
Evidently the influence of Buddhism was felt in 
Kmnarupa long before Bhaskaravarraan came to 
occupy the throne. According to the Rajataran- 
giniy the Kamarupa king of the fifth century, who 
was the father of Amritaprabha, was himself a 
Buddhist as his religious preceptor was a Tibetan 
Buddhist. 

The fact is that Buddhism spread into Kamarupa 
at a very early age but it was not widely accepted 
as a faith by the people at large. Gait, in his His¬ 
tory of Assam, writes: —“It was formerly thought 
that Buddhism had at one time great vogue in 
Assam, but this view seems to have been erroneous 
There is no trace of this religion in the old records 
and inscriptions.” The above statement will not 
stand scrutiny for, as stated above, the Law of 
Buddha is mentioned in the inscription of Bhaska- 
ravarman himself. Similar mentions are found in 
the inscriptions of Indrapala and Dharmapala* 
Indrapala’s first inscription mentions a sdsana or 
charter connected with the name of “ Tathagata ” 
which cannot but mean Buddha. It seems that 
close to the lands granted by this king there existed 
a chaitya or siupa, over some relic of Buddha, in 
favour of which an endowment was made by a pre¬ 
vious king. 
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We should refer here to the strong tradition 
current in Nepal and Tibet to the effect that the 
mah&pari-nirvana of Buddha took place in Kusi- 
nara or Kusinagara, a to\vn in Karaarupa. In fact 
Waddell identifies it with the modem town of 
Sualkucbi, some nine miles to the west of Gauhati 
and eight miles to the south of the temple of 
Hayagriva which is still visited by Bhutanese 
Buddhists. Kusinagara was, however, the chief 
town of the clan of Mallas who cannot, by any 
means, be associated with any part of modem 
Assam. Waddell’s identification is evidently wrong. 
Very likely Kusinagara or Kosinagara was a town 
on the east bank of the Kosi as it emerged firom 
the Nepal hills. It was therefore probably a town, 
on the Nepal border, within the modem district of 
Pumea which was, in the ancient times, included 
within Pragjyotisha. The Tibetan tradition was 
not therefore baseless. In his inscription, Bhaska- 
ravarman is said to have revealed the light of 
Aryan religion (^Aryadharmd) in his kingdom by 
dispelling the accumulated darkness of the Kali 
age. We are not sure that here also we can detect 
a particular reference to the Law of Buddha. It 
may be that Ary a DhciTmo, meant the Buddhist 
or Brahmanic tenets as opposed to the tribal 
beliefs of the numerous non-Aryans who lived in 
the country. Bhaskaravarman and his predeces¬ 
sors were ^aivas and not Buddhists or Jainas and, 
being also regarded as good Kshattriyas, they 
were naturally looked upon as the patrons and 
protectors of the Brahmans. In the neighbouring 
Magadha empire the mlers, like the Mouryas and 
the Guptas, were either Buddhists or patrons of 
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Buddhism. The Mourya emperor Asoka, with 
his missionary zeal for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith, must have done all in his power 
to popularise this tenet within his empire without 
going to the length of persecuting Brahmans. This 
is why a large number of Brahmans immigrated 
to Kamarupa at an early period. As pointed 
out by Vidyavinod, we find, in a single village in 
• Kamarupa, more than 200 families of Brahmans 
about, 500 A.D. 

The kings of the dynasty of Salastambha, 
between the seventh and the tenth centuries, were 
perhaps more orthodox in their religious beliefs 
than their predecessors, the descendants of Pushya- 
varman. In the inscriptions of these kings we do 
not find the slightest trace of any reference to the 
Buddhist faith. These kings were the worshippers 
of their tutelary deities “Kameswara Maha Gauri” 
mentioned in the inscription of VanamSla. They 
had their capital much father up the Brahmaputra 
in modem Tezpur. They therefore found the 
necessity of having another shrine like Kamakshya 
near their capital. The second Kamakshya temple, 
on the Kamakuta hill near Silghat, mentioned in 
the inscription of Vanamala, was therefore founded. 
In this inscription mention is made of the numerous 
temples in the country and the sound of incanta¬ 
tions proceeding from the various places where 
Yajnas were performed. Vanamala himself rebuilt 
the large temple of Hatakeswara to which he 
dedicated a number of prostitutes evidently for 
service as Devadasis. This system still persists in 
the diva temples of Hajo and Dubi in Kammp and 
Neghriting in Upper, Assam, and it may have been 
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part of the Tantrik rystem, VVJwtever tiwt may be, 
although Brahmanic rites were widely prevalent 
amongst the populace there is no doubt that Bud* 
dbism also flourished, for it Is mentioned in the 
^of^iiara " iliiit SunkanicbSrya, the 

famous leader of the Brahuiatiic revival, in the begin¬ 
ning of die ninth emtury AD., came lo Kamarupa 
in order to deieat Abhimiva Gupta, the noted 
Buddhist scholar,- in controversy (i), Abhinava 
Gupta probably belonged to Kamarupa or at least 
flourished there in the nintli ccotm-y. About the 
same time, or a litilc eiarlier, KumHrila Bliaita, 
another Brahmanic leader, flourished in India. It is 
believed by some tlmt he was a native of Kamarupa 
The fact that both Abhlnava Gupta and Ku- 
mltrila Bhatia, two vvell-known leaders of two 
Opposite schools, flourished about the same time in 
Ivjimarupa, clearly shows that there were adberants 
of both Briiluiianism and Buddhism in Kamartipa 
din ing the rule of the earlier kings of the line of 
Sslastamhlidi. Sculptured images on stones and 
terra-cotta plaques, which unmistakably represent 
Buddha and which can be assigited td the tenth or 
the eleventh century, have been found from txacuva- 
tions at Gauhati. One of theni is a distiudt image 
of Buddha on a thin stotie-slab, the figure Oxhibit- 
iug the Abhciyti mwlrs,- The other is a terra-cotta 
votive tablet with the image Of- Buddha stamped 
on it. Below the figure is inscribed'the well-known 
Mahay aha creed in characters of the eleventh 

(1) Sri ifaaknraoliaryfii nis,lij^ iukI times by C. 
KriKhnasvnmi Alytar, Fagti 5 tf 
2 ). Ibid p 3d. • 
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century. In this plaque Buddha is in the eartl>- 
tcuching attitude, BhumisparsS mndra. It is true 
that both of these images are of a portable nature 
and might easily have been imported from outside 
the kingdom by some Buddhists. Terra-cotta 
plaques with the stamped image of Buddha, e.xactly 
similar to the one found at Gauhati and, as a matter 
of fact, impressed with the same stamp, have 
been fiound in large numbers in Bengal and Bihar. 
Evidently these were sold at places of Buddhist 
pi^mages but their occurrence in Gauhati shows 
that there were then Buddhists in Kamarupa. 
Another important find firom e.xcavations in Gauhati 
is a large and heavy stone-slab containing the image 
of a deity with four faces and eight arms and a 
Chaitya above the head as tiara. The image is 
carved in the centre of the slab, all round being 
lotus-petals carved deep into the stone. One side 
of the slab is broken. The sitting pose of the deity 
is adamantine (vajrdsana). It is probable that 
this is the representation of Mahdpratisara, a 
Buddhist Goddess of the period of Tantrik Bud¬ 
dhism. According to the Sddhanamala, a Buddhist 
work, the Mahdpratisara should have a Chaitya 
above the head. The image is however so corroded 
now that it is hardly possible to interpret it with 
confidence. In any case, the stone-slab on which 
the image is carved is certainly not portable. 

When the Salastambha dynasty was succeeded 
by the dynasty of Brahmapala and the capital was 
removed to the vicinity of Gauhati the same tutelary 
deities, mentioned as “ Maha Gauri Kameswara ” 
in the inscription of Indrapala continued to be 
worshipped by the kings. Indrapala’s first inscrip- 
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tion states that his grandfather RatnapSla establi¬ 
shed numerous ^iva temples in the country and 
that during his reign the houses of Brahmans were 
full with riches presented by the king, the places 
where Yajndis were performed had numerous sacri¬ 
ficial altars and the sky was overcast with the 
smoke caused by numerous horns. It is said of 
Indrapala himself that he was well-versed in the 
Tantras. It is clear therefore that Tantrikism had 
then been already introduced into the kingdom. 
This system, as an offshoot of Buddhism of the 
MahSyana school, developed about the ninth cent ury 
under the Psla rulers of Magadha. It was the 
Pala king Dharmapala who founded the Buddhist 
university at Vikrama^ilajwhich became the famous 
centre of the Tantrik doctrines. From this centre 
Tantrikism probably spread into Kamarupa and 
Tibet. Babu Nandalal Dey writes : — 

“ The improvement which Nagaijuna introduced 
into original Buddhism in the first century A. D. 
and which was known by the name of MahSyRaa 
system, assumed a new phase on the revival of 
Brahmanical doctrines, during the early Gupta 
period and gradually developed into Tantrikism 
fi’om the eighth century when the Pala kings began 
to rule over Magadha and Gauda. The worship 
of the images of Buddha and Bodhisvattas with 
their female energies (Sakti) and other Buddhist 
Gods came into vogue, which, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the rule of these monarchs, still further 
developed into mysticism and sorcery. The mitu- 
tra yogdcharyas maintained the popular propen¬ 
sity for magic rites and mystic practices by the 
performance of mai;v'ellous feats. Hinduism also 
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imbibed the spirit of Uie time and the Buddhist 
Tantrik rites were absorbed in its system*" (i). 

This is how Tantrikism origitiatcd. It ultima¬ 
tely spread into Kamarupa and established for 
itself a stronghold in KSmSksh} a. This disposes 
of Sir Edward Gait's supposition that Tantrikism 
originated in Assam. The KRmarupa kings, pro¬ 
bably allor BrahmapSla, adopted Tantrikism as 
their tenet and, as a result of this royal patronage, 
ICamakshya soon became a renowned centre of 
Tantrik sacrifices, inyslielsm and sorcery. 

That this system, of mystic I'luddhisin, known 
as Vajrayana and popularly called the **&ihajia 
cult", fonnd its way into Kumarupa as early as the 
tenth century, is corroborated from an unexpected 
source. It is found from libctan records that 
some of the eminent Buddhist professors in Tibet, 
of the tenth and the eleventh centuries, hailed from 
Kamarupa, Giuseppe Tucci states, on the authori¬ 
ty of two Tibetan works viz Grub To’b*' and 
the “ Bka ababs Ixiim Idan" that the noted Buddhist 
SUMha Mioanaiha, who was looked upon in Tibet 
as an avmr of Avalokiteswara, was a fishurmmi 
from Kumarupa (2)* The statement of MaMmo- 
hopadblya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri that Jlina" 
natln was a native of Bengal belonging to the 


f l) ,t. 1*. A. s. fr. (New Sfrfra) vol. X lPt4 page ^46. 
(2) J* r* A, S. B (Stw Series) vol. XXVI, luao, 
KO. 1 \t\i. 133-141, 
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^‘Nath’* * or weaver caste is evidently incorrect ( 1 )' 
It is also found from the same Tibetan records 
that Rahula, another Buddhist teacher in Nepal, 
was a Sudra from KSmarupa. It is said that he 
was a disciple of NiJgSrjuna who should not, how¬ 
ever, be confused with the famous preacher of the 
^f8hayM3, The preceptor of Rahula was perhaps 
the Nagarjum mentioned by Alberuni who stated 
that Nili^rjuna nourished about roo years before 
his time. Tlius both NsgSrJuua and Rahula can be 
placed about the middle of the tenth century. 
NSgarjuna was also a physician and alchemist. 
In the Kamarupi Ayurvedic pharmacopoeia there 
are still certain specific remedies which are asso¬ 
ciated with the name of NS^rjuna,* Besides 
MinanStha and Rahula, two other Buddhist teachers 
mentioned in Tibetan records viz. Mobidbar and 
Darik also very probably belonged to Kamarupa. 
MinanStha is supposed to have been the author of 
a work known as Akulavtratartira and he is mcn- 


(IV “J?na(f(/Aa Oin O by M. M. Pandit H. P. 

BiistrL 

Wc giva lielw a Dohi composed by MinanAtlia:- 
lorarti pdir<iiHiIr(A<ifa Aft 
A'arniu jturanpa xfimsdAiiAa pSttk 
Xamala ttikajUa kakika fla jamarS 
JCamaUt warfAw ptiiii dAoAti «<* iAowwro/’ 

Tills Doha ajiijcars to be In mUced Kainariipi'Maltldli 
dialect. 

* Tliij late M. At. Piuidit Horopraaad Siiatri found tho 
M. S. of a tiiedlcal work nnlinod (liundred 

preiniriptions) in tbe Ifepal JDuTbai Xiibrai^. These 
t>ri.AirniiLiuiiH arc ottribuleil U* ITagorJnna, The Fnndit 
is Iiowovor of cipitiion that this Ifagarfana la not 
tliH iminc jrtsrsoE mentioned by Albernni. He Las not 
however given any i^asons for bia opinion. 
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tioQod ID the SalxtTxUwitra as one of the twenty- 
four Kdpdlika iiddhaa{\). 

The fact that MinanStha, one of the 24 Kdpdlika 
aiddhas, hailed from Assam leads one to suppose 
that the very revolting religious’practices associated 
with the Kdpdlikaa, perhaps to some extent 
exaggerated by their opponents, were at one time 
in vogue in KSmarupa, at least among the lower 
classes of society, such as the fishermen • What 
connection these KdpdUkaa had with the votaries 
of the Sahajia cult we do not know. There is 
however evidence to show that the Kdpdlika sect 
existed as early as the time of Asanga and Hari- 
varman about the fourth century A. D. Evidently 
both of these sects were off-shoots of Tantrik 
Huddhism and both practised similar rites. 
Abhinava Gupta, to defeat whom Sankar^harva 
came all the way to Kamarupa, was the author of 
two well-known works on Tantra viz, the Tantra- 
sdra and the Tantrdloka. Evidently, in the ninth 
century, Abhinava Gupta had a great following in 
Kilmarupa and that is why SankarScharya found it 
necessary to fight him. These Tantriks have of 
course been painted in the blackest colours by the 
Brahman revnvalists of an earlier age and by the 
Vaisnava reformers of a subsequent period, but a 
considerable mass of Tantrik literature has now 
become accessible to scholars some of whom do 
not seem to subscribe to the sweeping condemna- 

(1) .1. P. A. H. B. vol. XXVI, 1930, No, pp 133-141. 

The late Rai Bchadar Oiinabbiram Bania was of 
opinion that the Kaibavtas of the Assam valley were 
Buddhists. They are now, almost to a man, strict 
VMSDuvas of the shool started by Sri Sankar Deva. 
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I tion ol Tantrikiam as a tenet. Here is what 
Giuseppe Tucci, a competent authority, has got to 
I say on the subject:— 

“ Very little attention has been paid up till now 
I to Tantrik literature; and yet, apart from some 
lexceptions, the Tantras contain almost nothing 
^hich can justify the sweeping judgment of some 
Icholars who maintain that they represent the most 
Degenerate lorm of Indian speculation. On the 
pther band, after a careful study, I cannot help 
peing in them one of the highest expressions of 
findian mysticism, which may appear to us rather 
strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do 
not always understand the symbolical language in 
which they are \vrittcn ’’ (i). 

The probability is that the esoteric teachings of 
I the tenet were high and sublime but they were 
actually comprehensible only to a few, called 
whereas the common folk were mystified 
by the feats of sorcery performed by the lower 
I order of the preachers who could thus trade on the 
credulity of the common people and compel them 
to submit to their demands. It is therefore well 
that these esoteric teachers and their practices were 
supressed by the Brahmans and the Vaisnavas, of 
a later period, . not so much with the help of the 
ruling kings but chiefly by appeal to the common 
people tbemse^es. 

The influence of Kamarupi Buddhist preachers 
in Tibet incidently proves tte close cultural con¬ 
nection between Tibet and Kamarupa in the early 


(1) J. P. A. 8 . B. Tol. 5XVI pp 133-141. 
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ages. We find the ribetnn Buddhist scholar Stttnpa 
acting as preceptor to a KSmampa king, pro¬ 
bably Balavarman I, in the early part of the fifth 
century. The image ol Buddha found at Gauhati, 
exhibitiug the Abh^tya with Its distinctly 

.Mongolian physiognomy and a thick shawl cover¬ 
ing the whole body, dotvn to the ankles, seems to 
be unmistakably of Tibetan origin. 

It will appear from what we have stated above 
that several noted Buddhist scholars, as well as 
critics of the Buddhist doctrines, flourished in 
Kamarup between the eighth and the tenth cen- 
turies. We find from It' nan Chwaog’s biography 
that during bis stay in Nalanda a learned pundit of 
iCSniarupa went to engage in a cooiroversv with 
the Buddhist scholars and professors assembled 
there. According to the account of the ChiiTCse 
pilgnm, BhEskaravannao was a lover of learning 
and Kamarupa was a seal of learning. He found 
that during the first half of the seventh century 
students from other pans of India came to Ktimarupa 
for study. It has been recently pointed out that 
Vi^ffkha Datta, the author of tlte well-known drama 
l^Iu^r<iYaksh<isw>Uf who flourished towards the latter 
part of the seventh century, very probably iTclonged 
to that part of Kamnrupa which lay between the 
Teesta and the Kaiisika (i). It is reasonable to 
suppose ifrit he belonged to the colony of Nagar 
Brahmans settled in the Cbandrapiiri visshaya. This 
is indicated by his surname Datta. It is not there¬ 
fore at all strange that Kamarupi pundits were 


( 1 ) J, I*. A, B. B. vnl XXVI pp 24 l-$ 4 S. 
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! ix} othPT pATtA of lnd!a also. In the 
»iialc iMiTiption .tjf Aji/mtavarman, the '-■>, 
'i/ ..,,, Kamtga ((^rat A D.) we find 

-^(^ r ■■.>> >f> <5| pvxJrt, n.iQ}ed Visimti- ^ 

k y. V ’-Vv"*. tr. .<’} ■ ' ,\«iir>iavan«ao griutted lands . 
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---■•■:'• " ww >«t?>sx?iK' erf man)' learned 

1 . . '. v-^r' ojBtr I'K o( Jranring, The 

/T-i-fi . a wel^fenown worft, gives thfe 

^jiskritUeU names cl most of ,the tivers Rnd liilll 
ot eastern and western Asvtm. It gives a fidl ^ • 
account of the Naraka legend and tbe old city of 
Ft^gjyotishptir. It dtyells upon the special merit 
" and saacHty of the shrine of KamSksbyil. There 
fit hardly any donht that this work, like perhaps __ 
the IWwi* Titatra, was compiled in KSmanipa *1^ 
pri'shibtr at a time when the kings claiming dc.sccat 
lrt>fn Navrfka were ruling, when the capital was in.t 
I.'r' -jcit^itKiaThrtod of tbeoJd city of Priigjvopjhptri^* . 
iad ihj- .hriue of KamSlcshyS and when Tn:jlnk*»n»'' ; 

W4:< the psflvailing tenet. Wp can tlmiM(k>rc tonr.i* • 
nv'flv ansign this Work fo cba ebventh t -r.tury 
w»?n the kings of the dyoa^ty ol Brahntapt who 

' -- ' —-- ■ -- - I ■«■ 

y k •Ismunr.t tliworr 01 v»>t. ^pp. S 3 S- 2 it. ;J||j 

* f’kr Kj.:)Ki patAoa B?^>cr* ment^ie of the extBt«aee 01 ""S 
A la .Stto^iAiTS whi^t Bat Bahadur A. C- Agar- J 
a.tlti *itfc ia l>Aimag beloir Tespnr. ' ^ 

r^teAtian y'd IQ Jfo .i). j 
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honourctl m other parts of India, also. In tire 
coppcr-plftte inscription of Anantavamian, the 
Ganga king ot Kalinga (Circ;t 9S3 AJ>.) ws find 
ibe mention of a K^marupi pandit^ named Vlshnu- 
somacharya, to whom Anantavarman granted lands 
(i). This Brahman belonged to the Para^ara gofra 
and his native village was Srangatika in KSmanipa, 
It 18 not possible now to identify this village in 
Assam or Northern Bengal with any degree of 
certainty.* * The inscriptions of VanamSta and 
KatnapSla, while describing their eapitals, specially 
mention that they were abodes of many learned 
men, as these kings were patrons of learning. The 
Kslika PurSnftj a welUknown work, gives the 
Sanskritized names of most of the rivers and hills 
ol eastern and western Assam. It gives a fiill 
account of the Naraka legend and the old city of 
dwells upon the special merit 
and sanctity of the shrine of Kiimakshya. Them 
is hardly any doubt that this work, like perhaps 
the Vogini Tanira^ wa& compiled in Kamarupa 
probably at a time when the Icings claiming descent 
from Naraka were ruling, when the capital was in 
the neighbourhood of the old city of Pragjyotishpur 
and the shrine of KiimSkshyiL and when Tantrikism 
was the previiiling tenet. We can therefore tenta¬ 
tively assign this work to the eleventh century 
when the kings of the dynasty of Brahmapala, who 


n> R. D. Banoijl'a Hiatniy 01 Oriua, vol. J, pp. 2S^S41. 

* Th« Ki^likiV pnrnTia makps tniintjnn <if the existence 01 
a La Srinjtatiikji which Hal Bahadur A. 0 , Agar- 
wiilrt idaatiflcs wLtti Siugrl in Darrang belnw Tmimi, 
(Abalniii V0I in 
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claimed desceat &oti] Kara lea and particulnrly dis- 
tiugtiisbed themselves from the previoiu* mhchhn 
dynasty, were ruling. In the K&Uha Purina the 
mantra given to consecrate the sword meant for 
the human sacrifice runs as fellows i— 

"jisir eiscMdftrt Klutd^a^tikhnatihdro durS-sadah 
Srigarbho Vijat/aschaiba DhannapSla namastuU.^^ 
The sword is here eulogised as Dharmapsla 
meaning " protector of the faith 'V In our opinion, 
however, it is pos-sible to detect here a reference 
to king Dharmapala of the Brabmapala dynasty. 
It would not therefore be quite unreasonable to 
suppose that the Kalika PvrSna was compiled 
duriug bis reign and perhaps under his auspices * 

In the seventh century Yuan Chwang found 
that the lauguage spoken by the people of Kaoiarupa 
differed only a little from that spoken in mld-fodia. 
This shows that the language then spoken in KI- 
marupa was a Sanskrilic dialect. It was probably 
an eastern variety of Prakrit bearing close affinity 
to Maitbili and it was no doubt the parent ofmodeTU 
ICnmampi or Assamese language. The Chinese 
traveller’s account also makes it clear that, ctcu at 
such an early age, the peorde in general had adopted 
- an Aryan language and that therefore Aryans bad 
settled in the kfingdom and diffused their culture 
many centuries before bis visit The language used 
in the dohm, by the Buddhists of Kftmanipa b the 
ninth or the tenth century, was not necessarily the 
actual spokoQ language. These dohss were cora- 
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posed in a language which was perhaps the lingua 
/ratica in Eastci’n India at that time. 

We find from the icscnptioQ oi Vanamala tbat^ 
towards the middle of the ninth century, he re- 
erected the “ lofty (like a peak of the Himalaya) 
white temple of Hataka diva which had fallen 
down.” Probably the temple had been destroyed 
by an earthquake, Tt is evideut that this temple 
was rebuilt with bricks and stones and was white¬ 
washed. The inscription of Balavarman III states 
that Vanamula erected a huge palace consisting of 
many rooms and decorated by carvings. Again in 
the Katnapitla inscription we find it mentioned that 
in his capita] at ^ri Durjayii, towards the middle 
of the eleventh century, '* the disc of the sun 
was hid from view by the thousands of plastered 
turrets,” The Indrapfila inscription states that 
Katnapnla constructed numerous white temples of 
diva throughout the kingdom. These references 
make it clear that architecture had reached a high 
state of perfection during the rule of these kiugs 
and also earlier. As a matter of fact, architectural 
remains, going back to the pre-Ahom and the pre- 
Koch period, exist to this day. Although no re¬ 
gular archaeological exploration has yet been under¬ 
taken in Assam the existing remains are by no 
means incousiderable. In sites of old cities like 
Gauhati, Tezpur, Silghat and Bisbnatb| one can 
notice scattered remains in abnudance. 

That both the builders and the sculptors of 
ancient Kamarupa reached a high standard can be 
judged from the few remains that have so far come 
to light without any regular exploration. The 
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modem town of Gauhati, w'bkh represents the site 
of old Pragjyotishpnr, ^vas probably sacked and 
destroyed afer the death of Eblskaravannan when 
SSlastambha usurped the throne. It ceased to be 
the capital for more than three hundred years 
during which period perhaps even the ruins largely 
disappeared, Lt is not known dehnitely w'hether 
the kings of the dynasty of Brahniapala used it 
as their capital. Latterly the Kacharis perhaps 
occupied it for a time and the Muslim invaders also 
carried on raids up to this town. Subsequently the 
Muhammadans occupied it for a considerable time 
and they were dislodged by the Ahoms after a long 
period of bloody conflicts during ivbich much 
devastation must have been done. The town was 
pra ctic ally re' bui 11 after Briti sh occ upat ion. Some 
50 years ago, the fbundatious of an old stone and 
brick enclosure wall in the eastern part of this town 
w’ere dug up m order to find out stones to be broken 
into road-ineUil, Numerous carved and chiseled 
stones were broken into fragments to provide road* 
metid. Some were preserved, not by the aiithori* 
ties, but by individuals taking Interest in relics ol 
antiquities. Since the establishment of the Kaiua- 
rupa Anusandhan Society, some of these scattered 
relics have been collected and placed In the small 
museum of die Society. These collections Include 
some pre-Ahom sculptured images of deities, 
chiselled octagonal or hexagonal stone pillars, 
carved atone pedestals of pillars and finely car\'ed 
panels containing figures of elephant-beads en /ace, 
lion-heads and humao heads, used to decorate the 
outer side of the stone plinths of palaces or temples. 
The elephant-head cn /hes is a peculiarity of Prag- 
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jyotisha as the kings invariably used the same 
emblem in the metal seals of their copper-plates. 
The rock-cut images of Vishnu and Gane^a foimd 
in or near Gauhati similarly go back to an early 
age. 

The shrine of Pandu contains five rock-cut 
figures four of which represent Gane 4 a and one 
represents a female deity, probably Durga. Two 
more figures cut in the open rock below, facing the 
Brahmaputra river, represent, according to Mr. 
Dikshit, the sun-god and Indra respectively (i). 
Numerous cuttings on rock are to be seen also on 
the western slope of the Kamakshya hill. These 
include miniatures of temples of the sikhara type 
with small lingas enshrined in them and also rock- 
cut niches containing lingas and figures or Gane 4 a. 
On the west side of the Kamakshya temple is a 
modem temple, kno^vn as Ghantakarna, into the 
basement of which stone fragments of older temples 
have been built. One of these fi*agments, as 
described by Mr. Dikshit, “ is a beautilully carved 
frieze in which the band represents a series of gar¬ 
lands and the lower scroll-work, in which some 
very spirited representations of animals occur. 
Only four animal figures of the series viz a buffalo, 
a deer, a lion and a tiger are extant, but the quality 
of the art manilested in them is unsurpassed in 
Assam” (2). This is also undoubtedly a pre- 
Ahom piece of sculptured art. Mr. R. D. Baneiji 


(1). Annual Eeport of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1923-24, pp 80-81. 

(2 . Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1923-24, pp 80-81, 
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thinks that these carvings belong to the seventh or 
the eighth century A. D. (i). The ruins existing in 
or near Tezpur are much more extensive and varied 
in character. The late Dr. Bloch conjectured that 
the modem civil stations of Gauhati and Tezpur 
stood upon large mounds “ which contain the re¬ 
mains of two ancient cities.” In 1906, while fi)unda- 
tions were being dug for additions to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s ofl&ce in Tezpur, the excavators 
came upon the remains of an ancient stone build¬ 
ing. A large number of carved and sculptured 
stones were discovered. The majority of them 
were transterred to the compounds of the European 
officers and the tea-planters club for the purpose 
of decoration. Some of them were subsequently 
brought to the Cole Park and arranged there. The 
late Mr. R. D. Baneiji, Superintendent, Eastern 
Circle, Archaeological Survey of India, wrote as 
follows in the Annual Report for the year 1924- 

25 

“On examination of the remains in the 
park at Tezpur and those preserved in the Planters’ 
Association or Club at the same place I find that 
the carvings belong to three different periods of 
history and therefore must have belonged, at least, 
to three separate buildings. The most remarkable 
sculptures of the first group are two shafts of pillars 
at the entrance to the Planters’ Club and a heavy 
lintel of a stone door-frame now lying in the public 
park. The shaft of one of these pillars is sixteen- 
sided, the upper end being ornamented with a 
broad band having kirlimukhas at the top and the 

(1). Animal Eeport A. S. I. for 1924-26 pp 100-101. 
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lower with dentils. Over this band the shaft is 
round and appears to be lathe-turned like the 
upper parts ot the Western Chalukyan columns of 
the Bombay Presidency. In the second pillar the 
upper part of the shaft is dodecagonal and near the 
top is divided into three raised horizontal bands 
two of which contain kirtimukhas and the third a 
series of diamond-shaped rosettes. In style, both 
of them belong to the same period and appear to 
have come from one and the same building. The 
lintel of the stone door-frame in the public park 
also belongs to the same period and most probably 
to the same building. It is divided into two 
different parts. The upper part represents five 
miniature temples with the phallic emblem of ^iva 
in each of them. In the lower part we see a con¬ 
tinuation of the ornamentation on the jambs, viz., 
two vertical bands containing meandering creepers 
and two others consisting entirely of rosettes which 
turn an angle and are continued on the soffit of the 
lintel. In the centre of the lower part of the lintel 
is a small niche containg a miniature image of 
Gane^a. It appears from the nature of the carvings 
that the temple to which these three architectural 
specimens belong was erected late in the tenth 
century A. D. The length of the lintel is 6' 10’ 
and the breath i"' 5^^". 

“The second group of sculptures at Tezpur 
consists of specimens from a massive temple on 
the ruins of which the office of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner has been built. On each side of the 
entrance of the Planter’s Club at Tezpur lie the 
door-sill and the lintel of the principal entrance to 
this enormous temple. The size of the lintel enables 
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US to deienrine the size of the door-frame and con¬ 
sequently of ihe principal onirauce to the sanctum* 
The enormous lintel is lo^ in length and S* in 
breath. There are three raised panels on itj one 
in the centre and one on each side :md each of them 
13 diTi-ided into a large niche in tlie centre witli a 
smaller one on either side. TIis panel on the 
left contain.^ a standing figure of BrahniS in the 
central niche with an attendant on each side. The 
central panel is occupied by a figure of Surj'a with 
two attendants while the panel on the e.vtreme 
right contains a standing figure of ^iv4 with an 
attendant In each of tlis side niches. The space 
between these raised panels is divided into six 
niches, three to the left of the central panel and three 
to the right. They contain six divine figures which 
cannot be identified. All the niches are separated 
from each other by a round pilaster 3’ in height, 
the height of the lintel itself being 2 'jy. Accord¬ 
ing to the general practice in Hindu temples, the 
central niche or panel of the lintel of the stone 
door-frame of the sanctum is generally occupied by 
the presiding deity of the temple. It appears cer¬ 
tain, therefore, that this gigantic temple was dedi¬ 
cated to Stya or the Sun-god. The sill of this 
door-frame is also of gigantic dimensions and shows 
a vase to the centre flanked by two lions £(ttainnt. 
Each end is occupied by a niche containing a male 
and a female and flanked by a smaller and narrower 
niche on a recessed corner, coptaining a single 
human figure. It is a pity that the jambs of this 
enormous door-frame have not been discovered as 
yet. The large jamb in the public park appears to 
belong to a much later period, It is impossible 
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therefore to deduce the height of the door-frame 
correctly, but it is obvious from the length of the 
lintel and the sill that the height of this door-frame 
could not have been less than 15'. If the height 
of the stone door-frame of the main entrance to the 
sanctum was 15^ then the height of the interior of 
the chamber must have been 20' to 25^, leaving us 
to imagine the total height of the spire or s'ikhara 
of the original temple, which must have been con¬ 
siderably over 100'. The majority of the carved 
stones in the public park at Tezpur are taken from 
the plinth mouldings and string-courses of the 
gigantic temple, the door-frames of which have been 
described above. The string-sourses were orna¬ 
mented with kirtimukhas of various shapes and 
sizes and sunken panels containing ornamental 
rosettes and meandering creepers. Some of them 
are evidently portions of enormous capitals which 
were held together by metal clamps or dowels. 
In the centre of some of these pieces there is a 
projecting niche flanked by round pilasters contain¬ 
ing divine figures. In one of these niches we find 
a fat female squatting on the ground, holding a 
piece of cloth over her head, while a female stands 
to her left with her hands clasped in adoration. 
The second specimen of the same type contains the 
figure of a goddess holding a lyre in her hands, 
evidently Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. A 
third specimen contains the well-known group of 
Kamalatmika or Gajalakshmi, more commonly 
known in Bengal and Assam as Kamale-Kamim in 
which two elephants pour water over the head of 
a goddes from vases held in their trunks. A fourth 
specimen contains figures of ^iva and Durga seated 
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in the well-known conveotioDal posture so cotnmon 
in images of this particular type iu northern India, 
The outlines of the plinth mouldings show that the 
mediaeval architects of Assam employed the same 
motifs and figures as those in other provinces of 
northern India. Some of these omaments appear 
in relief as diamond-shaped and circular rosettes, 
set in between arabesque work of a type known to 
us from the temples of Oristsa, The most remar¬ 
kable specimen in the collection in the public park 
at 1 czpur, however, is a slab taken from the upper 
part of the plinth mouldings. It is divided into 
a number of sunken panels by means of circular 
pilasters, each containing a male or female, two 
females or two males. Beginning from the right 
w'e find a man fighting with a lion, a male playing 
on a flute and a female dancing by his side, two 
males playing on conch shells, a male playing on a 
drum and a female dancing by bis side, a female 
playing on a lyre and another danciug to her right, 
a male playing on a drum and another dauciug to 
hi s left. This slab app aren tly formed part of a series 
of similar panels all round the lower edge of the walls 
of the sanctum. Another slab bears on it a con¬ 
ventional representation ol the Chaitya-tviudow 
patteni, so common in the temples of Central India, 
especially those in the Rewa State and at Khajurabo. 
The interior of the suuken panels is entirely covered 
with geometrical patterns with a half rosette in the 
centre. The second group of sculptures at Teepur 
belongs to a temple erected in the tw'elfth century 
A. D* if not later. *1 be size of the stones indicates 
that the temple was i-ety large in size and provided 
with a very tall spire. There are tivo specimens 
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in the public park at Testpur which appear to be¬ 
long to another temple of some later date. One ol 
these is a high door-jamb and the second a slab 
bearing three sunken panels occupied by very crude 
htitnan or divine figures. The entire collection 
contains only a single specimen carved in the round, 
a lion, presumably on an elephant. The conven¬ 
tional representation of the lion shows that the 
inhabitants of the Assam valley were not very 
familiar with the king of beasts,” 

As remarked by hfr, Banerji Assam is the 
only province of India the history of the architec¬ 
ture and sculpture of which is still practically un¬ 
known,” It is for this reason that we have made 
H lengthy quotation from the report of a competent 
auihoriry on the subject, Wc are, however, in 
doubt whether IVfr. Bauerji^s conjecture that the 
ruins in Tezpur town represent only temples is 
correct. The remains of the stone building dug up 
in the Kutchery compound may be of the palace 
of VauaniSla which be erected in the ninth century. 
We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Banerji that 
any of the buildings mentioned by him was erected 
in the twelfth centurv for, towards the end of the 
tenth cciitiuy, the capital HurLijjpcswara was, in all 
proba hi 1 ity, abandoned by B rahmapala. The build¬ 
ings in Terpur must therefore belong to the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Further, the lofty temple the ruins of which 
he has described in the quotation given above and 
W'hich, he conjectures was a sun-temple, may be 
the Himalaya-like temple of Hataka Sulin which 
VanamSla is said to have reerccted. 

In his report for the year 1925-26 Mr. Baneiji 
gives a full description of the Bamuni Hill ruins to 
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the east of Te^pur towTi. In bis opinion the remains 
belong to a group of seven shrines. He writes : — 
Six of these shrines are situated in a large 
rectangular ODClosurCi namelv, one in each of its 
four comers and two large ones in the centre, 
while the seventh stands to the east. The 
pavements inside the garbkatfrikas of both of the 
larger shrines in the middle ol the enctosure are 
still intact. One of these central temples was 
originally smaller in size than the other. The 
larger temple hrees the north and an anSarala with 
a dreiilar sculptured door-step intervenes between 
its sanctum and its wifitncfepcr, which must have 
been gigantic in sire. The shaft of a pillar seen 
in the debris measures lo' 8' in length and i' 8' 
in diameter. I may also mention a cross-shaped 
bracket which measures 4' 6’ x 4' 9* and a huge 
lintel omameiited with iiomed tiritimukhwi which 
measures 6' 8** in length and 1'8^ in breadth. An 
image of Nataraja measuring 2' i* in height and 
1'6" in breadth, with one head and si.x hands was 
discovered among the ruins. Another lintel 
measures 12' i" x 3' 6' .x 5^ The door-jambs 
of the larger temple are lying on the top of the 
mins and measure 5' 4* 10 leugtli and 2' 4^ in 
breadth. Each of them is decorated with a raised 
band on each side with a row of miniature temples 
superimposed in tbs centre. The band on the 
left jamb bear.s a meandering creeper pattern and 
that on the right a row of rosettes alternately 
square and round. There are three miuiature 
shrines in each liorizontal row in the centre. 
There is a large panel bordered by two round 
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pilasters with a trefoil arch on the top in the 
centre and an exactly similar panel or recessed 
comer on each side. The smaller panels contain 
male or female attendant figurines. The central 
p.anels contain the figures of the Man-lion, 
Parasnrflina, BalarUraa, Boar and Riimachatidra 
incamationa of Vishnu, Many of the the foces of 
the square brackets bear oblong panels with bas- 
reliefs. One of them bears the figure of a male 
and a female dancing side by side," 

The ruins discovered at Parbatia, to the west 
of TsKpur town, are far more interesting, Cho 
following is Mr. Banerji's description of these 

ruins; ~ - r 

"Close to the modem civil station oi ierpur 

is the smaU village of Dab Parbatia which pos^ses 
the unique distinction of having rvilbin its limits the 
Toim of the oldest temple in Assam, The nuns 
consist ot the remains of a brick^built temple of 
Siva, of the Ahom period, erected upon the nuns of 
a stone temple of the later Gupta period, ctrea sixlb 
century A. D, The former collapsed, during the 
earthquake of 1S97, rcr'ealing the stone di>or-frame 
of the older structure. At some subsequent date 
tlie local villagers built a crude hut on the mound, 
which bad collapsed at the time of my visit. The 
mound is nearly 20’ above the surrounding ground 
and is entirely covered with large rubber trees and 
small undergrowth. The door-frame stands 1 u froul 
of a large block of stone with a square e ivity m .is 
centre. Most probably the older linga was Iixed 
in this hole. The carving on the door-fraino is 

chzracleristic of =lyl= "f ll'« 

of sculpture, of which so many examples have been 
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discovered at various sites excavated by Sir Jobo 
Marshall in northern India. The carving on the 
jambs consists of high reliefs in the lower part and 
four diierent vertical bands of carving in the uppers 
In the lower part of each of the jambs is the figure 
of a female deity whose divine nature is indicated 
by the halo behind her head. Each of the goddesses 
stands with a garland in her hands in an elegant 
postuie and these two hgures appear to represent 
Ganga and Yamun&j so comnioii in door jambs oj 
ancient Gupta and mediaeval teniples. These two 
larger figures are attended, in each of the jambs^ 
by a number ol smaller ones. At the bottom of 
the jamb on the right are two female figures, one 
standing with a ckamara and the other kneeling in 
frOQtj with a flat rccepucle containiDg flowers. 
A third female figure is seen with ac^^fmora behind 
or to the right of the main figure. To the left of the 
halo we find a lutgi kneeling and to the right two 
geese flying towards the main figure. The lower 
part of the jamb on the loft is not so well preserved as 
that on the right. Here we find a female standing 
with an indistinct object to the left and anoihor to 
the right or in fi'ont of the main figure, the lower 
part of whicli is damaged. On this janrb also is 
the figure of a naga kneeling to the right of the 
halo of the main figure and two geese fl)'ing to the 
left of it. The upper part of each of these jambs 
is separated into four long narrow vertical bands 
two of which are continued on the liutd. The first 
of these begins from the head of the naga or of the 
nagi aod consists of a meondenug creeper with 
extremely beautiful ornamental foliage in the inter¬ 
spaces and the second of a straight vertical item 
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from which issue a number of lotus leaves and other 
conveutional flowers. Two dwarfish figures are 
observed at the bottom holding on to the stem. 
The third band is made up of four super-imposed 
panels contaming human figures standing on oblong 
bosses bearing ontamental foliage on their surfaces- 
At ihe top, each of these bands ends in a vase witb 
ornamental foliage hanging from its comer. A 
pilaster, square in section, rises from the vase and 
ends in a cruciform capital, with a spraivling 
on each of its arms. The fourtli band consists of 
a vertical row of ornamental rosettes. As m the 
case of the Gupta temples at Bbumra in the Kagod 
State, Nachna-Kuthara in the Ajaigadh State and 
pt Deogarh in the Jhonsi district, the lintel is larger 
in size than the door-frame, extending a httle on 
each side of the jambs. Two of the inner bands 
of earring oB the jsiTnbs are contintied as horizonta 
bands at the bottom of the lintel and exhibit m the 
centre in high relief a be:iutiful flying male fignre 
holding a garland in its hands. Above these two 
ornamental bands is another band in higher relief 
containing a number of Cbaitya-windows so common 
in the Gupta temples at Bliurara and Deogarh. 
In this case there are five Chaitya-windows m all, 
arranged in a row on the surface ot the lintel 
Three of these windows are large while two are. 
comparatively smaller in sisse. The one on the 
extreme right contains the figure of a male seated on 
a throne, with four hands, two of which are broken. 
One of the left hands holds a damant, the peculiar 
small drum of va while the" space below the throne 
shows the waves of the sea. The,wmdow_^between 
this one and the central one contains a horse-headed 
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male figure, with two hands, kueelmg- The central 
Chaitya-wiudow is the largest of all and has a su- 
pama, the mythical deity half man and half bird, 
on either side. I’be Chaitya-wiudow itself ia 
occupied by a figure of ^iva, in the form of Jjokn- 
UsQf seated with a rope tied round his leg. A 
female is holding a cup to his left while another 
stands to the right. The "window between the 
central one and that on the extreme left contains 
the figure of a man seated and playing on a flute 
"while over his head is seen the hood of a snake. 
That on the extreme left contains in its medallion 
a beautiful image of Suiya seated crossdegged 
holding lotus flowers in both of his hands. The 
attendant to the left holds a pen and an ink-pot 
while that on the right holds a staff ai the orthodox 
description. The door Jambs sre 5' 3' iu height 
and r 4' in breadth while the lintel measures 3' 9' 
in length and i' 3' in breadth. The artist's sense of 
proportion, the beautiful symmetry of the figures 
and ornamental devices nod the excellence of execu¬ 
tion tend to prove that this door lintel belongs to 
the same period as the great schools of sculpture 
which existed at Pataliputra and Benares in the 
fifth and sixth centuries A. D.” 

The temple at Parbatia is iherefore not only 
the oldest but the finest piece of architectural 
work in KSmaritpa, This temple roust have 
been built by a predecessor of Eh^skaravarman 
in the fifth or the sixth century A.D. During the 
clearance of the ruins of tlus temple a number of 
lerracoUa plaques, showing a seated human figure 
in each, were discovered. According to Mr. Baneiji 
the moulding of the torso and the general technique 
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proves beyond doubt that these plaques csnoot be 
later in date than the sixth century A, D. Two of 
these plaques reveal the existence of a modified 
form of the acanthus mctij' in Assam in this early 
ap. This de^dce has beep noticed in some of the 
Gupta temples of other parts of northern India 
notably at Bhumra and Nacbna Kuthara. Another 
striking^ feature of this piece of work is the^pose of 
the figures of Gangs and Jamuna which seems to 
be characteristically Greek while in their aQato~ 
mical correctness these figures resemble Hellenic 
art more than anything else. 

Relics of ancient architecture and sculpture are 
not confined to Gaubati and Tezpur, They are to 
be found in many other places. Tivo images were 
discover^ on the Golaghat - Dimapur road. One 
of them is an image of Vishuu which is now pre- 
served in the museum of the Kamanipa AnusaO' 
dhajt Sainiti. With regard to this image Kr. K. 
N. Dikshit writes 

“It is a vciy fine example of the ninth century 
Assam and is inscribed in characters similar 
to those of the Harjara inscription froin Tezpur, 
The right hands and the feet of the image have 
broken off, aud the halo behind the head is lost. 
The left upper hand holds the conch and the left 
lower (he gtida. Vishnu lias all the usual orna¬ 
ments, the ^avstiibhit and sttU'O/ijfl symbols, the 
sacred thread and the long cable-likc garland reach^ 
ing to the knees The expr^sion of 

the face and the treatment of the lower Hp uad the 
crown are characteristic Oif the late Gupta sculpture. 
The inscription is engraved on the right side of the 
image and consists of four lines in very corrupt 
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Sanskrit verse” (i). 

Ruins of pre-Ahom edifices have been found in 
Bishnath and also in Negriting. In the last named 
place the Ahom temple was actually built on the 
mound containing the ancient stone-built temple. 
Both in Umananda and Aswakranta in Gauhati the 
Ahom temples were built with stones and carved 
images belonging to more ancient temples. The 
Ananta-Sayi Vishnu of Aswakranta is a piece of 
of sculpture of very high merit. i_It belongs proba¬ 
bly to the tenth or the^eleventhjcentury. Another 
very fine piece of sculpture, Snow deposited in the 
museum of the Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti, is 
an image^of Vishnujof the Yogaswami variety 
sculptured otf black J schist. The image exhibits 
the DhySna^mudrd and is surrounded by dvarana 
rferaWsl suchj^^as j_IDurga, iGane^a and Kartikeya 
with the]winged^GarudaS below rit. With; [regard 
to this' image -Mr.^ K.’,^N. [Dikshit writes’^to us 
that “the presence of Gane^a and Mahishamardini 
on the^right leads’to the i inference’ that the idea 
was to depict Vishnu in the centre of the five gods 
(Panchadevata).\The deities]on the left'one’should 
have expected to be^^iva and^^Surya, but actually 
they are different. The upper] figure is apparently 
in the attitude of Hanumanj or some attendant of 
Vishnu [while the tlowerione 'resembles an 'ascetic 

•• L 

seated cross-legged. It is likely that the figure 
represents the donor as a devotee.” There is a 
collection oi stone images and other architectural 
fi-agments preserved at the entrance of the Sub- 

(1) Annual Report of the Axchaeoloncal Survey of 
India, 1923*24 p 82. 
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divisional oflScer’s residence in Sibsagar. These 
are believed to be the remains of a Vishnu temple, 
in the neighbourhood, dating approximately from 
the tenth to the eleventh century A, D. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Dikshit ‘‘ the sculptures follow in the 
main the artistic traditions of the school repre¬ 
sented by the Tezpur and Bamuni Hill temples of 
Central Assam, which are assigned to the ninth and 
tenth centuries Very probably the ancient tem¬ 
ple near Sibsagar was constructed by the Kama- 
rupa kings of the tenth or the eleventh century and 
it is thus evident that even till the eleventh century 
the Kamarupa kings exercised their rule as far as 
the easternmost comer of the Assam valley. Mr. 
Dikshit also remarks that “the aflSnities of Assamese 
art would seem to lie more with the schools of 
Bihar and Orissa than with the contemporary I’Sla 
art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as of the 
streams of influence that have moulded the culture 
of Assam, the strongest current has always been 
from North Bihar and Mid-India” (i). The cul¬ 
tural affinities between Mithila and Kamarupa have 
already been alluded to by us. 

Another instance of the architectural and engi¬ 
neering skill of the people of KSmarupa in ancient 
times was the construction of stone bridges over 
rivers. There is still a small stone bridge in the 
western part of North Gauhati which is called Sil^ 
sSko. The other Sil-sHko (stone bridge) was over 
a channel of the Barnadi and it was this bridge 
over which Mahammad-I-Bukhtiyar and his Turkish 


(1) Annual Beport of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1927-38 pp. 112-113, 
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cavaliy passed in the year 1206 A, D, A descrip¬ 
tion ot the bridge, which was destroyed by the 
great earthquake of 1897, will be given in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 

It appears that tliis bridge was constructed 
without lime and mortar and such construction 
was no doubt necessitated by the heavy raintall in 
the country' and the Itixuriant vegetation which 
attacks all masonry structures in w'hJch mortar is 
used. Ilannay, tvbo in 1&51 saw and measured the 
bridge, wrote as follows: — 

“From the great care taken in the cbiselling* 
sqiuiring and fitting up of the componcDl parts of 
the whole, as well as the great size and weight, the 
work is one of great strength and solidity. And 
this accounts for the good state of preservation in 
which we find it in the present day; for ivith the 
exception of the masonry of the abutment at each 
end, in w'bich large trees have taken root and dis¬ 
placed the stones, the rest of the structure may be 
said to be entire. From a fmeture in one of the 
pillars 1 observed that the upper blocks were kept 
in iheir places by means of iron pins flnnly wedged 
into the lower ones j four apparently through the 
centre and onc'ou each side of ihe.square of the shaft, 
and although not risible,'other portions of the work 
maybe iron-damped; the slabs of 1 he platform 
were marked with damping holes and on the edge 
of the outside slabs are three square holes (3 indies 
square) which were no doubt intended for the 
wooden supports of a balustrade. Several frieze- 
carved blocks are also lying near the end abutment 
from which I imagine the entrance of each may 
have been omamented or these may have been 
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gateways.” 

“The design and style of architecture of this 
bridge evidently belongs to a remote period in the 
annals of Kamrup and, in its original structure at 
least, must be co-eval with the erection of the 
ancient Brahmanical temples the remains of which 
are found so widely scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of Assam; the works of its former 
Brahmanical kings, a race long ago extinct in the 
annals of modem Hinduism and of whom the pre¬ 
sent race in Assam know nothing ”(i). 

Both sculptural and architectural skill degene¬ 
rated during the Ahom period as, until the Ahom 
kings were thoroughly Hinduized, the art lacked 
royal support and encouragement. The result was 
that when in the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries the Ahom kings set themselves to re¬ 
building the Hindu temples the Assamese sculptors 
of the day, known as Silaiutis, were hardly equal to 
thj task. Their sculpture was distinctly inferior. 
The finer images that we now see mounted on some 
of these post-Ahom temples were actually reco¬ 
vered firom old mins. In some instances the Ahom 
kings did not disturb the mound of ruins at all but 
erected an inferior brick structune on the top of it, 
the scattered old stones being commonly used for 
steps leading up to the mound. There is clear 
evidence to prove that quite a good number of 
carved and sculptured stones, chiselled bases, 
columns and capitals belonging to an older age 
found scattered or recovered from old ruins were 


(1) J. A. S. B. No. iv, 1851, pp 290-294, 
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Utilized by architects of more recent limes in recoti- 
sinicting temples demolished either by the Muham* 
madart invaders or by cariiiquakes. Old bricks also 
have been sitnihirlv utilized. Such old bricks and 
also pottery, belonging to a period much earlier 
than the advent of the Koch and the Ahom rulers, 
can also be met with here and there. The collec¬ 
tion of pottery in the museum of the Knmampa 
Antisandlian Samki, recovered from excavations in 
Gauhati town, includes certain specimens wliich 
exhibit the ceramic ait of a bygone age - may be 
a very old age, possibly pre-Aryan - but licre also 
lies a held of study entirely unexplored. nemaiDs 
of military fortifications like Garhs and of works of 
public utility such as embanked roads and tanks, 
belonging to the pre-Ahom period, are still in exis¬ 
tence. The large rectangular tank in Gatihati, 
known as the Digboli tank, is clearly of pre-Ahom 
origin for the Aboms, who 'constructed numerous 
tanks in the Sibsagar district, had a much more 
scientific system of constructing large reservoirs of 
drinking water. The Digholi tank in Ganhati is 
believed to date back to the time of Bhagadatta 
for, it is said, the tournament of archery, arranged 
in connection with the mairiage of Bhagadatta's 
daughter Bhanumati, was held on ia platform erec¬ 
ted over this tank. It is said that a fish was tied 
aloft at the end of a long’pole and the great archer 
Kama looking at the image on the water aimed 
overhead and pierced the eye of the fish with his 
arrow. He thus won the.tournament and obtained 
the hand of BhSmimati but, at his request, she was 
married to Duiy'odhaiia, the eldest of the Kauravas, 
It is on account of this relationship that Bhagadatta 
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sided with Duryodhans, ia the ^fababba^ata war. 
The HajaT^pukhri io Tespur is a large tank exca¬ 
vated by Harjaravarman in the nistb centoiy. 

Masonry buildings, roads and fortifications con¬ 
structed by the kings of KSaiarupa were not con¬ 
fined to modem Assam. They existed also in that 
part of modem Bengal which was included in the 
old kingdom of Ksmampa. One can find in the 
accounts of Buchanan Hamilton and Glazier and 
also in the contributions to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in the last century, many re¬ 
ferences to cities, temples, roads and iortifications 
erected by these, kings long before the rise of Viswa 
Singba the first Koch king. In his notes on the 
Rangpur district, Mr. Grierson, in 1876-77, men¬ 
tioned the existence, till that date, of a vast dyke or 
an embanked road or Garh extendiug right across 
the district from east to west which in his opinion 
was built to resist Muhammadan invasions (i). 
We get no mention of such a fortification haring 
been constructed in the Rangpur district by the 
Koch rajas. This (farh must have therefore been 
built by the kings of KSniarupa probably after 
Bukhtiyar's invasion. 

We have already alluded to the development 
of arts and industries during the time ot BbSskara- 
vaiman, the extensive use of iron in making weapons 
of war and armours for men and even elephants 
and the building of large war-boats which con¬ 
stituted an important arm during the attack on 
Karaasuvama both by land and water. Even till 
the time of the Koch and the Ahom rulers the 


(1) J.A.B.B.fl«7T)p. 1S6. 
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soldiers of Assam were proficient in naval warfare 
and, on many occasions, defeats sustained in naval 
engagements compelled the Muslim invaders to 
retreat. Harjaravarman’s rock-inscription, in the 
early part of the ninth century, shows that the 
boats maintained by the king were numerous and, 
even in so wide a river as the Brahmaputra, regu¬ 
lation of boat traffic was found to be necessary in 
order to prevent collisions between the royal barges 
and the boats of ifishermen. Vanamala’s inscrip¬ 
tion states that the royal boats were beautifully 
carved, painted and decorated and also fitted with 
musical instruments. Iron was plentiful as in the 
adjacent hills iron-ore could be had in abundance 
and iron-smelting by a crude process was known. | 

Till very recent times the Khasis of Assam used to 
smelt iron fi'om ore after this process. Of the more 
precious metals, gold and copper could be obtained 
within the kingdom-itself. From time immemorial, 
till very recent times, gold-washing had been prac¬ 
tised in the rivers of Assam. The Subansiri (Su- 
varna-sri) derives its name from the gold that it ^ 

carries. Even the water]of the Lauhitya (Brahma¬ 
putra) was known to contain gold for we find a 
clear mention of it in the inscription of VanamSla 
wherein it is stated that the river carried the gold- 
dust caused by the fnction of .huge gold-bearing 
boulders of the'^Kailasa mountain. The Muhamma¬ 
dan historians tell us that the temple, where 
Mahammad-i-Bukhtiyar and the remnant i of his 
forces took refuge, being surrounded by the Kama- 
rupa troops, contained a huge image of solid gold 
weighmg, according to the Riyaz, one thousand 
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ma\ind& (i). Jayapala, the last king of the dynasty 
of Brahmapala, offered^ according to the Silimpur 
inscription deciphered by Mr. Basak, to make a 
gilt of gold equal to his own weight to a learned 
Brithman over and above 900 gold coins, ft is 
evident therefore that gold was, by no means, a rare 
metal in the kingdom in the old days. Incidentally, 
the reference in the Silimpur inscription proves 
that the Kamanipa kings used to mint gold coins 
though nnfottunately no such coins have yet been 
discovered and though we have found coins minted 
by the Koch and the Ahom kings of the subsequent 
period. The inscription of RatnapSla mentions 
the existence of a copper-mine within the kingdom 
which the king worked with profit. Evidently 
copper was used for coinage also. Harjaravarman's 
ordiuauce, iuscrihed on the rock, prescribed a 
penalty of too cowries for infringement of the 
regulations. This shows that the cowri was a legal 
tender but it does not mean that metal coins were 
not then in circulation. In the vicinity ofSadiya 
existed a temple having a roof made of copper- 
sheets and this temple was dedicated to the goddess 
Durga called Tannswari mat. This temple was 
erected by the pre-Ahom Cbutia kings. 

Rice was then, as now, the staple crop. The 
extent of the lands, granted by the various inscrip¬ 
tions, was stated in terms of the yield of paddy. 
Yuan Chwaug noticed that cocoa-nut and jack 
trees were numerous. As a matter of foct cocoanut 
thrives within the present districts ofGoalpara and 


(1} Bifaz-ue-SsimtlD, Abdes Samad's traustatiouj 

p f)T. 
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Karnrup. As regards the cultivation of arcca nut 
and betel leaf in KSmarupa, we find a mention not 
only in the Nowgong inscription oi Balavannan III 
but also in the Aphshad inscription of Adityasena 
(circa 673 A. D.) wherein the betel-plants being 
in full bloom on the banks of the Lauhitya is stated. 
The Nowgong inscription describes the areca-nut 
trees within PrSgjyotishpur being wrapped by the 
betel-creepers (p 5 n), a system of growing pan 
which persists till today. Pragjyotishpur was, 
even in the ancient times, noted for its betel-nut 
groves which subsequently gave the name GuS-hati 
(Gauhati) to this town. The presents sent by 
KiSskaravarman to 3 ri Harsha, about 606 A. D. 
include sugar in the form of liquid molasses in 
earthempots. This indicates that sug^cane was 
cultivated even in the most ancient times. The 
other more important products of the kingdom ^ 
stated by Yuan Chwang, and also mentioned in 
some of the inscriptions, were Aguru or agar- 
essence, musk, silk-fabrics and elephants. 

There is evidence to show thatifirom the earliest 
times the people of KSmarupa traded with the 
people of other parts of India. This trade was 
carried on by a class of people called Sadigars and 
the main trade routes were the river Brahmaputra 
the various navigable tributaries feeding it. It 
appears that the Sadagars of Kamarupa carried their 
merchandise in large boats down the Brahmaputra 
and reached the sea after skirting roimd the Garo 
Hills. They crossed this sea and traded in sea¬ 
ports like Timralipti. The bardic tales relating 
to Behula mention that Chand Sadagar, whose 
mer-ghar in Chaygaon, built of stones, existed 
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til] xecent times, used to trado io sea-going boats. 
It appears that the Kalitas of Assam were then the 
Sadagars and the gold coins or rather pieces with 
which they used to buy goods were known as 
Kaitis^ llie name of this coin is mentioned in 
the '^Periplus of the Erythrian sea" a Greek 
account of the first century A. D. wherein it is 
supposed that a gold-mine existed then in this part 
of India. As a matter of fact, the gold was obtained 
by washing in the Brahmaputra, Subansiri and other 
rivers. 

In one of the aphorisms of Dsk, who is placed 
about the eighth century A. P, mention is made of 
the profitable trade with the people of Laoki. 
Prohably this Lanki is not to be identified with 
Ceylon but with the country on the Burma coast 
which Yuan Chwang named Klmalankl and which, 
according to him, lay to the south-east of Samatata 
on a bay of the sea. Perhaps traders from Cham pi, 
Kimarupa and Vanga visited this coast for purposes 
of trade. 




CHAPTER VIII 


The later kamarupa kings. 


The Kamauli grant of Vaidya Deva deciphered 
by Venis, which on palaeographical evidence has 
been placed about 1142 A, D, records that Vaidya 
Deva was the favourite minister of KumSrapala 
king of Gauda, that Vaidyadeva’s father Bodhideva 
was the minister of Ramapala and that Vaidyadeva 
was not only a capable minister but also an efficient 
general for it is stated that in southern Bengal he 
won a naval battle over a certain enemy. It is 
also recorded that “in the direction of the east’’, 
the “respected King” Tingyadeva having rebelled 
the lord of Gauda (Kumarapala) appointed the 
illustrious Vaidyadeva as the king of that country 
(i). The powerful Vaidyadeva, obeying the order 
of his master, after a few days hurried marches, 
defeated Tingyadeva in battle and became himself 
king.” It is stated that the battle was fierce, the 
number of killed was large and that the enemy 


(1) Epigraph ia Indica vol. Up 34? 
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Icing was slain. The inscription then narrates the 
various qualities of Vaidyadeva and states that he 
was a devout worshipper of Vishnu, By this grant, 
recorded on the Vishmia sunirSnli of Choiirv^ 
in the fovirih year of his reign, Vaidyadeva donated 
to a Brahman named Sridhara, lands included in 
the hhukti of Pragjyotisba, M<3tndQl<t of Kamarupa, 
vishaya of Bada and villages ^anti Bada and 
Mandara. The grant was issued from the victo¬ 
rious camp of Haiigsakonchi and Vaidyadeva is 
described as '* MahKiSjadhiraja Parameswara Paia- 
mabhattSraka ” (i). It seems that Tingyadeva, 
who was a vassal of the PSla rulers, finding the 
PHla King engaged in warfare with an invader in 
sovubevn Bengal, rebelled and therefore Vaidyadeva 
had to be despatched in baste to subdue the rebel 
king. Tingyadeva put up a desperate fight hut 
having been, defeated and slain in battle Vaidyadeva 
became biniself the king. It appears that, soon 
after, be threw off the allegiance to the FKla ruler 
and became independant, 

Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyayinod 
thinks that RamapiSla could not conquer the whole 
of Ktttnanipa but wrested from the Krimampa 
king a large slice of territory towards the south¬ 
west, over which be installed a vassal-king who 
was designated as nripati This ruler was Tingva- 
dev.! who, having rebelled after the death of Eama- 
pala, was crushed by Vaidyadeva, the minister and 
general of RSmapala's son KunrSra Piila. Vaidya¬ 
deva iherefbre, by the Kamauli grant, donated 


(IJ BpigrapLia Indlca vol. n p. 347. 
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buds witfaiD this slice of territory the eastera 
boundary ot which was probably a large river 
(i). Pandit Vidyavlnod strengthens his theory by 
pointing out that, in the Karnauli inscription, Ting- 
yadeva is not menuoued as the ruler of Kfimarupa 
or PrSgjyotisha but be Is described as the ‘Vruler 
in the direction of the east There is no doubt 
some force in the contention of Pandit Vidyavinod 
whose researches into the history of ancient Kama- 
rupa are so well-kno'n'n and whose theories are not 
to be lightly set aside. In this matter, however, 
the Pandit has evidently &lien into an error. He 
says that the slice of territory ceded to RSmapala 
was sufficiently large, for its ruler was called 
nripa^' or namiroro. If this was a &ct then nearly 
the whole of the tract which subsequently got the 
name of Knmuta, including Hangpur, part of Bogra 
and Cooch-Bebar, to the east of Karatoyfi, had to 
be ceded. On the other hand, the Pandit locates 
Komarupanagar, the capital mentioned in Dhamia'’ 
p&la's second inscription, near KaratoyfL and places 
the conquest of KSmarupa by RgmapSla about 
1095 A. D, which is also the approximate date of 
DharmapMa's first inscription (2). Now if about 
the date of bis first inscription Dharmap&la was 
dispossessed of the western part of his kingdom, 
which contained bis capital, how is it that bis second 
grant, recorded towards the end of his long reign, 
was issued from the same capital ? As we have 
already stated, Pandit Vidyarinod seems to have 
antedated RSmapala’s invasion of Kimarupa by 


(1) Sasanav^ paga 40. 

(2) Ibid P 41 , footnote ( 4 ). 
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nearly twenty five years. We do not think that 
any part of Kamarupa was conquered by any one 
during Dharmapala’s reign. It was probably during 
the reign of his successor Jayapala that Ramapala 
conquered Kamarupa. Vidyavinod’s theory that 
Dhannapala and Jayapala were ruling in the 
eastern part of Kamarupa simultaneously with 
Tingyadeva and Vaidyadeva, who ruled over the 
ceded western part of the kingdom, is perhaps in¬ 
correct. We find no mention of such an intervening 
kingdom, between Gauda and Kamarupa, in the 
beginning of the next century when Bukhtiyar’s 
invasion took place. At that time the kingdom, 
to the east of Gauda, was “Kamrud” and the ruler 
of this kingdom was the “ Rae of Kamrud ” This 
kingdom then had the river Karatoya as its boun¬ 
dary.** 

The lands donated by Vaidyadeva were within 
Kamarupa mandala and Pragjyotisha hhukti. It 


•• Both Gait and Vidyavinod appear to have over¬ 
looked the fact that till the middle of the thirteenth 
century when Minhaj wrote his account, the Tabaquat-i- 
Naairi, Kamata or Kamatapur was unknown and the 
name oi the kingdom was Kamrud, its capital ‘‘Kamampa- 
nagar being called the “ City of Kamrud Later 
Muslim historians, like the author of the Biyaz, only 
make mention of “ Kamru-Kamata ” as if both were 
synonymous terms because the seat of government was 
then at Kamatapur and Kamata became the name of the 
whole of the western portion of the old kingdom of 
Kamarupa. Kamatapur could not possibly have been 
the capital of Dbarmapala in the beginning of the tweltth 
century or nearly 150 years before the Tabaquat-i-Nasiri 
was written. “ Kangur ”, as mentioned in the Dharma- 
mangal, may have been an abreviation “Kamatapur** 
but it could not have been the s ame as “ Kamarupa- 
nagar 
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seems that when HSmapSla conquered and annexed 
the whole of PrSgjyotisha that kingdom became a 
"bhuhti within Gauda. Tlte '^andala of Kamampaj 
within the PiSgjyotisha bhukti^ probably referred to 
the area which now constitutes the present district 
ofKamrup. Vaidyadeva’s victorious campj ITangsa- 
koncfai, from which he issued his gnmt, appears 
to have been within the modern district of Kainrup, 
The suffix Konchi, Knnchi or Knchi occurs in the 
names of numerous villages iu this district, e.g. 
Sualkuchi, Kaniarkuchi, Ranakuchi, Patacharkucht, 
Vyahkuchi, Kahiknchi, Majkucbi, Dongarkuchi 
etc. Such names are rare even in the contiguous 
districts of Goalpara, Dairang and Nowgong. 
Evidently Hiings;ikonchi is the Sanskritized form 
of Hahkuchi. Kuchi means a bundle. A bundle 
or collection of dwelling hoifSfes is a village or 
Kuchi, There is hardly any doubt that Habicnchi 
was a village in modem Kamrnp and therefore 
Vaidyadeva had his camp or headquarters within 
that district. The lands granted cmild not there¬ 
fore have been anywhere in modem Bengal as 
supposed by Vidyavinod. Wc arc therefore forced 
to the coticlimon that Vaidyadeva was the king of 
the whole of Kam.'trupa though probably the eastern 
districts of the Assam Valley were then outside 
Esmarupa. Tingyadeva, who was probably not a 
scion of the Pala line but a local feudatory chief of 
repute, was established in Kamanipa as a vassaJ 
ruler and he, no doubt, had his capital at North 
Gauhati or Ksmanipanagar founded by Dhamrapala. 
Vaidyadeva had evidently his headquarters at 
Hshkuchi for some time. There are even now 
remains of a fori in nonhem Kamrup known as 
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Vaidyar Garh (fort of Vaidya;. Local tradition 
no doubt ascribes that fort to Arimatta who, as we 
shall show later, was probably a king of KamatS 
ruling tw'o centuries later. It is quite possible 
that this fort was originally built by Vaidyadeva 
and thereiore it was named Vaidyixr Garh. Subse¬ 
quently Arimatta, while fighting with Fingua Koar, 
of the line of Durlabhimri£yan, repaired or rebuilt 
this fort and occupied it. 

Tingvadeva did not probably rule, as a vassal- 
ruler, for more than five or six years at the longest. 
He rebelled aS soon as Kumara Pala ascended the 
throne. We can therefore suppose that he was 
overthrown by Vaidyadeva about 1131 A, D, and 
that Y^aidyadeva's KamauH grant was issued about 
1135 A.D. According to R. D. Bauerji, Kumara 
Pala had a very slfftrt reign, not exceeding two 
years and his immediate succesiKir Gopala III was 
also assassinated after a brief reign (i). Vaidya¬ 
deva therefore found it very convenient to throw 
off the yoke of the Pala rulers lour years after the 
overthrow ot Tingyadeva, R, D. Baneiji thinks 
that Y^aidyadeva asserted his independence after 
the death of Gopala III (2), 

During the reign of Madanapala, who succeeded 
Gopala ill, the Sena king Vijayasena conquered 
practically the whole of Gauda and became the 
immediate neighbour of the KSmarupa king. This 
conquest is mentioned in the Deopara inscriptiou 
of Vijayasena wherein a reference is made to the 
king of Kamarupa (^Gaadendra madralmt apSkrita 


(1) Baugaliu ItiliasL Tol. 1. p. 

(3} Ibid p. £84. 
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Ks^arupO’ Wupam). This has been taken by 
some scholars to mean that Vijayaseoa conquered 
Ksnu'irupa. Pandit Vidyavinod, however, surmises 
that the word afUhnta indicates that the Kama* 
rupa king having encroached within the limits of 
Gauda Vijayasena drove him out (j ). Mr, C. V. 
Vaidya interprets the stanza to mean that Vijayasena 
actually subdued the king of Gauda who bad trou- 
bled the king of KSmarupa (2). Mr. Vaidya's 
interpretation may be correct. In any case, it was 
not perhaps anything more than a skirmisb on the 
frontier* About this time, towards the middle of the 
twelfth century, perhaps Vaidya deva was ruling 
in KSmarupa, He probably ruled till 1250 A. D, 
R. D. Bauerji, however, states^that Vijayasena died 
about the beginning of the twelfth century and was 
succeeded by his son VallSlasena (^. On the 
other hand, in the Gmuda Hsjamsla, the reign of 
Vallalasena is shown as 1159-1169 A, D, This 
seems to be more correct because VallHlasena’s 
son Lakshman Sena, the Kae Lakshmania of the 
was an aged king when Maham- 
mad-i-Bukhtiyar invaded Bengal in 1202 A. D, 
R. D* Baneiji seems to have antedated the death 
of Vijayasena by fifty years. Vaidyadeva was 
therefore very probably a contemporary of Vijaya¬ 
sena. 

From his Madhainagar inscription it appears 
that Lakshman Sena invaded KAmarupa and de- 


(1) Kara am pa Basanarali p' 42, foot note. 

(2) niiiUiEy uf MwliHEval India, p, 210, 

(8) Bangular Itihasli vol. 1 p, 201, 
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felted ks king (r). This roust have taken place 
about the end of the third quarter of the twelfth 
century when a successor of Vaidyadeva was pro¬ 
bably ruling. We do not know who succeeded 
Vaidyadeva but we know that, towards the close 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the thineonth 
century, there ruled iu ICamarupa a virile king who 
is not named but simply called '* Kae of Kaiurtid' 
in the account of Mitihaj. This Raja of Kamarupa, 
who evidently had a long reign, caused the destruc¬ 
tion of the entire army of Mabammad Ibn Bukhtiyar 
in the year 1206 A, D. Before we take up that 
narrative in the ne.'tt chapter we should mention 
that, soma 45 years ago, a copper-plate inscription 
was discovered in Teepur and it is known as the 
Assam plate of Vallabhadeva. It was edited and 
published by Keilhom. This inscriptiou relates to 
a grant of land made by a ruler named ValLabha- 
deva in the year Saka 1107 corresponding to 1185 
A. D. It is not stated over what kingdom Vtilla- 
bhadeva ruled but the genealogy mentioned therein 
is shown below t — 

BbSskara 

I 

RSyari Deva 

1 

Udava Kama 
I 

Vallabha DevS (1185 A. 

Evidently these Kings could not have been 
rulers of Kamarupa for the simple reason that 


(i) J, A. S, B. vel V, 
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there is no room for them between Vaidyadeva and 
1185 A. D., the date of Vallabha Deva’s inscrip¬ 
tion. Our impression is that they were, like Tingya 
Deva, feudatory chiefs perhaps under the later 
KSmarupa Kings. This supposition is streng¬ 
thened by the fact that of the seven villages granted 
by the inscription two bear Kamarupa names. 
They are Devuni-Konchi and Sangsrahi-Konchika- 
Further, according to Kielhom, the characters of the 
inscription belong to a variety of the northern 
alphabet used about the twelfth century in the 
most eastern parts of northern India. There is 
mention in the inscription of Rayari Deva being a 
valiant fighter. It is stated that “ at the gorgeous 
festival of battle which was fearful on account of 
the presence of the lordly elephants of Vanga he 
made the enemy abandon the practice of arms 
It is quite possible that Rayari Deva fought on the 
side of the Kamarupa king during the hostilities 
on the frontier with Vyayasena, the Sena king of 
Vanga. As we shall see later, one Purusottam, a 
feudatory chief under the Kamata king, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, similarly granted 
lands to Brahmans by a copper-plate inscription. 
If Vallabha Deva and his ancestors bad been kings 
of KSmarupa that fact would have been prominently 
set forth in the inscription. 

Vaidya Deva must have been followed by two 
other kings after whom came Prithu who was pro¬ 
bably the king ruling when Mahammad-i-Bukhtiyar 
invaded Kamarupa, We find his name indirectly 
from the Muslim historians as well as from the 
account of Buchanan Hamilton. Minhaj, the author 
of the Tahalcat-i-Nmiri^ refers to him as Bartu 
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(Britu) and Sir Wolscly Haig, m the Cambridge 
History of India vol. Ill, supposes that he was no 
other than the king of Kamarupa who repulsed not 
only Btikhtiyar in I2C6 A. D. but also Hisam'ud- 
din Iwaj (Sultan Ghiyas-ud-dio) in 1227 and was 
ultimately over-thrown by Nasir-ud-din, the son 
oflltumishin I2 j 8 A. D. As we shall show in 
the next chapter, Prithtt was undoubtedly a king 
ol Kamarupa and very probably be was a descendant 
of Vaidya Deva, After he was defeated and 
slain probably Nasir-ud-din set up his sou or any 
one else on the throne and exacted a promise from 
him to pay tribute. The hold of the Muhamma¬ 
dans on Bengal, at that time, was not very secure 
and so it was not possible for Nnsir-ud-din to annex 
the kingdom of Kamarupa and administer it direct¬ 
ly. After Prithu, probably two of his successors 
ruled at North-Gauhsiti before the capital was 
removed to KamatSpur. When Malik Yurbeg, 
otherwise known as Sultan Mughis-ud-din, invaded 
Kamarupa and advanced as far as Gauhati in 1*54- 
55 the king of bamarupa was perhaps SandhyS 
who is mentioned in the £?uru Charitra by 
Kamcharan Thakur. It was this king who defeated 
Sultan Mughis-ud-din and destroyed his army. 
Soon after, he removed the capital to KamatSpur 
iu the ueighbourhood of which bis predecessor 
Prithu bad already erected extensive fortifications. 

The following is the approximate chronology 
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of the Ksmarupa kings after the extinction of the 
Pfib dynasty i — 


Natm of king. 

Tingya Deva 

Vaidya Deva 

* * 

Pritbu .t. 

* • 

SandhyS... 


ProhabU extent of ni^, 

ii35'ii3i A. D* 

1131-1150 „ 

* • « 

. 1200-1228 „ 

« « * 

1350 


CHAPTER IX 


The MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS- 


The closing years of the twelfth century pre¬ 
sented a turning point m the history of Dorthem 
and eastern India. The Kuhammadans who had 
gained the Punjab attempted to conquer the whole 
of northern India. The most important and power¬ 
ful Hindu kingdoms of northein India at this time 
were Delhi and Ajmere of the Chauhan Rajputs 
under Prithvi Raj, the ChSlukya kingdom of Guierat 
ruled over by Bhim, the Chandela kingdom of 
Bimdclkhand the ruler of which was Paramardi- 
deva and the Gahadvala kingdom of Kanauj under 
JaychSnd. Let it be said to the credit of Muham¬ 
mad Bin Sam, their leader and of the rank and file 
of bis troops, that their dash and perseverance 
made them masters of practically the whole of 
northern India within the short period of ten years 
beginning from 1190 A. D, In 1186 it was the 
Hindu king of Jbammu who invited Muhammad to 
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luskc his second invasion of the Punjab (i). After 
settling himself in the Punjab Muhaniunid, instead 
of making only plundering raids, like Mahmud of 
Ghazni, resolved upon the regular conquest of 
India. Ilis first blow was to fall upon Prithvi KOj 
or Kai Pithaura, as the Muslim historians called him. 
Muhammad captured Bhatinda and placed Quazi 
Ziauddiu in command of it. Hearing that Prithvi 
Rdj was advancing to meet him he turned to meet 
the Hindu king. The two armies raet on the field 
ofTwroun or Ticouri m the winter of 1190-91. 
The Muslims were over-powered and both their 
wings were driven from the field. In sheer des- 
peratiou Muhammad led a furious cavalry charge 
against the Hindu centre and personally encoun¬ 
tered the Raja’s brother, Gomda RaL Muhammad 
shattered bis teeth with bis spear but Govinda Rui 
drove his lance through Muhnmmad's arm (2). 
A young Turk then leapt upon Muhammad’s horse 
and, sitting behind him, prevented him from falling, 
The Maslim army then fled and Muhammad re¬ 
turned to Ghazni discomfitted, Prithvi Raj then 
advanced upon Bhatinda and recovered the place 
though Ziauddin held out for a long time (3). It 
took little more than a year lor Muhammad to 
organize aud equip a fresh army to enable him to 
avenge his defeat. This was ample time during 
which the Hindu Rajas of northern India could 
have formed a confederacy in order to resist the 
common enemy but each Raja was envious of the 


(1) Oambrid^e Hiatary of India, vol. HI p, 30. 
(a> Ibid p iO. 
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Other and instead of coming to the assistance of 
Prithvi Raj the other Rajas preferred to watch and 
witness his do^vnfall, little thinking that they them¬ 
selves would fall one by one. As a matter of fact, 
each one of the contemporary kings had been 
humbled by Prithvi Raj during a period of in¬ 
ternecine war. His most powerful rival was the 
Gahadvala king Jaychand. This fratricidal war, 
with the enemy at the gate, was the main cause of 
the downfall of Hindu India for when Muhammad 
of Ghor attacked the Hindu kings, one by one, they 
were all exhausted by previous fighting and although 
they all fought valiantly they failed to resist the 
Muslims. If, however, they had combined and 
offered united resistance to Muhammad of Ghor 
very probably history would have recorded a 
different tale. In 1192 Muhammad again invaded 
India and found Prithvi Raj encamped on the same 
field of Tarouri. Muhammad, this time, by his 
clever tactics, outwitted the Hindus who were at 
last completely routed. Both Prithvi Raj and his 
brother, Govinda Rai, were slain. This victory 
gave Muhammad the whole of northern India up to 
the gates of Delhi. After this Ajmere was also 
taken and Muhammad generously appointed the 
son of Prithvi Raj as governor of Ajmere (i). By 
the end of 1192 Muhammad’s trusted general, 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, captured Delhi from the 
Chauhan Rajputs. Meanwhile a Turkish leader 
under Aibak, named Muhammad Bin Bukhtiyar 
led a plundering raid to Bihar and Tirhut. He 


(1) Cambridge History of India vol III p. 41. 
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attacked Odamapiiri, destroyed the great niOEfta- 
tety there and put to death the Buddbiet monks 
who had taken arms to protect their sacred place. 
After this both Bin Sam and Aibak attacked Jay- 
chand, the Gahadylk king of Kanauj, who had 
looked on unconcerned when his old rival, Frithvi 
Raj, was being destroyed. The two armies mot 
on the banks of the Jumna. After a severe fight 
the Muslims wm:© on the point of giving way when 
a fortunately aimed arrow bit Jaychand on the eye 
and he fell dead on his elephant, w hereupon tlw 
Hindus broke and fled and were pursued with great 
slaughter. Thence the Muhammadans marched to 
Benares where they destroyed several temples, 
Muhammad then returned to Ghami leaving Aibak 
in India as bis viceroy. In 1195 Guierat was 
invaded and the Hindu commander, Kunwar Fal, 
was defeated and slain (i). The king, Bhimpal, 
escaped and, after the Muhammadans withdrew, 
again made preparattons for a fight. In 1197 Bhim 
attacked Aibak near Ajmere, and defeated him (a). 
Later in the year however re-inforcemcnts arrived 
from Ghazni and with these Aibak marched upon 
Guzerat and attacked Bhim's army. The Hindus 
obstinately resisted till midday when they broke 
and fled. About 15,000 Hindus were slain and 
about aOjtsoo were captured f'3). None of the 
other Hindu Kajas came to the assistance of Bhim. 
Three hundred years before the Christian era, the 
small Hindu states of the Punjab were, one by one, 


f 1) Ibid p 43, 
f 2) thid p44. 
(3) Ibid p 44. 
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subdued by Alexander. K these states had than 
pined the Paurava king and fought together on the 
banks of the Jheluin a different tale would have 
been recorded in history. Fifteen hundred years 
after, hiiitory repeated itself. Within less then ten 
years the chief Hindu kitigit were overthrown one 
by one and the whole of northern India, from the 
Sutlej to the confines of Ben^l, lay prostrate at 
the feet of the Muhammadan invaders. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Vaidya the principal causes account¬ 
ing for the defeat of the Hindu kings, in quick 
succession, one after the other, were internecine 
fighting, absence of a common national feeling, 
rigidification of caste, weakness in cavalry and 
undue importance given to the elephant corps as 
an amt ol war (i )i We would add to these the 
valour, dash and strength of the Turks and Afghans 
and the undoubted superior military talents of some 
of their generals. During the last two years of the 
twelfth century Magadha was occupied. After 
conquering Magadha Muhammad Bin Bukhtiyar 
led an expedition into Bengal in 1 203, According 
to the Mussalman historians, Muhammad Bin 
Bukhtiyar, with only seventeen followers, took the 
city of Nuddea by surprise. The reigning king, 
Rai Laksbmania, hurriedly fled 10 Vikrampur 
leaving his palace and the city to be plundered by 
the invaders.* The only two Iliodu kingdoms in 
Eastern India which successfully resisted the 


{1} Downfall of Hindu India by O.V. T»idya pp. 360. 

37a. 

* Bukhtiyar evidostly kd a marauding expedition into 
Nttddea, It appears ibat even after the retreat of 
Lakshman Hen bis boos ruled over a part of lower 
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Muslim invaders ior a cousideralile tiui^ were 
Orissa or Jajoagar and Kaniarupa. The kings of 
Orissa repeatedly attacked and defeated the Muslims 
and included a part of soiithem Bengal within 
ibeir dominions. In Karaarupa several successive 
Muhammadan invasions, beginning with Muhaut’ 
mad-i’Bukbtiyar'fl ill-fated enterprise in 1205-06, 
were repulsed by the Hindu kings before the rise 
of the Koch power in western Kamarupa and the 
Ahom power in eastern Kamrupa. The hostilities 
between the Mubammadans and the Ahoms con¬ 
tinued during the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies and at length the whole of the western part 
of Kaniarupa, as far the Manas river, had to he 
given up to the ^lugbuls, the Ahoms retaining only 
tbo rest of the Assam Valley to the east of the 
Mauas. 

As we have noticed in the last chapter, the 
chronology the Kamarupa kings can be traced to 
the middle of the twelfth century if we take the 
Vaidyadeva grant as the last cpigraphic record 
relating to these kings. The period of the history 
of Kfimarupa from the beginning of the thirteenth 
till about the middle of the fifteenth century is 
however comparatively dark. We shall try to 
piece together history, as far as possible, by the aid 
of 1 he lights shed by the Muslim chronicles, the 
Ahom Burunjis, such local records as the 6’»ni- 

h 

Bcufift! for » ccitiHlderaTQlc time llinugli witb mTich 
difficulty presflccl not only by ilie Mubamruailaus 
liiit uLii^ by Lbtfc kiuga^ oT Orl&&a nud tbe Hags of tbc 
Amienn coa^t^ 
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charitra (i) and reliable tradtlions recorded by 
Bucbanau-Hamilton more tban loo year ago* 
These records however very rarely mention the 
names of the kingsj nor is it clear where they ruled. 
The Muslim chronicles, though on the whole trust¬ 
worthy, cannot be relied on with regard to all par¬ 
ticulars. 

The first Muhammadan host to enter Kamarupa 
was led by Muhammad, son of Bukhtiyar, in the 
year 1205 *c 6 A. D. Muhammad was a Turk of 
tlie Khiiji tribe tvho came into prominence as a 
iniUtary leader under Qutb-ud-din, the viceroy 
under Muhammad of Ghor. Muhammad Ibn 
Bukhtiyar became governor of Bihar and thence 
he invaded Bengal in 1202 A, D. By a rapid 
movement he suddenly appeared in Nuddea with 
only a few mounted soldiers and surrounded the 
palace of Rao Lakshmania, the Bengali king, w'ho 
huniediy escaped, first perhaps to Laksbanavati and 
thence to Vikrampur in east Bengal. Muhammad 
followed him as far as Lakshanuvati which he found 
to be the capital town. This city was originally 
named RnniSvati, after RSmapSlathe Rula king, and 
subsequently L^kshman Sena, Kae Lakshmania of 
the Muslim liistorians, renamed it LakshnSvati. 
Since Muslim occupation the city came to be knoivn 
as Gaur. Muhammid Bin Bukhtiyar, instead of 
following the Bengali king to Vihrampur, establi¬ 
shed himself at Lakhnauti which became his capital. 
He also assumed the honorific natne Ikhtiyar-ud-din. 
Three years later he decided upon further conquests 


(1) Tlie IiiogrttiJliy of Sri Saukur Dev*a, the Vaisnava 
reformer of Assam. 
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and equipped an army of mounted soldiers. The 
Mussalman historians have recorded that his objec¬ 
tive was Tibet, Turkistan or China, beyond the 
Himalayas. Towards the end of (the year 1205 
A. D. he marched from Devkot, within the modem 
district of Dinajpur, at the head of 10 or 12 thousand 
horsemen. It appears that a Mech chieftain, whom 
Muhammad had converted into Islam and who was 
known as Ali Mech, guided the army. Muhammad 
proceeded with his army to a town called Burdhan- 
kot on the banks of a river which was called Bega- 
mati and which in magnitude, depth and breadth is 
said to have been three times more than the Ganges 
(i). Thence he followed the course of the river 
northwards for ten days until he came to a place 
where he found the river spanned by a stone bridge 
consisting of more than 20 arches. He then crossed 
the river and entered Kamarupa (2). It is said 
that the king of Kamarupa,* who was evidently 
informed previously of Muhammad’s intentions, 
sent the following message : — “ It is not proper at 


fl) Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, Translation by Kaverty, p. 561. 
Hmbaj writes:- 

“ They relate after this manner, that in ancient times’ 
shah Gushtasib returned from the country ot Chin and 
came towards Kammd and by that route got into 
Hindusthan and founded that city (Burdhankot)." 

( 2 ) Ibid p. 661 ^ 

Gait writes that at this time the ruler of Kamarupa bore 
the title Kameswara but this is not correct. The earliest 
muslim account of this expedition is that given in the 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri wherein the ruler of Kamarupa is called 
the‘Mtae of Kamrud” and not Kameswara. On this 
point the later Muslim accounts should not be depended 

Kajas of Kamata, a century later, bore the 
little Kameswara. 
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this time to march into the country of Tibbat, and 
it is necessary to return, and to make ample pre¬ 
parations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Rae of Kamrud, agree that I will embody my own 
forces and will precede the Muhammadan troops 
and will cause that territory to be acquired ” (i). 
Muhammad disregarded this advice and continued 
the march until he emerged into a plain which was 
well-cultivated and thickly populated and in the 
midst of which stood a strong fortress. The Turks 
started plundering the villages whereupon the in¬ 
habitants of the country joined the garrison in the 
fort and oflfered stubborn resistance. Muhammad 
was soon forced to fight a defensive battle. Through¬ 
out the day he held his ground in spite of very 
heavy losses. At length he got information that 
the enemy was being re-inforced fi'om another 
fortified town, 15 miles oflF, which was named 
Kararpatan or Karampatan and which was inha¬ 
bited by Brahmans (Hindus^ and Nunis. As a 
matter of fact, a horde of Mongol horsemen emerged 
to oppose the invaders. Muhammad then held a 
council of war and decided on immediate retire¬ 
ment. This retreat was disastrous. The road in 
the rear of the invaders had been blocked and all 
supplies had been cut oflF. The Raja of Kamarupa 
attacked the retreating army. Large numbers were 
killed or captured. After enduring great hardship 
and privation Muhammad, with the remnant of his 
forces, reached the river only to find that two arches 
of the bridge had been destroyed and the river was 
unfordable. He then took shelter in a Hindu tern - 


(1) Tabaquat-iSoiiri p 564. 
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pb in the vicinity wbicb coatained a huge image of 
gold (r), The Klja besieged him and threw up 
a bamboo palisade all round the temple,* * The 
Turks then grew desperate and, breakiug through 
the palisade, made for the river. A few of them 
tried a ford and, baring found the river fordable to 
a certaiuldistance, shouted to the others to follow. 
Then all rushed into the river headlong. liuodroda 
were carried away by the rapid stream and these 
found a watery grave. Only Mahamitiad and a few 
of the best-mounted soldiers, with much difficulty, 
reached the opposite bank. Mahainmad passed 
through Koonch or Kuch Behar aud thence he 
returned to Oaur aud in I2c6 A. D. he died of 
grief and mortiheatiou. Some authorities assert 
hat he was murdered by one Ali Mardan, This 


(1) Ibid p. 5G9, Minh^. winte;., 

" They pointed out an Jdol temple, in the vicinity of 
that place, of exceeding height, strength and sublimity 
mid very handsome and In it uomeroiis idols, both 
of gold and silver, were depoaited and one great 
idol 80 large that its weight was, by conjcctnra, 
npwarda of two or three tbonaand manaof benten gold,'' 

* The nearest existing Hindu temple le the Biva temple 
of Gopaaw&r about -i miles from the site of the 
as the crow flies. Tliere may have been a temple nearer 
to the brige. Captain Dalton writing in the Journal of 
the AelfttiC Society of Bengal (iTo.l Of 18.15) stated that 
there were mins of no leee than eighteen temples “juet 
outside the fortitieatione of tbe ancient city and not for 
from tbe great stone bridge,*' He, however, supposed 
that the temple where Bokhtiyar took ehclttr was the 
faxQoue temple of Hsjo which is lower down the strenm 
epanned by the bridge. He, conjectured that the 
Mohammadsns were compelled to “preweed lower down 
tl^ stream in search of a ford". The Hajo temple still 
exists and It is cBitainly more uetl-hnown than thu 
Oopeawar temple, bet it is not nearer to the bridge. 
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the story, in brief, depicted by the Muslim his* 
torians. 

The earliest Muslim account of this ill-fated ex¬ 
pedition is contained in the Talixquat-i-N<tiiti the 
author of which, Minhaj-ud-din gathered the story, 
some 35 years after the disaster,from one Maunimad- 
ud-D.iwlah " a trusted vassal of Mahaiuiuad Ibn 
Bukhtiyar It is not stated whether this trusted 
vassal was one of those who marched with Mahnm* 
mad into Tibet or Kamarupa, In Kimarupa there 
is an epigrapbic record of this expedition. It is a 
rock-inscription in Nortli-Gauhati which was, about 
this time, the capital of the kingdom and which we 
have ideutihed with KSmarupanagar ” mentioned 
in the second inscription of DharmapSla, This 
rock-inscription reads as follows i — 

tumga jugmtia madhum^m tTayodah* 

K&tnarupam sam&gatya Turmksh Khyayamd- 
yaynh. 

'* On the thirteenth of Choitra, in the year Saka 
nay, the Turks coming into Karaarupa were des¬ 
troyed 

Now it is clear frem the Muslim account as 
well as the rock-inscription that the Mubammaikm 
host had entered Kamaropa and was destroyed 
there, but it is not clear whether Maharamad's 
objective was Tibet itself or China via Tibet or 
Kamaiupa. Further, it is not dear from the Mus* 
lim records what river he crossed and how far into 
Kumarupa he had adv-auced.* It is howev^er 


* According to tlit' the river croiiscd 
vas Begawati. Accor din to the it 
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reasonable to suppose that his objective was not 
Kamarupa but China, for in the rock-inscription 
it is not stated that the Turks had invaded Kama- 
rupa. They simply had “come into KSmarupa ” 
{KHmarupam samSgatya). If it was a hostile inva¬ 
sion into Kamarupa itself the text of the inscription 
would have been different. Our conjecture is that 
Mahammad followed the course of the river Teesta 
and nearing the hills crossed it by fording. There 
he was told that a more direct route to China lay 
to the further east. He therefore travelled east¬ 
ward within Kamarupa over the high road leading 
from Jalpaiguri to eastern Assam. On this road 
he crossed the stone bridge to the north-west of 
Gauhati. This bridge then spanned the Bamadi 
river which, running through the present abandoned 
bed known as Puspabhadra, fell into the Brahma¬ 
putra several miles below its present confluence.* * 
Bukhtiyar then followed the course of this river 
towards the north and reached the foot hills near 
about Kumrikata on the Bhutan border which is 
due north of Gauhati. This Kumrikata is probably 
the place mentioned as Kararpatan or Karampatan 
in the Tabaguat-i-Nasiri. Near about this place or 
in the interior of the hills, the Bhutanese outpost and 
the Mongol horsemen opposed Bukhtiyar so stre¬ 
nuously that he had to fall back on the main road. 


was knovn as Namakdi while according to the Tarikh-i 
Ferista the river was Timkari. Probably Namakdi was 
the Bodo name of the river. 

* It has been ascertained locally that the river at the 
point where it was spanned by the stone-bridge was 
known in old times as hiajnli meaning a combination of 
nine streamlets. 
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The Raja of Ka:marupa hid, during Bukhtiyar's 
march towards tba hillij, removed the flat stones of 
the platform and rendered the bridge impassable. 
He also blocked the rojd in the rear of Bakbtijrar 
and cut off supplies. He thought tint he was 
justihed in doing so as Mah iimnad Bukhtiyar bad 
disregarded Ms advice, his soldiers had plundered 
villages for supplies and liad advanced almost up to 
liis capital. Mahammatl, on getting information that 
his cominunicatio.ns were threatened and the Rsja 
had turned hostile, histily fell back and found bint' 
self caught in a trap. The Rsja’s troops surrouoded 
him when he took shelter in a neighbouring Ilindti 
temple. Id sheer desperation he and bts horsemen 
galloped into the river and, in as attempt to ford it, 
all except a small remnant died. This took place 
00 the date mentioned in the rock-inscription which 
exactly tallies with the date given by the Muslim 
historiaoSi This memorable event was recorded 
in the rock-inscription on the eastern e-ttremity of 
Norih-Gauhati, ths then capital of the kingdom. 
Only the occurrence and the d ite were recorded. 
The script is of the thirteenth century. It is not 
stated who destroyed the Turks or how they met 
with destruction. Evidently the Ksm irup 1 king 
did not consider thit a glorious deed h id been 
done, but military conaider-uions demiudei ths 
destruction of the foreign host so near the capital 
and the occurence was so memorable that it was 
thought worth while to record it. We have no 
doubt tbit it was the stone bridge, over a channel 
ofthsBimadi, over which Mahimmad passed in 
the year 1305-06 A. D. This bndgo wis dettro/ei 
by the great earthquake of 1897, The stumps of 
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the piers and tiie abutments on both sides however 
still exist. 

A drawing of this bridge by Captain Dalton 
was published by Hanuay in the Journal oi the 
Astatic Society lor the year 1851. Hannay wrote 
as follows t— 

“This bridge, a remnant of ancient times in Kamrup, 
is situated about 8 miles N. W. of North Gauhati, 
on the high alley which, no doubt, formed at one 
time the principal line of land coturniinicatioii with 
ancient Gauhati (PriLgjy otisha) and western Kamrup, 
, • 4 « The structure is of solid ma- 

sourj', built without lime or mortar, of the same 
massive and enduring material (gneiss and granite) 
Jon-id in the neighbouring hills, and w hich appears 
to have been used so largely in the construction ot 
the more ancient temples of central and lower 
Astam. There are no arches - the superstructure 
being a platbrm with a slight curve 140 ft. long 
and 8 ft- in breadth composed of slabs of stone six 
feet nine inches long and ten inches thick, number¬ 
ing five io the whole breadth, resting on an under- 
structure of sixteen pillars, three in a row, ^ equally 
divided by three large solid buttresses; with a half 
buttress projecting from a ciicular mass of masonry 
forming the abutments at each end of the road, 
there being, in the whole, 21 passages for the water. 
The accounts by Muhammadan writers of the 
earliest conquests of Kamrup by the subordinates 
of the Moslem kings appear to be mixed up with 
so much of the fabulous that it is quite impossibb 
to place much reliance on them as historical re¬ 
cords. If, however, we could suppose that the 
expcdiiicu of 1205-06^ iis abave quoted, came in 
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piers and die abutments on both eidesdiowever 
exist. 

drawing of this bridge by Captain Dalton 
I published by Hannay in the Journal of the 
atic Society lor the year Hannay wrote 

billows:— 

This bridge, a remnant of ancient times in Kamnip, 
mated about 8 miles N. W. of North Gauhati, 
irn high hUcv which, no doubt, fonnod at one 
e the pii^iv-iind Ime of land communication witli 

icutGauhuu aod western Kfliorup, 

i‘ , t • 'l*he structure is of solid ma- 
built withooT Uino or mortar, of the same 
s«vc aii'f enduring material (gneiss and granite) 
nd ill the ntaghbotiring hills, and which appears 
have been used so largely in tlie construction of 
I more ancient temples'^of ;• lUa! and lower 
earn. There are no archer - th:' superstructure 
hg a platform with a slight curve 140 ft. long 
t, 8 ft. in breadth composed of slabs of stone six 
f nine inches long and ten inches thick, number- 
p five in the whole bi«jadih, resting on an under- 
Lcturo of sixteen pillars, three in a row, etj^ually 
Wed by three large .solid buttresses; with a half 
fifiress projecting from a cu ciiiar mass of masonry 
tmog ih‘j abutments' at each end of the road, 
p c berag, in the whole, 3 i passages for the water. 

iccounts by Muhammadan writers of the 
cn.eque5ts of Kamrup by die subordinates 
Se s'> kings anpear to bo mixed up with 
much of the fabulous that it is quite impossible 
jdacc much rrlisncc c u them a., historical re- 
rtsi If, however, ^'*0 V s ipooso that the 
P' iiitionof 120506, as abov- q i^rad; 
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sight of the Brahmaputra at Rangamati, crossed the 
MSnas and marched through northern Kamrup, the 
possession of which would oblige the Raja to sub¬ 
mit, it is not improbable that this is the stone bridge 
over which Bactiyar Khilji and his Tartar cavalry 
passed, previous to entering the outworks of the 
ancient city of Gauhati (or Pragjyotisha), the bridge 
being but a short distance from the line of hills 
bounding Gauhati on the North N. W. and west, 
on which are still visible its lines of defences extend¬ 
ing for many miles on each side from the N. W. 
gate of entrance or pass through the hills. 

The Muhammadan general is also said to have 
been obliged to retreat from an advanced position 
(perhaps Charduar) hearing that the Raja of Kamrup 
had dismantled the stone bridge on his rear j now 
it is quite evident, from the marks on the stones of 
the platform, that they had been taken off and re¬ 
placed somewhat irregularly.” 

The reasons which have led us to reach the 
conclusions stated above may be summarised as 
follows: — 

I. As stated by Sir Wolseley Haig, the vague 
accounts of the Muslim historians, ignorant of 
geography and preserved in corrupted texts, cannot 
be relied upon. It is stated by Minhaj that in 
ancient times Shah Gustasib, on his way from China, 
first entered Kamarupa and through that route 
reached Hindustan (i). Mahammad Bin Bukhtiyar 
therefore wanted to reach China by the same route. 
The Muslim historians believed, without the least 


(1) Tabaquat-i-i^<!^iri p 561, 
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hesitation, the story that Gustasib actually came 
into India from China by way of the “City of 
Kamnid ” and that he left in that city twelve 
hundred “hoards” of treasure which subsequently 
fell into the hands of Sultan Mughis-ud-din, alias 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Malik Yuzbeg, when he occupied 
the capital of Kamaruoa temporarily in the year 
^254‘55 ( 0 - Evidently Mahammad Bin Bukhtiyar 
also believed that the route to China lay through 
the “ City of Kamrud 

2, If, as stated above, China and not Tibet 
was the real objective of Mahammad he must have 
been informed when he reached the foot hills that the 
more direct route to China lay through the north¬ 
eastern comer of Assam. He had therefore to 
traverse the Assam valley, north of the Brahmaputra, 
by the old highway and pass over the stone bridge 
8 miles to the north west of the Kamarupa capital 
which was called “Kamarupa Nagar” or the “City 
of Kamrup.” 

3. Mahammad had no idea of the difficulties 
of a march through the hostile hilly country and the 
Raja of Kamarupa properly warned him that much 
more ample preparations were to be made for 
transport and supplies before forcing a passage 
through the hills. Mahammad disregarded this 
advice but still the Rsja refrained from attacking 
him until he had actually approached the outer 
defences of the capital when military considerations 
dictated that a foreign armed host, so near the 
capital, must be destroyed by any means fair or foul. 


(1) Taiaquat-i’Nasiri p 764. 
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4. If Mahammad simply passed through the 
north-western corner of Kamarupa, i.e. the Jalpai- 
guri district, to reach Sikhim the Ra^ja would not 
have attacked the retreating Turks. No stone 
bridge over the Teesta or the Karatoya is known 
to have ever existed and it is not at all likely that 
a river on the boundary of the kingdom would have 
been spanned by a stone bridge. The river when 
it debouched from the hills was no doubt fordable 
in the winter and therefore a bridge at such a point 
was unnecessary. 

5. Towards the end of the twelfth century and 
earlier the Bhutias were in possession of the Dooars. 
In northern Bengal a Bhutia (Kamboja) dynasty 
ruled for some time after the Pala power declined. 
Mahammad must have encountered stiff resistance 
from the Bhutias on every point along the Bhutan 
border. In north Kamrup, on the Bhutan border, 
which was no doubt the open cultivated country 
referred to in the Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, there were 
Bhutia forts to guard the frontier and one of them 
was perhaps at Kumrikata which is spelt as Ka- 
rampatan. As this town is said to have contained 
a Brahman or Hindu population it could not have 
been anywhere in Sikhim, Bhutan or Tibet. Besides, 
it is stated by Minhaj, that a large number of 
Bhutia ponies called Tangan were daily sold in 
this town. Even now Bhutia ponies are called 
Tangna in Kamrup and the cold weather mart for 
Bhutia ponies is at Daranga which is quite close 
to Kumrikata. A horde of Mongol or B^tia 
horsemen and the Bhutanese soldiers in the forts 
checked Mahammad who had therefore to fall back 
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on the road u^^in the terriiories of the Raja of 
Ksmarupa. The Rija of Kamarupa then tnmed 
Wtilo and caught him io a trap as already descri- 

6, According to the account of Afi'nbaj theaol- 
lers of the fort and the surrounding country, who 
so Ewccly opposed Bukhtiyar^ all looked Jit: e Turks 
^ Mongoloid features and their offensive 

and defensive arms cousisted of long boiys and 
arrows, pieces of the spear bamboo and cuirasses, 
body armour, shields and helmets all made of slips 

of bamboos fastened and stitched overlapping each 

otJier This war-oui6t seems to have belonged to 
the Afongoloid people living in the plains and the 
foot-bilk rather than the inhabitants of Tibet or 
upper rJhutan. 

,ini* . was no 

doubt one described by Hannay who in 1851 

iound the large stone slabs of the platform irre¬ 
gularly replaced after they had been removed in 

nootb^ Mohammad’s passage. There was 

no other stone bridge, within the kingdom, of similar 

A^ordiug to local traditions, Mabammad Bin 
Bukhtiyar crossed this bridge. The Kamarnpar 
B>iranp^ a hrstonoal puthi cdlecEed by the AssVm 

ibeDep^irtmentof 

BukS kJt- that 

y r Kbilji advanced as for as Kffinpith ie 

lies bet«r6M the 
n,or end DuimnniSil. aW, Tetp„. 

North Gaohati is m the centre of Kampith 

8- Raverty has adduced several reasons to 
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prove that -it was not the Silsako, described by 
Hannay, which Bukhtiyar crossed over but his 
arguments are not convincing. He himself says 
that so large a river as the one described by Minhaj 
could not have been spanned by a bridge of “ over 
twenty arches”. According to his own supposi¬ 
tion the river referred to was the Teesta and the 
bridge over it was within Sikhim. If so, it is not 
understood how the Kamarupi Hindus could go 
there to destroy the bridge or how there could be 
a Hindu temple on the opposite side of the river, 
Raverty’s conclusions are entirely wrong for it is 
clear from the Muslim accounts that the bridge 
was within the territories of the Raja of Kamarupa. 
It is absurd to suppose that at this period the king¬ 
dom of Kamarupa included any part of Bhutan, 
Sikhim or Nepal. Minhaj makes the astounding 
statement that between KSmarupa and Tirhut there 
were no less than thirtyfive mountain passes (i). 

9. It is stated in the Tahaquat-i-Nasiri that 
Ali Mech guided the Muslim army as far as the 
bridge and that when Mahamraad with a few follo¬ 
wers crossed the river, on his return, Ali Mech 
again met him and guided him back to Devkot. 
This shows that the “ Kuch ” and “ Mej ” (Mech) 
country was to the west of the river. In other 
words, the river spanned by the bridge was to the 
east of Kuch Bihar. It could not therefore have 
been either the Teesta or the Dharla which are to 
the west of the “ Kuch ” country. On the other 
hand, Kuch Bihar was always within Kamarupa. 


( 1 ) Tabaquat-UNasiri p 568 . 
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crossed 

formed the boundary of the kingdom cannot be 

to. Raverty thinks that the removal of the 

the T,T f ° ’’ prevented 

be Turks from crossing over the bridge as tvood 

and bamboos must have been plentiful in the locality 
and the Muslim soldiers could easily throw up a 
temporary bridge as the piers were not destroy^. 
It should not however be forgotten that the Kama- 
rupi troops, who surrounded ths Turks, were not 
■die spectators. They must h.ve been raininv 

nd the Turks themselves and their horses were all 

hallbr^ l-'>1’ Minhaj 

, o b 1 " 1 "'““'’^ '^‘■^“=<1 ■>-■1 knocked 

a and a large number were martyred 

and disabled on the the first day of the firht. 

whlf'^’ '■c'toated, Ithroughout °the 

e route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of 
firewood remained as the inhabitants had set fire 
^ the whole of it and burnt it; • « « * * 

During these fiaeen days not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain ; 

thl"" '''>"■*« nnd eating 

- is being the position one can easily 
■magine that the Turks were really reduced to 
peat straits and bacame desperate when they 
reached the bridge-head. ^ 

hr. abundantly clear that B jkhtiyar’s 

host had actually penetrated into KSmarupa and 

As^Sir W™H*- Kamarupa capital. 

As Sir W. Haig puts it, this was the greatest dis- 
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aster that had yet befallen the Muslim arms in 
India (i). 

A contributor to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, writing in 1840, held the view 
that Bukhtiyar must have entered Assam through 
Sylhet and, crossing the Khasi and Garo Hills 
range, north of Sylhet, invaded KSmarupa. He 
wrote:— 

“Muhammad Bukhtiyar was the Governor of 
Bihar and in 1203 A. D. entered Bengal, and 
having rapidly overcome that country, he immedia¬ 
tely turned his forces against Kamrup, which ad- 
pears to have been then a powerful kingdom and 
worthy of his arms” (2). 

The theory of Bukhtiyar crossing the Khasi Hills 
is perhaps untenable but the view that he actually 
came into the heart of Kamrupa is no doubt 
correct. 

Mr, S. N. Bhattacharya, in his recent book 
“Mughal North-East Frontier policy”, admits that 
the “place of discovery of this inscription, its date 
as well as its phraseology raise a natural presump¬ 
tion that the first Muslim host penetrated into the 
heart of Karaarupa and reached the vicinity of 
Gauhati where they were thoroughly worsted ”, 
He however thinks that “ in view of the testimony 
of the contemporary Muslim chronicler and the 
peculiar political conditions of Bengal and the 
Brahmaputra Valley of the early thirteenth century 


Cl) Cambridge Bistory of India vol III p 50 
(2) J.A.S.B. vol. IX pp 838-840. 
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the presumption appears rather untenable.” It has 
alr^dy b?en stated .bat Minhaj gathered the story 
35 years after the occerrence A more competent 
anthortty, Rayeni, found that even Minhaj was not 
to he ^sted with regard ,e a Muslim reyemo. 
Mr. Blwttacliiiiya has act explained what " peculiar 
pohticd condition of Bengal and the Brahmaputra 
va% ar ibat period prevented Rukhtiyar from 
marching into Kimarupa. Did not Hisamnddin 
wa^ proceed a$ far as Gauhati, tweiuy years after 
and was be not repulsed ?* 

As stated by Raverty the hold oflltumlsh over 
Bengal was very partial. Since the lime the Khiiii 
Maliks had set him on the throne at Laklmautl 
Wisarauddin Iwiu! paid scant regard for Iltumish 
Iwaa occupied the throne in the year lan A, D. 

latest contribiitinn on the sabrect ia a tmtmt 

BulilitiytiT^a 'Sion of Tibet: A^va 

Jnation of the teat of in 

Tflnslfltifln'* by Mr. Nalinikanta Bbattasali M A 
comribaticn is being .bortly rabliS iSr ;o S 

thaj Informed 

r Sii 

pracl m?. “‘"““tl 1«. vnn., » 

K“MlCPUS M w, l,.v. rosdn.,l. 

(IJ river oamod BH Beviiimti 

huv. nssw., 
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and ruled till 1226 A. D, During these years 
Iltumish had to invade Bengal on several occasions 
to assert his authority. In his T’cibagucit-i^Ncisiri 
Minhaj writes that “the august Sultan Shamsuddin- 
wa-ud*Duniya Iltumish, on several occasions, sent 
forces from the capital Dehli towards Lakhnauti ** 

(i). Iwaz minted coins in his own name and one 
such coin struck by him in 621 A. H. (1224 A. D.) 
was found at Gauhati in 1880. Iltumish could not 
tolerate the insubordination of Iwaz any longer and 
in 1225 A. D, marched into Bengal. Iwaz then 
prudently submitted to Iltumish and paid him 
tribute (2). After Iltumish had withdrawn Iwaz 
again rebelled and occupied Bihar which Iltumish 


(2) Prom Bangamati Ali Mech guided Mabammad 
Bukhtiyar along the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
within the kingdom of Kamampa, as far as the stone- 
bridge. 

(3) It was the Silsio described by Hannay which the 
Turkish army of Bukhtiyar crossed. 

(4) After crossing the bridge Mahammad turned 
northward towards the hills, via Bangiya and Tambul- 
pur. After crossing the first line of hills he probably 
reached as far as Karu-gompa which may be the 
Kararpatan or Karampatan mentioned by Minhaj. 

(5) Being strenuously opposed by the hill men 
Mahammad retired with heavy loss and coming back to 
the bridge found two arches of it destroyed. The disaster 
then took place as described by Minhaj. 

Mr. Bhattasali thinks that a temple nearer than the 
present temple of Gopeswara seems to be indicated. It 
is possible that a temple nearer to the bridgewas then 
existing. It should however be noted that a distance 
of 6 miles, over a well-maintained road, is nothing to 
an army of mounted soldiers. 

fl) Tabaquat-i-Nasiri pp 590-591. 

(2) Ibid p 393. 
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had left in charge of Malik Izzudin Jani (i). Then 
m the year 1227 A. D. Nasir-ud-din Muhammad 
the eldest son of Iltumish, again invaded Beno-al 
learning that Iwaz was then away in an expeditfon 
into Bang and Kamrud ” (2). As soon as Iwaz 
received information of the invasion by Nasiruddin 
Md occupation of his capital he hurried back 
om KSmarupa, but as stated by Raverty, ^‘whether 
part of or all his army returned with him is doubt- 
fol (3;. This was the second Muslim host to enter 
Ksmarupa. According to Minhaj Iwaz led his 
army from Lakhnauti towards the territory of 
Bang and Kamrud". This indicates that the 
hue of advance was along the Brahmaputra from 
the direction of Rangpur or Mymensing or, as con¬ 
jectured by Gait, Iwaz advanced up the Brahma¬ 
putra by boats. Minhaj does not say that this 
expedition was successful or that Iwaz could even 
invest the Kamarupa capital. The fact is that, as 
^ated by Gait, he was defeated and driven back 
During his hasty retreat he suffered such heavy 
losses that he was unable to resist Nasir-ud-din at 
Gaur. He was completely defeated and put to 
death. Nasir-ud-din then ruled over Bengal as his 
father s deputy for about two years. 

During this short rule Nasir-ui-din, as stated 
^ Sir Wolseley Haig, attacked and defeated a 
Hindu Raja named Bartu or Britu (Prithu) (4). 
Minhaj makes the following reference to Britu • - 
“The accursed Bartu (Britu) be neath whose 

(1) TaJiaquat-i.Nasiri p 594 

(2) Ibid p 594 . 

W p 594. Foot note. 

(.4) Cambridge History of India vol m p 54 
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sword above a hundred and twenty thousand 
Mussalmans had attained martyrdom he (Nasirud- 
din) overthrew and sent to hell; and the refractory 
infidels, who were in different parts of the country 
of Awadh, he reduced and overcame and brought 
a considerable number under obedience 

From the above reference one is led to think 
that Nasiruddin subdued the Hindu chief, called 
Bartu, while he was in Oudh prior to his invasion 
into Bengal and that Bartu was a Raja somewhere 
m Oudh * The account of Minhaj is not however 
chronologically arranged and, besides, history is 
silent as to any Hindu king of Oudh who had, 
about this time, destroyed such a large Mussalman 
arnay. Sir Wolseley Haig supposes that this Britu 
(Prithu) was no other than the Hindu king of 
Kamarupa “ who had until that time defeated the 
Muslims on every occasion on which they had 
attacked him” ri). The feeling of bitterness with 


* Raverty writes:— 

“Who this Hindu chief was we have no means of 
discovering, I fear, as other subsequent writers do not 
notice these events at all. He is styled in some of the 
best copies as above, which is probably meant tor Prithu” 
(1) Cambridge History of India vol HI p 54. 

The quotation below will show the sequence of events:_ 

‘After the re^’irement of Htumish from Bengal in 1225 
Iwaz rebelled, expelled the king’s governor from Bihar 
and illtreated those who had aknowleged his authority. 
The governor fled to Oudh and in 1227 Mahmud, the son 
of Htumish, invaded Bengal from that province to puaish 
the rebel. Iwaz being absent on an expedition, he 
occupied Laklinauti without o]>position and when Iwaz 
returned he defeated him, captured him, put him to 
death and imprisoned the Khalji nobles who had formed 
a confederacy to oppose the Suzerainty of Delhi.” 
“Mahmud now governed Bengal as his father’s deputy 
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which Mirbij refers to Britu suggest!; ihat it was 
he ivho 22 l ears before bstd destroyed ihe forces of 
MabtuiiuRd Bukhiiyar and hid subsequently driven 
back the host of Iw'az inSicimg severe losses. The 
supposition of Sir Wolseley Haig is therefore 
correct, lo the yogini Tantra^ which must have 
been compiled in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, it is recorded that a ^aiva king named 
Jalpeswar ruled over KSmarupa and that it was 
be who built tbe diva temple of Julpesh in Jalpai* 
guri. The author of the fC^mantpar Buranjt\ a 
historical p>ithi, states tint Prithu was the other 
name of Jalpeswar, Not knowing that Jalpeswar 
and Prithu were indentical Bucbanan, alluding to 
the so called prophesies in the Yogini Tanira, wrote 
as follows; ^ 

“After him (Naga dankar), but at what iuter- 
vals is not meutionedi would he a Raja named 
Jalpeswar, who would still further encourage that 
{linga) worship and who would build the celebra¬ 
ted temple of Jalf is. Very considerable ruins are 
at no great distance from that place, as will be 
hereafter described, but they are ascribed to a 
Prj'Mti who may however have been a person 
of the same family"' 


and made the moat af an opportunity which cloacd 
by biu early deatU In April 1229, for he defeated aud 
slew Kaja Britu, iwhIIiIj rlie K^ja of Knmrap, who 
hail, until that tiine, dtfcatrd tlm ISlueliioB ou every 
occaeion on ^vLieh they hud attacked 
It U tbererore dear that Kaairaddin 3ilalimud attackei] 
and defeated the Hindu Baja Brito after overibrowing 
1 was and Home time before hie death probablr ia the 
year 12as a D. t r f 
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" This Prithu Paja, froni ibc siie of his capital 
and ihe numerous works raised in the vicinity by 
various dependants and conneciions of ibe Courtj 
must have governed a large e.Tctent of the couotry 
and for a considerable period of time. Ah ho ugh 
he is, in some measure, an object of worship among 
the neighbouring Hindus, they hive few traditions 
concerning the place from whence he muio nor at 
what period he lived; and I heard it only mentioned 
by one old man that he governed before the time 
of the dynasty which svill be next mentioned.”* 

Glazier refers to Fritbu as an iniportant king of 
KSmarupa who had constructed exteustvc torrih' 
cations in the present district of Jalpaigtiri It 
is very probable that this Prithu Raja viras the 
king of Kfimarupa who caused the desmiotion of 
Bukbtiyar's forces in 1206 A. D., who, in 1337 
A. D., repulsed Gliiyasuddin Iwaz inflicting severe 
losses and whoj probably in the loUovnji^ yeaij 
was oycnhrovsTi by NasiniddiUj son ot Iltiimi&h* 
It is related by Buchanaa tbcit, according to txadi- 
tions, when an army of untouchables entered bis 
capital hCp for fear of having his purity suHved, 
threw himself into a tank and died. The capital of 
Prithu was in North-Gauhati in the vicinity of 


• Budianun M;miiRmpt0j piiblnlied by the DopartmtaiE 
of Uistvrical Studied in Assam. Tlie dyna^^ty next 
mentboeil by Biicliaunn ia I lie one of Dharmapifla wlioaa 
alKter-inda^ was ^laiDamati the molber of 
We are nunbZe to connect this Jlbaruinp^la with muy 
liao of kiziKS ruling m Knuiarupii or Kauiatn. The ixcxt 
dypaaty mentioned ta that founded by Niladhriiy. 

(1) Eeport ou the District of Bangpur 3, 
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which he repulsed both Bukhtiyar and Iwaz. The 
extensive fortifications in Jalpaiguri, referred to 
by Glazier, were no doubt erected by him after 
Bukhtiyar’s invasion by that route in order to be 
in a position to offer stronger resistance to an in¬ 
vader at the entrance to his kingdom. 

It appears that although Prithu was overthrown 
and killed Nasiruddin could not get a hold over 
Kamarupa. Probably he placed a successor on the 
throne and, on promise of annual tribute ifrom him, 
retired firom Kamarupa. It is not known who 
succeeded Prithu but it seems that after the Muha¬ 
mmadans had left the country the Raja gradually 
assumed independence. The next invasion by 
Malik Yuzbeg was undertaken evidently because 
the then Raja of Kamarupa, stopped payment of 
the tribute. 

This invasion was in the year 1254-55 corres¬ 
ponding to Heziri 655. Minhaj, in his Tabaquat-t- 
Nasiri gives the following account of the inva¬ 
sion : — 

“After he (Malik Yuzbeg) returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamrud, and transported an army across the river 
Beg-mati. As the Rae of Kamrud had not the 
power to resist him, he retired precipitately some 
whither. Malik Yuz-Bak took the City of Kamrud 
and possessed himself of countless wealth and 
treasure, to such extent, that the amount and weight 
thereof cannot be contained within the area of 
record.” 

** The author, at the time he was sojourning at 
Lakhnawati, had heard fi'om travellers whose 
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statements are to be relied upon, that from the 
reign of Gushtasib, Shah of Ajam, who had invaded 
Chin, and had come towards Hindustan by that 
route (by way of Kamrud), twelve hundred hoards 
of treasure, all sealed, which were (there deposited), 
and any portion of which wealth and treasures not 
one of the Raes had availed himself of, the whole 
fell into the hands of the Musalman troops. The 
reading of the Khutbah, and Friday religious ser¬ 
vice were instituted in Kamrud, and signs of the 
people of Islam appeared there. But of what 
avail was all this, when the whole, from phrensy, 
he gave to the winds ? for the wise have said that 
“the seeking to perform overmuch work hath 
never turned out fortunate for the seeker.” 

“After Kamrud was taken (possession of), so 
they related, several times the Rae sent confidential 
persons (to Malik Yuz-Bak), saying: “ Thou hast 
subdued this territory, and no Malik of the Musal¬ 
man people ever before obtained such success. 
Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year 
so many bags of gold, and so many elephants, and 
I will continue the Khutbah unchanged, and the 
Musalman stamped coin as established.” 

“Malik Yuz-Bak did not become willing to 
agree to this in any way; and the Rae gave com¬ 
mand that all his train, and the peasantry, should go 
to Malik Yuz-Bak, and get him to pledge his right 
hand (for their safety), and buy up all the grain 
procurable in (the city and country of?) Kamrud, 
at whatever price he might require, so that the 
Musalman troops might have no provisions left. 
They did so accordingly, and bought up from them 
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all the produce tbut was obtainable at heavy rate.*’ 
" Dependiiig on the cultivated state and flouri¬ 
shing condition of the countryj Malik Yuz-Bak did 
nor lay up fitly stores of grain; and, when the lime 
of the spt ing harvest came round, the Rae, with 
the whole of bis subjects, rose, and opened the 
water dykes all aroundj and brought Malik Yua- 
Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of help¬ 
lessness, in such wise, that they were near perish¬ 
ing through destitutioti. They now took counsel 
together, and came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to retreat, otherwise they would die of 


starvation ’. 

'‘They accordingly set out from Kamrud with 
the intention of proceoning towards Lakhanawati. 
Thi: route lluough the plain (country) was flooded 
with water, and occupied by the Hindus. The 
Mu sal mans obtained a guide to bring them out of 
ibai country by conducting them towards the skirt 
of ihe niountains. After they had proceeded some 
few' Stages, they got entangled among passes and 
deflles, and narrow roads, and both their front and 
rear was seized by the Hindus, In a narrow place 
a fight took place in front of the leading rank 
between two elephants ; the force fell into confusion, 
the Hindus came upon them from every side, and 
Musaiman and Hindu mingled, pell mell together, 
Suddenty an arrow struck Malik Yuz-Bak. who was 
mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was tnade prisoner; and all his children, family, 
and dependents, and the whole of his force, were 
made captive.’’ 

" When they carried Malik Yuz-Bak before the 
Rat:, he made a request that they would bring his 
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SOU to him ^ aDd, wheo they brought bis sou to him, 
he placed his face to the face of his son, and yielded 
his soul to God, The Almighty’s mercy be upou 
him I” 

As the army was “ transported across the river 
Begamati ” clearly there was no stone bridge over 
this river as stated by Minhij in his account of 
Bukbtlyar’s iuvasion fifty years before. Raverty 
says that the Kamarupa capital at this time was 
Kamatapur but he is wrong. Three coins mimed 
by Malik Yivzbcg at Lakhnauti, in Ramjan 653 
A. H, were found at Gaubati in 1880 fih Tbds 
proves almost conclusively that the “City of 
Kamrud" occupied by Malik Yuzbeg was North- 
Gauhati or its immediate vicinity ;vhicb DhannapSla 
had named "Kflmarupanagar* *’ or the “City of 
Kamrup Stapleton rightly conjectures that the 
three coins discovered at Gaubati “ represent a loot 
captured from tbe Mussalmins but his other sup- 
position that the Rae of Kamrud who defeated 
Malik Yuzbeg affes Sultan Mughis-ud-din was the 


(11 J.A.S.B, (1910) P. 821, 

* If, M conjectured by Mr Bhattamll, Begamati or 
Ban^m^ti Lb a Bnihmiiputra in front of 

Eangftoigtf, It would that lUaliit ad'raaee 

wjiB in the direction of Giiuhjiti jind not Kamiifapur wbioh 
was not then tbe capitai If Malik Yui^begf advancing 
from the direetion of Rangpnr^ cros^d the Bmhmiiputra 
at Rangainati hie uiiircb wes agaLnst tbe old capital 
Ganheti which ho temporarilj oecupled. Thie ie more 
probable becanee bie eoinF) bare been found at Gaubati 
and bis retreat wsB along tbe KhasI end Oaro Oina on 
the ijonth ot the Brahmnpnira When Malik Ynibeg 
occtipied Gaubnil tbo palace wasen tbe i-ortb bank 

of the river. On Mie fTii^ht «f the ftaja be may bare 
occupied tbu palace uLbo. 
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Kacfaari Eaja of Gauhati is incorrect. 

According to the Mussulinun historinDp Malik 
Yuzbeg, in order to avoid ilie flooded conotiy, ivas 
retreating along llic slopes of the hi Us and it was 
in a defile that he was sutrounded and defeated by 
the troops of the I^aja, This shows that be was 
retreating from Gauhati along the foot of the IChast 
Hills and the Garo Hills in the direction of 
^fymensing. There could not have been any hilly 
country intervening between Kamataptir and the 
:>ea1 of the Muhammadan Sultan oi Bengal, Con¬ 
sequently Malik Yunbeg could not have attacked 
Knt latapur. As already statedj it was after the 
repulse of this expedition that the seat of Govern¬ 
ment was transferred westwards. 

After the repulse of Malik Yurbeg, ^ias Sultan 
Mughis-ud-din, Kimarupi eujoyed freedom fron:i 
serious foreign aggressions for a period of more 
than two hundred years until the dosing years of 
the iifteentb century. There were however occa¬ 
sional Muslim raids, particularly from the direction 
of Myineusiug, during this period and though 
clironologically they should be mentioned later we 
shall, for the sake of convenience, enumerate them 
in this chapter. 

There was probably another expedion into 
KSmarupa about r-aa A. D. undertaken by 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din. That he subjugated the 
northern part of Mymeiisiog, east of the Brahma- 
putra, which had from the early times been included 
within KSmarupa, is beyond doubt for a coin 
minted by him at Kasba Gniyaspur, within this 
tract, has been found. The find of another coin of 
this Sultan dated yji A, H, within the district of 
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Nowgong, however may raise the presumption that 
he invaded Assam as far as Nowgong. There is, 
however, no mention of this expedition in the 
Muslim chronicles. In any case, it was perhaps 
nothing more than a marauding raid which was 
probably repulsed by the Kacharis who had then 
occupied the Nowgong district. The Kamarupa 
capital was then at Kamatapur and the Gauhati 
region was then probably under a local Bhuyan 
chief. 

We need hardly refer to the supposed invasion 
of Assam by Muhammad Bin Tughlak referred to 
only in the Alamgirnamah. The find of his coins 
in the Mymensing district cannot raise any pre¬ 
sumption that he invaded Kamarupa. This expedi¬ 
tion into Kamarupa did not take place at all though 
it is true that 1337-38 A. D. Muhammad Tughlak 
attempted a march into Tibet through Nagarkot 
or Kangra and this ended in a disaster (i). The 
author of the Alamgirnamah perhaps thought that 
the only way to Tibet lay through Assam. 

The next invasion of Kamarupa by Sikandar 
Shah in 1357 A. D. is mentioned both by R. D. 
Banerji (2). and by P. N. Bhattacharya (3). 
The authority for this statement is a silver coin 
bearing the name of Sikandar Shah minted at 
“ Chawalistan urf (alias) Kamru” and dated 759 
A. H. (4). This invasion is not mentioned by any 
of the Muslim historians. Mr. Stapleton’s surmise 


(1) Cambridge History ot India, vol HI, pp 164-155, 
?2) Bangalar Itibash, vol. II, p 32. 

(3) Moghul North Eastern Frontier Policy, p 63. 

(4) Oatalogae of coins in the Indian Mnsenm vol II. 
p 152. 
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that Sikandar's activities were conBned to the north 
oi MymeDsiog, east of the Brabmaputmj which con^ 
stituted a part of KSmarupa and that the coin waf: 
minted in that part of Myniensing appears to be 
correct and we can dismiss as unfounded Mr. 
Bbattacbarya's theory that Sikandar advanced as 
far as the Bamadi. Mr. Bhattacharya argues that 
Sikaudar's invasion in 1357 was opportune as at 
that time the Raja of Karaata was involved in war 
with tile Ahom king Suklirangpha. As a matter oi 
fact Sukhrangpha ascended the throne in 1332 and 
the plot against him by his half brother Chao Piilai 
was batched soon after the accession. The Kamata 
Rsja’s invasion of the Ahom territories to help his 
relative, Chao Pulai, therefore must have taken 
place before 1340 A. D. or long before the alleged 
invasion of Sikandar in 1357 A. D. The statement 
that at that time the hiamata king was othenvise 
engaged and could not therefore ofter resistance to 
Sikandar is incorrect. On the other hand it ap¬ 
pears that Illiyas Shah died at the end of 758 A. H. 
and was succeeded by bis son Sikandar Shah. 
Before his death Illiyas Shah had heard of the pre¬ 
parations made by the Emperor Firoz Tughlak for 
bis second expedition into Bengal and being alarmed 
at this news, Illiyas had sent envoys wiih presents 
to Delhi towards the end of 75S A. H. (1), 
Sikandar Shah on ascending the throne had there¬ 
fore to make preparations for resisting the invasion 
of Firoz Tughlak, It is not at all likely that im¬ 
mediately after ascending the throne he started on 


ft) Or>iiiu and chronolo!rv of Ei*ly la lepoadout 
^ulUiDH Df Bengul by X.K.Bliattaiidlj, y 
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an expedition into the interior of distant Kamarupa, 
As a matter of fact, Firoz Tughlak started on his 
second expedition to Lakbnatiti in 760 A, H. and 
in ilie same year compelled Sikandar to retire to 
Ekdala fort which was invested by Firoz, All 
these circutustauces go to show that the alleged 
conquest of Kamru, as recorded in the coin of 759 
A. H., was an empty boast- It appears that when¬ 
ever they cflfecied a lodgment in east Mvmcnsing 
these Sultans boasted oi the conquest of Kamru 
and minted coins. Even Sylhet was considered 
a part of Kamru.* 

Mr. Bbattaebarya’s other theory that in 1394 
A. D. Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah invaded KSmarupa 
seems to be equally untenable, Mr, Bbattasali has 
shoivn that Sikandar Shah lived till October 1393 
A. D, (ij. Ghiyasuddin who had revolted against 
his hither was busy fighting with his father till the 
cud of 1393 A. D. It is not at all likely that in 
the following year, instead of consolidating bis 
position in Bengal, he set out on an invasion into 
Kimarupa, The Muslim historians make no men* 
tion of such au invasion. Neither R. D, Baneiji 


* Ibn Batata who viaited Bengal during 1316-41 A.D. 
wrote in hie narrative that be oame to the '^mDuntaine of 
Kanrm^^ to visit a aaint named Shaikh Jalaladdin At* 
Tuhrini, It is now rooognizod by hiatoriane that this 
Jat&Idddfn was no other than the famous Shah Julal of 
Bylhet who died about 1346 A. D. nliortly after Ibn 
Batuia viaited him- It will appear therefore that the 
coantry to the east of Sifymeasing waa cuitled “iCamnt^’ 
irreupectire of the territories aotnally within the kingdom 
of nomarupa. 

(1/ Uoios end chronology of the Early Independent 
Saltans of Bengal, p 71 
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Dor Mr, Bbattasali malie any such mention. It is 
however true that the Muslima invaded Kamata 
some time after 1397 A D and prior to T407 A D 
and that they were driven out with the help of the 
forces pespatched by the Ahom king Sudangpha. 
We shall refer to this matter in the next chapter. 

Next we come to the conflict between the kititr 
of KAmatapur and Sultan Barhak Shah of Beugal 
said to have taken place about 1473-74 A, D. or 
about a hundred years after the alleged invasion by 
Sikandar. The story is based on what is stated in 
a Persian manuscript, the Eiscilai-U$h~Shnh(td^i. 
According to tbiii account Barbak's army having 
been repeatedly defeated by Karnes war (Kamates- 
war) the kingof KSmarupa, whose name is not given, 
Barbak selected a holy man named Ishmail Ghazi, 
and appointed him as bis comruander. The power¬ 
ful king of KSmaiupa advanced aod met Ishmail 
Ghazi’s forces near Santosb in the modsm district 
of Dinajpur. After a sanguinary battle the king of 
Kamarupa completely defeated the Muslim com¬ 
mander and destroyed pmcticalij the whole of bis 
army. The Muslim commander then made peace 
overtures which the king of Kamarupa rejected* 
Warfare was therefore continued uud Uib time, it 
is said, Ishmail brought into play his supernatural 
powers which over-awed the KSmarnpa king so 
much that he was compelled not only to submit to 

the Muslim commander but also to accept the 
Islamic faith. 

The Persian M. S. entitled IHsalat-Vsh-Shnhada 
was found by Mr, G. H. Damant, T. C. S, in the 
possession of a fakir in charge of Ishmail Ghazi 
Dvugah at Konta Duar and he published the text 
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of the M. S. with a sketch, in English, of its contents 
in the J. A. S. B. for the year 1874. The author of 
this M. S. was one Pir Muhammad Shattari who 
recorded this account in 1633 A. D. as it was re¬ 
lated to him by three Mussalmans, viz, Shaikh 
Kabir, Shaikh Latif and Shaikh Masud who were 
then the keepers of Ismail Ghazi’s tomb. This 
account was therefore written more than a century 
and a half after the death of Ishmail Ghazi. 

It is stated in this account that the Sultan first 
sent Ishmail as commander of the army against 
Raja Gajapati of Orissa who had previously defeated 
the Sultan’s troops. Ishmail succeeded in defeating 
Gajapati who was taken prisoner and beheaded. 
The Sultan next deputed Ishmail to subdue the 
Raja of Kamarupa who had repeatedly repulsed the 
Muslim forces and who was known as Kameswar. 
According to the M. S. Kameswar was “ one of 
the greatest heroes of his time and possessed good 
military talents ”. The first battle was fought “on 
the field'of Santosh within the borders of Islam ” 
which shows that it was the Raja of Kamarupa who 
was the aggressor. Ishmail was completely defeated 
and his army was annihilated. It is stated that the 
only survivors were Ishmail, his nephew Muhammad 
Shah and twelve paiks. Ishmail subsequently rein¬ 
forced himself and is said to have garrisoned his 
troops"on a piece of high land, surrounded on all 
sides by water, and that the piece of high land was 
actually raised above water by God on the prayer 
of Ishmail I From this place Ishmail is said to have 
sent the following message to the Raja of Kama¬ 
rupa ; — 
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“Sultac BarBak has appointed tne to receive 
your submission, you must present yourself before 
me, ready equipped for a journey, in order that 
I may take you to ihe Sultan and recommend him 
to grant you your life and restore to you 3’our 
kingdom and preserve your standard. If you do 
otherviHse, you must suffer the consequences 
The envoy caina to the Raja and delivered the letter, 
After reading it the Raja became violently en¬ 
raged ” and replied to envoy in the following 
terms : — 

** 1 save your life because it is not my custom 
to slay envoys; however tell Shah Ishmail to meet 
me on the ffeld of battle. I order him to meet me 
there. Tell him that lam not that Gajapati whom 
he has conquered and whose kingdom be has sub¬ 
dued. Let Ishmail remember what befell his first 
army. When all his zealous comrades have fallen, 
what can he do with his single arm 

On receiving this reply Ishmail advanced and a 
battle took place. Both sides fought till darkness 
but the issue was indecisive. On the cessation of 
fighting, taking advantage of the darkness, Ishmail 
disguised himself and riding stole into the Raja’s 
camp unnoticed and penetrated into the apartment 
where the ** Raja and the Rani were lying asleep 
in each other’s arms He did not kill them, as he 
might easily have done, but fastened their hair 
together, and unsheatbing a sword, which was lying 
near the Raja, he placed the blade across their 
breasts. Having done this he rode back to his 
camp. Next tnoming the Raja and the Rani awoke 
and were surprised to find themselves iu such a 
predicament. At first they thought it was the 
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\YOtk of some evil spirit but wheti horse's foot¬ 
marks on the courtyard were di*^covered the R-ja 
came to the conclusiou that some one on horseback 
bad trespassed into his camp, lie then kept strict 
watch but on the next morning also he found the 
sword in the same position orer himself and his 
queen. The srme thing happened on the third 
night also. The Raja then became tlioroughlv 
abrnied and believed that Ishmail was possessed of 
supeniatiiral powers. He therefore sent a messen¬ 
ger to Ishmail wishing to come and p ly respects il 
bis life was secure. Ishmail replied assuring safety. 
The Raja then came bringing with him tribute and 
rich presents and fell prostrate before Ishtnaih He 
also ate some food given out of Ishmail's mouth thus 
making himself a Muslim. As a reward for his 
voluntary submission Ishmail conferred on him the 
title of "Bora Li»rwd'' (great fighter). He sent 
information to his Sultan that K 5 tneswar had 
voluntarily submitted and paid tribute. The Sultan 
was oi’ercome with joy and showered presents on 
Ishmail. 

After this, according to this account, Bhandasi 
Rai, the Hindu governor of Ghoraghat, represent¬ 
ed to the SuUan that the alleged voluntary submis¬ 
sion of KSmeswar was a fraud and that Ishmail had 
really formed an alliance with the Raja of Kama- 
rupa in order to set up an independent kingdom 
for bimsdf. The Sultan, beUeviug the information 
to be true despatched an armed force against 
Ishmail who repulsed the Sultan’s forces several 
times but at last submitted. He was theu behead¬ 
ed by order of the Sultan on Friday, the 14th 
Shaban 878 A, H, 
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This is the story narrated in the Persian M. S. 
Stripped of all legend it seems that Ishmail con¬ 
cluded a truce with the Raja of Kamarupa to whom 
he had to cede some territory, probably in Ghora- 
ghat. We find that the Kamarupa king, Nilam- 
bar, built a road from Kamatapur to Ghoraghat 
and erected a fort at Ghoraghat. 

The whole story about the alleged conflict 
between Ishmail Gbazi and the Raja of Kamatapur 
and the beheading of Ishmail under orders of Sultan 
Sarbak is probably a myth for we find that Ishmail 
Ghazi, as general of Alauddin Hussein Shah, in¬ 
vaded Orissa in 1509 A. D. He sacked Puri and 
destroyed temples there. The king of Orissa then 
hurried fi"om the south and Ishmail retreated. The 
Orissa king, Pratapa Rudra, pursued him and 
defeated him on the bank of the Ganges within the 
district of Hugh. (Baneiji’s History of Orissa, 
vol. I p. 325-326). The kings of Orissa were no 
doubt known as “ Gajapati ”, but the story that 
Ishmail defeated the king of Orissa, took him as 
prisoner and beheaded him is entirely false for it is 
found that in 1510 A. D. Pratapa Rudra recorded 
his Kavali grant wherein it is stated that he defeated 
the king of Gaur. Pratapa Rudra, who was a con¬ 
temporary of Sri Chaitanya, died in 154® 
after a long reign. 

It would therefore seem to be probable that if 
Sultan Barbak had any conflict at all with the Raja 
of Kamatapur his general was not Ishmail Ghazi 
but some one else who was defeated by the Raja. 
Ishmail Ghazi may have, as general of Alauddin 
Hussein Shah, attacked Nilambar, the king of 
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Kamatapur towards the end of the fifteenth century 
before his expedition into Orissa. Pir Muhammad 
Shattari, the author of the Risalat-Ush-Shuhada 
evidently confused dates and introduced a legend 
in his book. 

It will appear firom the above that the various 
Muslim invasions, from the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century, failed to overthrow the line of 
Hindu kings reigning either at Gauhati or at 
Kamatapur. All these invasions, except those 
undertaken by Bukhtiyar, Nasiruddin and Malik 
Yuzbeg alias Sultan Mughisuddin, were only raids 
which left no permanent impression. Bukhtiyar 
and Malik Yuzbeg were severely defeated and their 
armies annihilated. Even Nasiruddin’s success 
against Prithu was a temporary success. Since 
the defeat sustained by Malik Yuzbeg in 1255 
A.JD. Kamarupa enjoyed freedom from serious 
foreign aggressions for a period of more than 200 
years, until the end of the fifteenth century. 
During the first fifty years of this period the seat 
of government was shifted to Kamatapur and in 
Kamarupa proper Bhuyan chiefs were established 
at various places as wardens of marches. It is 
true that these chiefs owed only nominal allegiance 
to the Kamata kings and that they often fought 
against one another but when a foreign foe appeared 
they combined and offered united resistance. 


CHAPTER X. 


Thb Kivaa OF kauata. 


During the long period of peace and freedom 
from external aggressions many changes took place 
in the internal condition of the kingdom* It seems 
that during ibis period the Kacharis became 
powerful and advanced towards the west up to the 
boundary of the present district of Kamrup. 
Owing to the extension of the Kachan power the 
Kfimarupa kings were, it seems, compelled to 
remove their capital from Gauhati further west to 
Kamatapur. Since then they were known as the 
kings of KamatE and the kingdom included only the 
Goalpara and the Kamrup districts of the modem 
Assam Valley besides a portion of northern Bengal 
and a portion of Mymensing to the east of the 
Brahmaputra then flowing through that district.* 


* The anna K&mU or Kamatb TcaT bave been derived 
(mm KAmndi, Kama wi SuitA wbioh were the vniiotw 
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The Ahotns entered Assam from the north-east 
during the first part of the thirteentb century. 
About 1253 A. D. SukIpbS, the leader of the 
Atom invaders, had firmly established himself at 
Charaideo(i). During the reign of his successor 
the Kachaiis on the south bank of the Brahmaputra 
were forced to retire to the west of the Dikhu 
river. SukhSngphS, the great grandson of SukSpbS 
ruled from 1293 A. D. to 133^ A.D, (2). During 
his reign the Alioms pushed so far to the west as 
to come into conflict with the Baja of KamatS who 
then ruled over the western part of the old kine* 
dom of Kfimarupa. On the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra the country seems to have been ruled 
by a line oi Chutia kings and also by some Bhuyans 
who were ultimately subdued by the Ahoms. 


iinni«*fl of the deity known as EamatesbTA as stated la 
ibe Kalita Pnran. According to Tidyavinod, “Kamw- 
trnra MaLa Qotiri’* worahfiiped "by the kings of Hatjara^a 
line in HarappeiHwam and **MahA Gonri Kftnaciwara’^ 
Torsliippcd l>y ttiG Lings o-f tke Bruhtnaptila dynnaty at 
Bri Duijaya were ttie aame idols which were removed to 
KfiinntA]har by the later kinpa and these then got the 
ji:ime»'‘KaB)nteBwnr**aiid “Kaioatcswari’* or “Kinteawtic” 
and <*KaDteswaTi^', Nearly a centmy and a dnarter ago 
pnohauan saw the ruins of Kanjfltftpur and recorded that 
tho idol or the vigraha of Komateswari waa not actually 
descinated by the Wnwalmana but, according to local 
tradition ourretit at that timci it concealed itself during 
tlie Mufilini cccnpatiou and re-appeored during the 
regime of the Hinduued Koch kings of Karoampa, 
Bnehauan noticed a amall heap where the temple of 
Kaniatcawari etootl and other ratna to the west wbich 
indicated the eiiatctice of another temple dedicated to 
nnothcr deity. This was probably tho temple of 
Kamateswar, 

(IJ (halt's History of Assam, p- 7&. 

{3J Ibid. p. 80. 
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During the latter part of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it appears that 
the Chutias on the north and the Kachans on the 
south ititervened between the J^honis and the 
Kamaii kings. As alieady stated, the Ahom king 
SukhfingphS made war against the KamatB king 
probably towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
Hosiilittes continued for several years* At length 
the Raja of Kamata vvas obliged to sue for peace, 
which he did, by giving his daughter or sister named 
Rajani to the Ahom king. The five villages given 
by the Kamata king as dowTy with princess Rajani 
iacluded one called PatilB"dolul which is still a 
populated village in the Barpeta subdivision of the 
Kamrup district. This indicates that the kingdom 
ofKamatS then extended as far as the present 
district of Kamrup towards the east.* 

^SukhIngpba bad, by this prmcess, a son named 
Chao Pulai who was old enough to be appointed 
as the Siring raja on his father's death in 133^' 
It is therefore evident that peace between Su- 
khSngpha and the Kamata king was concluded 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century'. On 
the death of SukhfingphS his eldest sod, Sukhrang- 
phs, ascended the throne. Soon after, bis half* 
brother Chao Pulai, the son of the Kamata princess, 
hatched a couipiracy against him(T), When the 
plot was detected Chao Pulai fled to KamatS- 
The king of Kamata thereafter marched into the 

* It ebauld lioweTer be POtKd tbul ratlb-Doli was mIbo- 
tlie Udine of a localUj- id aborflghat Pdrgmsft between tbc 
Kamtoia and Ibc BiabmapuTni add tbi^r«>fDre witbLn the 
kid am of KamiLMi|ib. 

1 ^ 1 ) Qait^e Bubpry of Aseam p 81^ 
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Ahom kingdom as far as Saring. Sukhhrangpha 
did not dare to oppose the Kamata king but, open* 
ing negotiations, became reconciled with Chao 
Pulai. Thereupon the KamatS king withdrew his 
forces. This took place about 1340 A. D. 

Gait says that, if the Baro-Bhuyan accounts 
can be relied upon, Durlabhnarayan, the king of 
Kamata, who settled the Brahmans and the Kayas- 
thas including Chandibar, the great-great-grand¬ 
father of 6ri ^ankar Deva, in Kamarupa, would 
seem to have ruled towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century (i). It is stated that Durlabhnara¬ 
yan had hostilities with one Dbarmanarayan who 
styled himself as Gaudeswar. When peace was 
concluded DhormanSrayan presented seven families 
of Brahmans and seven families of Kayasthas to 
Durlabhnarayan who settled them within his king¬ 
dom. Kayastha Chandibar was the ablest of all 
these immigrants and he was settled in the eastern¬ 
most part oi the kingdom which was then subject 
to raids by the Bhutias. It is stated in the Guru 
Charitra that he repulsed the Bhutia raids with 
only a handful ot men. 

The Guru Charitra by Ramcharan Thakur, 
who was the nephew of Sri Madhava Deva and 
who must have written towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, gives a rather confused account 
of DurlabhnarSyan. According to this account 
there was a king named Sandhya who became 
the Gaudeswara. His son was Sincihu Rai 
who became a Rsja-vSjeswaTa i.e. paramount over 
other kings. Sindhu Rsi was succeeded by his 


(1.1 Giait'a History of Assam p 
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son Rup(RupnarEjSii ?) whose lame spread to 
other countries. The son and successor o! Rup 
was Singhadbvaj, whose minister was a Eayastha 
named PraiBpadhvaj, son of I5haria. Pralapa* 
dhvaj killed Singhadhtfaj and became himself the 
king. He bad a son named DnilabhnHrftyan by 
bis queen Pat vavati. It is stated that Dtirlabb- 
nSrSyan,, as Gaudeswara secured a kingdom after 
some time, but it is also mentioned that a cousin 
{beUgiifbhdi) of DurlabhnaTuyan earned^ Dharma- 
pSla nlias DharmanilTSyan was the Kameswara. 
Now wc have it from the contemporary Miiham- 
madau accounts that the kings of Katnata, in the 
fourteenth and the fiftoenih centuries, were colled 
KSm^wara. So we can suppose that Dbarmapala 
(,Um DhaxmanarSyan was the king of Kamata 
or KBmarupa. As a matter of fact, Ramcbarau 
Tbakur calls him also Kamateswara. It is stated 
in the Guru Charitra that aU the Bhuyans were 
suhordinaie to Dharmapila. The Goddess KSmS* 
ksbya having cursed him he leit his kingdom 
and went to another country. Then there was 
anarchy and the Bhuyans became supreme in 
every village in the northern territories. Durlahh 
narSyan, who is styled Gaudeswara, established 
his headquarters at a place called Garia after 
bundiug a river with the help ol Chandibar and 
this place was nine hours’ journey from Cooch 
Behar. It is said that Dharmapsla had his head¬ 
quarters in Ghoraghal in Rangpur and that he 
had a son named Tamradhvaj. Afterwards there 
was a long-standing war between Durlabht^ayan 
and DharmapSia Dharmanaiayan. At length 
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peaC6 was established and the Gaudeswata present¬ 
ed to the Kamateswara the fourteen families of 
Brahmans and Kayasthas. It would thus appear 
that, according to this account, it was Durlabhna- 
rSyna the Gaudeswara, who presented the Brahmans 
and the Kayasthas to DharmanlrSyan, the Kamate¬ 
swara or, in other words, the popular tradi¬ 
tion that DharmanarSyan presented the femilies 
of the Bbuyans is reversed. 

It is not clear from this account where San- 
dhyfi. and his successors ruled, but it is clear 
that Dharmsnaayau Dharmapik was the 

king of KamattS. This is corroborated by the 
yoference to KamRkshyiij Cooch Behar and Ghota- 
ghat, all places withm the kingdom oi Ksma- 
rupa. Now it is not probable that Durlabh- 
nSrayau's father ruled over one kingdom and 
his relative Dhamaauarlyaa ruled over Kamata. 
Our supposition is that SandhyS and bis suc¬ 
cessors were all kings of KamatS. Very likely 
they styled themselves also as Gaudesw'ara as 
a part of Gauda was within their kingdom or 
the title was then considered to be more btgh- 
sounding. The mention that SandhyS became the 
the Gaudeswara indicates that it was be who 
shifted the capital from Karaarupa-nagar to 
KamatSpur and commenced using the title 
Gaudeswara. His great-grandson Singhadhvaj 
was killed by the minister Pratipadhvaj who 
occupied the throne. From Riuncharan Thakur'a 
account we may conjecture that when PratSpa* 
dhvaj died Dharmanirayan, his nephew, usurped 
the ihome and styled himself as Klmeswara. 
In order to provide for a poEiible contingency 
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m future, be built a new city near Dimla in 
the Rangpur district and this is tbe city descn* 
bed by Buchanan.* He removed the seat of 
govermnent to this city. This removal is refer- 
Tcd lo in the Guru CAarilra as being due to 
the curse of the Goddess KSmikshyS. After 
the removal of the headquarters to tlie uevv 
city in Kangpur the Bbuyan chiefs in tbe north' 
em and eastern part of the kingdom raised 
their beads for a time. DurbbhnSrayan then, 
finding an opportunity, seized a part of the nor¬ 
thern territories and established bis headquar¬ 
ters at Garia. This led to hostilities beUveen 
the two cousins but at length peace was cou- 
cluded and, it seems, the kingdom was divided, 
the northern and the eastern part with KamatR- 
pur going to Durlabhu5iSyi.ii and DhannanSrR- 
yan retaining the territories to the south inclu¬ 
ding perhaps Rangpur and Myraetisiug. It is 
clearly stated that after the meeting in which 
the treaty was ccneluded DharmangrRyan proceed- 
'ed to Gboraghat where his son Tamradhvaj 
received him. Hem a Saraswati, a contemporary 
writer, makes DurlabhiiSiSyan the king of “fvama- 
ta mandala”. It is stated by Kaviratna Sara- 


■ Bacbsiiaii wrote;— 

^^Abont two ftom & liend in tbe a tittle 

Dimla, in ifae Bangpur district, ara the romaina of 
a ei^ said lo have hawn bailt by Baja Dharmn- 

pain, the fiTist kbg ot the Pal dyma.<ity in Eamiimpa-” 
liueiiuiaQ was wrong liecsnse DliarmapAla, of the dynasty 
of BnhiDapiida, was DOt tbo first king of that dynsaiy. 
The founder of the city near Dimla bad o'^dently 
no eouuQeltob with the Pain blugs of Kaiuarapa. 
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swati, another contemporary writer, in his Jaya- 
dratha Vadhuy that his father, ChakrapSni Kay- 
astha, was a petty revenue officer under Durlabh- 
nSrayan in Chota-Sila, now a village in the 
Barpeta Sub-division. The kingdom of Durlabh- 
narayan therefore included the present Assam 
districts of Karorup and Goalpara, the State 
of Cooch Bebar and the Bengal district of 
Jalpaiguri. It is probable that after this divi¬ 
sion of territories DmlablmarSyan became the 
Kameswara and DharmanSrayan styled himself 
as Gaudeswara. 

In order to fix the chronology of these kings 
we have to proceed from the birth date of Sri 
Sankar Deva. We know that Sri Sankar Deva 
was bom in the year 1371 Saka, equivalent to 
1449 A.D. His great-great-grandfather Chandi- 
bar was the contemporary of Durlabhnarayan. 
We can therefore place Durlabhnarayan’s reign 
about the second quarter of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and that of Sandhya about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

DurlabhnSrayan was an important king of 
KamatS. He was a patron of learning. During 
his reign some KSmarupi poets flourished. 
They were Hema Saraswati, Kaviratna Sara- 
swati and Haribor Bipra. They all wrote in 
Assamese verse. According to Ramcharan Tha- 
kur’s account Durlabhnarayan had seven queens. 
He was succeeded by his son IndranarSyan who, 
according to Kaviratna Saraswati, was a devout 
Vaisnava. It is not known how long IndranarS¬ 
yan ruled or who succeeded him. Neither do 
we know anything definitely as to w'hai became 
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cf Dharmanarayan and bis son TSmvadhTaj. 
Kavirama Saraswati wrote in bis Jaijadralha 
Vadha, that through the blessings of Siva Indra* 
DSrayan would be the "Pancha Gaudeswara’^ i.e. 
king over all the five Gaudas. Evidently 
Kaviratna Saraswati died during the reign of 
ladranSrSyan* As we shall see later, very proba¬ 
bly, Indranirsyan did not enjoy a long reign. 
He was probably defeated and killed by an 
usurper and that the line to which be belonged 
ended with him. The iollowing chronology of 
the Kamata kings down to Indrannriyan can 
tljub be tentatively sugges'edi- 


SandhyS 

I 

Sindbu 

T 

1350-1270 A.D, 

1370-1385 '* 

1 

Rup 

T 

1285-1300 ” 

i 

Singhadhvaj 

1300-1305 " 

PratSpadhvaj 

1305-1335 

Dhannanai ayan 

1325-1330 ” 

D urlabbnkrSy an 

isso-ias® ” 

I 

IndranSrSyan 

1350-13^5 ” 


It was very likely Sandhya, the king of 
Klmarupa, who after defeating Tugbril ^an 
Malik Yuzbeg, also known as Sultan Mughis*ud- 
din, in 1355 A.D., removed the seat of govcmnient 
to Kamaiapur about la60 A. D. This removal 
was probablyinecessitated by the menace of the 
Kacharis and also by the fact that Gaubati was 
then easily accessible to raiding Muslim inva- 
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ders from the direction of Sonargaon. PratSpa- 
dbvaj was perhaps the Kamaifi king w'ho conclu¬ 
ded police with the Ahom king by giving to the 
latter his daughter Rajani in marriage. Durlabh- 
tiarSyan was evidently the Kamata king who sub¬ 
sequently inarched into the Ahom kingdom as kj 
as Sarlng. 

It is possible to glean from the fruru Charitra 
and other records that about this time, and proba¬ 
bly earlier, the Bhuyans who were mostly Kayas- 
thas and Kalitas, but who included also Brahmans 
and Ganaks, were the leaders of the popu¬ 
lace. They were the feudal barons under the la¬ 
ter kings of KSmarupa. As the overlordship of 
the degenerate kings was not however strong these 
Bhuyans often fought with one another and some¬ 
times combined against a common foe. From the 
Rant Kuchi grant ot one of these Bhuyans vis, Pu- 
rusottam Dasa, recorded in the year 1251 Saka 
corresponding to 1339 A. D., we hud that lands 
were given by him to a Brahman in Raut Kuchi, 
not lar from Nalbari. It is stated in this grant 
that Puru5olum‘s graodfather, Vasudeva, was the 
right hand of the king of Kamarupa and that he 
always marched at the bead of a thousand swords¬ 
men on the side of the king (i). He might have 
been a contemporary of Smdby a or his son Sin- 
dbu. His son waa Jayadeva who is described 
as the "lotus of his own race and who posscessed 
the characteristic qualities of the Aryans" 
This reference indicates that Jayadeva Das 


fll Social BiHtery of Kamarapa. vol 1 p "IT. 
(Sj Ibid p 24T, 
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was cither a Kayastha or a Kalita Bhuyan. 
"From him was bom the illustrious Purusottama 
who on account of his great wealth was matchless 
and was like the Kalpa tree on earth. By dint of 
the valour of his arms and heroism he had defeated 
the rival kings (chiefe?) and obtained the glory of 
sovereignty” (i). It is clear from the above ex¬ 
tract that Purusottam subjugated several other 
Bhuyans and the Kamata, king had to recognize 
him as a vassal king over a specified tract rather 
than as an ordinary feudal baron. Historj' tells us 
that even at a much later period, during the mle of 
the Koch kings, feudatory local chiefs of Rani, Luki, 
Dimoma, Rangjuli and Soosung (in Mymensing) 
were designated as Rajas. 

Relying on- the Gnrucharitra by Ramcharan 
Thakur and the works of contemporary writers 
like Hema Saraswati and Kaviratna Saraswati we 
can trace the history of the Kamata kings down 
to the middle of the fourteenth century after which 
the history of the kingdom is most uncertain* 
We know that Durlabhanarayan was succeeded 
by his son Indranarayan but we do not know 
for certain who succeeded the latter. From the 
Ahom Buranjis it is found that towards the end 
of the fourteenth century the Kamata king again 
came into conflict with the Ahom king SudSng- 
ph5. It appears that one Tao Sulai, who was 
paramour of Sudangphs’s queen, fled to KamatS 
and when the Ahom king demanded his return 
the Raja of Kamata refused to give him up 


(1) Ibii p 8.24 
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^1). Sud&DgpbS then despatched au expedition 
into Kamata under the Bargobain. The Raja of 
Kamati was, in the meantime, attacked fay the 
Muhammadans. He therefore submitted to the 
Abom king and sought his aid to drive out the 
Muslim invaders. Sudangplm ordered the Bargo- 
hain to help the Kamata Raja. The combined 
forces of the KamatR Raja and the Bargohain de¬ 
feated the Muslims and drove them out of KamatS. 
The Raja, being pleased, gave bis daughter BhKiani 
in marriage to SudfingphS with a suitable dowry 
consisting of horses, elephants, oinatnenta and 
servants. This must have taken pkco about the end 
of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteeuth 
century, for SadlngphS died in 1407 A. D, This 
Raja ol Kamati was no doubt a successor of In- 
dranarayau* *. Gait has not mentioned the assistance 

( 1 ) (bait’s History of AsBam p S4. 

* With r«gaiil to tba two Kamata princesses ItAjaui 
and Bbajaoi the several Buranji* do uot agree. 
According to the HeodAai livranji Ibijani was mariied 
to iSabhangplia vlio reigned from 12!)3 A D, Tliis is the 
venion accepted by Gait and it seems to be the correct 
OHO. TLe Deodkai Burunji bowtivi'r makes tt^ynni the 
Bisterof the Kamat« king whose daughter was Bli.<ijani, 
It is stated that Kajaoi iutarveued sod persaeded her 
brother to give his daughter BLajant to Sutiangplia. 
This U not proljable becaoije it is not at all likely that 
princess Bajani whose son Chao Palai was a gniwn up 
man in 1S32 A D lived till Snd.ingpha became king iu 
1397 A H. On the other hand, the BaAcarie /iitra^sAoiH 
h^tanji Tcabes the incorrect statement that Itajanl and 
Bhajani were two danghters of the Eamatu king and 
that they were both given in maniage to S’aTclirangpha 
and that a auliseqacnt Abom king Bndangphsi gut 
another princess from Kamata. It is alao said in this 
BertfM/i that to this princess WOS given as doH'iy the 
estates known as i^herpnr, Kuraibiiri, Hsshksimiiii, 
Bahirbond and Bbitarband which are aU localities in the 
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given by the Ahoms to the KatnatR Raja but this 
is mentioned in the Assamese Buranji called 
^SircirgnTi 3 f^f/Sfi ifahUySfUr AksJtySn/i^ wherein 
it is stated that the Bargobain drove out the Mus* * 
lim invaders and cleared the country as fat as 
the Kara toys** 

According to the account given in the M* S. 
of an Assamese Buranji known as the “iSifur^a- 
nUrJiyan MahJlr^f&T Janfm Charitra" a king ol 
Kamata became very friendly with the Sultan of 
Bengal who gave his daughter to the Kamatil 
Raja. This princess was very beautiful and was 
named Susuddhi. It appears that after having been 
Hindu!zed she became the chief queen of the Raja. 
The other queen was SulochanS by whom the 
Raja bad a fon mimed Diirlabhendra, Su^udhi fell 

diMtiicts uf Kani^piit ftTid 

Accoirding to tho I^iodhai Surdnji the fatli^r of 
KfJfinS WBS naTnaEl BekhaDg while the fatlior of 
nim^d Maoik. It tlmt tlie aiitbor 

of tlid BuviSfiji misnlutied the namc^p It is Hiore probalilo 
that the fallmr of Bliajaul waa nsiaed SekbOD^, perhaps 
tlie Aboiii ronderJog of iho Hiiadu oatne SukirflDgf 
(SakataDkah the non of Artmatta aa wo ahall show 
WAH pnibably the kinp of ICrimata Aboat tliia 
Qajaaka^ ^ukaTAnka Rtid Mriganka tibihI to be popalarlj 
oflUed Gajang, Sukaranjr aTnl ilrigaDif, Manik was 
probably tbo namn of tb^ tJ^ialstcr of SinghadbTaj 
wliti Laving killed tbe king and usurped throne 
H^sumefl thu liighsouadiug uatuo PmtaiKidhvaj. 

• Tbia la sapportOEi alao hy the I>to<ihai fSur^np and 
the ^ura Q^h&in Tn ilie former it 

la itated that SiidailgphB onlered the Bargobaln in thnau 
termes^ baa RBkrd for our afeHistaLico to 

fight the Slaalima. Yoa better go and sapfjort him anil 
If hfl givea a prinei'E^a bring her with joOh^^ The 
etatenient^ of Bloohtnan and PrinHep^ rrfered to in the 
footnote to page 84 of Gait^i Hiatory oJ Aa^iio, are tbue 
confirmed. 
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in love with Chnndrasekhara a son of Nil§mbar 
who was the Raja's priest. Chandrasekhara used 
to visit the queen at night secretly. This was de¬ 
tected and Chandrasekhara was put in chains. Su- 
^udhi^ who was know also as ^aur^nd (Princess 
of Gaur), was disgraced, turned out of the palace 
and made to live in a hut attended only by a maid 
servant. She then managed to send infbrmatioa 
to her ^ther. In the meantime the Raja had 
caused the secret murder of Kesava Rai, the son 
of SatSuanda, the chief gate keeper, on the suspi¬ 
cion that he assisted Chandrasekhara to enter the 
palace at night in order to hold intrigue with the 
queen. A part of the flesh of Ke.sava was cooked 
and his &ther was invited to dinner. He came 
and unwittingly ate of his son's flesh. When at 
length he came to know the real fact he fled to the 
Sultan and urged him to invade Kamai&. At 
length the Sultan despa teed Turbak with an array 
with orders to rescue Gaurm^ and seize the Raja, 
At this the Raja fled to the Ahom kingdom and 
sought the aid of the Ahom king' This was in 
1401 Saka. Wbeu the Kamata king left his king¬ 
dom Su^udhl invited the Kachiri king to come 
and take her away. The Kachari king sent men 
who carried GourmS away. He made her his 
chief queen. This was in 1405 Saka equivalent 
to 14S3 A, D. Turbak came to Kamata but did 
not find Oovrnid there. He learned that she had 
been taken away by the Kachari king. On getting 
this information the Sultan sent Meet Manik to the 
assistance of Turbak. They invaded the Kachari 
kingdom and about the same time the Ahoms also 
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attacked the Kachans. The Ahoms killed the Ka- 
cbori king and captured G<nirma with her baby 
the issue of the Kachaxi Raja. She was presented, 
to the Ahom king who, euamoored of her beaut}', 
took her as his wife. Then the AIioois continued 
war with Turhak for several years. They were 
not at first successful but at length the Bargobain 
visited Turbak in his camp on the false pretence 
of tendering submission and assassinated him. 
The Muslims were then defeated. At KatnatS 
Duihbbendra, tbs son of Sulochauii became king. 
He was killed by Fingua, a kinsman. Fingua de¬ 
feated and killed Anmatta but Arimaita'a eon Ka- 
tna Siogha defeated and killed Fingua. He then 
became king of Gauhati as well as Kamatilpur, He 
spared SuchSnichand, the son of Durlabhendra. 
The Ahom king then drove away Ratna Siugha 
aud placed Saebaruebaud, on the throne of KamatS. 

The above account does not appear to be re¬ 
liable because Turbak's invasion took place 
about 1332 when the Kocb king Viswa Siugha was 
ruling in Kamorupa, whereas this account anetdates 
that invasion by nearly 50 years. The line of Ka- 
in.itH kings came to an end after the sack of Ka- 
inatspur by Sultan Akuddin Hussein Shah, to¬ 
wards the end of the fifteenth centur}’. There is 
hardly any doubt that Durlabhar.nii.yan continued 
to rule till about the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and that he was succeeded by bis son Indra* 
D Sri van. On this point the testimony of a contem- 
poravy poet is much more reliable than a Buranji 
writen some centuries after. The story of Gour- 
m4 alias Su^udhi therefore appears to be a legend 
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to which DO historical importance can be attached. 
No such story is mentioned in the Ahom Buranji 
translated by Rai SabibG.C. Bama. Durlabhendra 
NsrSyan was perhaps the same as IndranSrIyan. 
It appears that the names of DurlabtiDirlyan 
and his son ItidraDirayan have been wrongly 
combined in DurlabbendTanarSyan, Sucbortjchand 
might have been the name of Indranarayan's son. 
It seems that after IndranaTayanj the regtilar line 
ended and an era of upstarts and adventurers fol¬ 
lowed. IndraiiarSyan himself might have been de¬ 
posed by such an adventurer. We are inclined to 
think that this usurper was no other than Arimatta 
alias Gajanka who, for a timei was contested by 
Fingua, a member of the family of DurlabhanSrayan, 
At length Fingua was vanquished and slain, 
Admatta was succeeded by bis son Ratuasingha 
alias Sukar&nka who, in his turn, was succeeded 
by SutaiSoka whose son was Mriglnka. It is said 
that MrigSnka, who was ruler over the whole 
kingdom as far as the Karatoyl, died without 
leaving any issue. 

There are numerous conflicting legends con¬ 
cerning Arimatta. He is supposed to have been 
the son of a queen begotten on her by the river- 
god, The /ik'(}iW(i?‘tij?ar Bvranji makes him the 
descendant of Dharmaplla. This DharmptUa may 
have been the same person known as DharmanS- 
rnyan alias Dharmapala, We know that Tsm- 
radhvaj was the son of Dharmaiiaravan. Arimatta 
may have been the son of TSniradhvaj and there¬ 
fore a nephew of IndranSrayan. One of the tiadi* 
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dons mentioned by Gait makes him a descendant of 
one Tsmradbvaj. (i). According to Wade’s account 
compiled in iBcoA-D. ^ either from traditions 
or from written records, Arimatta defeated and 
killed the Raja of KamatSpur named Durlabhendra 
and succeeded to the kingdom * * Then be killed 
Fingua Koar, a nephew of Durlabhendra and 
overthrew Rimcbandra, a local chief, who niled 
somewhere in the modem district of Darrang. 


(1) Oait’i History cf As^ui, p IS, Footnote. 

* According to traditions, incorporated in Wade's 
nccoont, Dnrlabkendn, wbom Arimattn sleir, wee the 
£«Ja Of Bebar ^Cooeb*B«har} and jiDOwn oe Komale- 
B««Ta fpej-bups Katnateswara or Kameawam). Haring 
aoonrcdthe throne of Burl abb end ra Ariuetta marebed 
into Kamarnpa and Bstabliabed his Iieadqnartors at 
Taidyargarb vbore he erected a fort. Thence be removed 
tu Pratappar, near Bishnath, and entablished bis 
capital thuta, fluharanka, the son of Ariioatta, reigned 
there and died at Aawakranta in Korth-Ganhati, Bis 
son Sataranka also reigood at Pratappor bat Uriganka, 
the son of Sataranlia, vaa tbe king ovor tbe whole of 
Earaarnpa as fur as tbs Kamto^a river on tbs went. 
It ia also stated that Arimatta and hia three 
anecsEsors mled from A.D. to I47S A.D. It is 
further addeil that when Hiigiioka died without a male 
isene the line of Arimatta became e^rtlnct and then the 
BHTH'Bhayana contmrRwJ a new dynasty of kinga who 
became KaJAS of tbe country. 

ThiB accoaiit wonid giro 24:0 years for the reign of 
fonr moDaiche which cannot obvionsly be accepted. 
When Mriganka died anew dynasty of hinge originating 
from the Bhuyana began to mlc. As we shall show later, 
thin dynasty waa the KhAn dynasty founded by NitadhvaJ 
which came to an end about 119S A.D. hlrigauka therc< 
fora died about 1440 A.D. and Arimata usurped the 
throne of Kamuta about iSOS A.D,, thus allowing 75 
years lor tbe reign of four kings of Arimatta’a line. Any¬ 
way, this account mahea Aiimatta a kiug of Baiuata 
though antedated, fierhapa, by a oentoiy. It, however, 
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He was succeeded by Sukataaka, Sutaiauka and, 
Mrigaaka« When Mrigauka died without any 
issue tbe Bbuyaus commenced a new dynasty and 
ruled the country and during their rule Hussein 
Shnb invaded Kamarupa, Tbe probability ts that 
Arimatta, who was probably the grandson of 
Dharraapala alias Dhannanarayan, usurped tbe 
throne of KamatS either alter the death of IndranSo 
rSyan or by deposing and killing him and that be 
subsequently subdued the local chiefs in eastern 
Ksmarupa who had previously throtvn off the yoke 
of tbe Kamata rule. He founded a dynasty in Ka- 
matS which ended with Mriganka before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Another djmasty 
then ruled tbe kingdom and it was during the reign 
of a king of this dynasty that Hussein Shah invaded 
Kaniarupa about 1498 A, D. The tradition cur¬ 
rent in Assam that Arimatta killed bis own father 
can perhaps be explained by the supposition that 
he deposed and killed Indranarayan w'ho was 
his uncle. 

Curiously enough, we find the name of Arimatta 


makes rratapTuir tho headquarters of all the kings of 
Arimattn^H linn^ Tbin in net quite pruhnble 
will be Bbown in chapter Xl^ tbe powerAit Cbntit kings 
were thpp ruling in nurtb-eaBlem It is quite 

poasible that Anmatta had bis capitalj for icme tUue at 
ia lliO uiadem As^m uuil tliat iei why 

traditions about him are atlll extant In the Ae^mi yalfoy 
I 111 L hia Sukarank^p f^afaninka and Mrigaiika 

flic more or lesa uaknown in the Assam valley. They 
were hing.^ of fTaiuata wbo li^d but little inflacuce oyer 
eastern Absaidj though they were the we@;tcnt nelgbboara 
of tbe Chutifl kings on the north and the Kacbarie on the 
eoctthofthe Bmbinflpiitra. 
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sought to bo confirmed from auotbcr unexpec¬ 
ted quarter. It is stated in the Kashmere chrooi- 
cle that king Jayapida, grandson of Muktapida 
Lalitaditya, who overthrew Yasovarman of Ka- 
nauj in the eighth century^ came as far as Pundra- 
vardhana and led an expedition against a neigh¬ 
bouring king of Nepal named Arimuri,* A writer 
in the Calcutta Review {1867) identified this Ari* 
muri with Arimatta and thus placed him towards 
the close of the eighth century A. D. The follow¬ 
ing is a quotation horn the Calcutta Review: — 
*The C,;£.hmerian prince advancing into the 
coUQtTy, found Aiimuri posted with his forces on 
the bank of a river. Excited with the hope of a 
speedy triumpb, he plunged into the stream, but 
found, when it was too late, that be could not 
stem ihc current. Many of bis soldiers followed him 
into the water and were drowned, and he, power¬ 
less to defend himself, was captured by a party 
of Arimuri'a men who launched out into the torrent 
on inflated skins. He was confined in a strong 
castle on the banks of '‘Gondhica” the same river, 
in all probability, as the Gaudak which, at that 
time, formed the western boundary of Eamampa; 
whilst the remnant of his army returned in dismay 
to Cashmere, The tidings of this discomfiture and 
of the captivity of the king spread consternation 
throughout Cashmere, The ministers immediately 
met for deliberation, when one Deva Saxma under¬ 
took to effect the deliberation of the monarch. 


* According to one fioeoaat pnblidhod bj Gnit, in hfs 
Beport on Btstorical Scaearclt, Ajinuitta conqaond a 
part of Nepal. 
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Proceeding with a considerable force into Assam 
and encamping his men on the banks of the river 
opposite to where the Jort stood which held his 
master captive, he himself repaired to the court of 
Arimuri, At a private conference with the king, 
he intimated his readiness to give up to biin the 
treasures of Joypira, which he represented to he 
with the invading army; but he at the same time 
intimated that as the amount and distribution of 
the money were known to the prince only, it 
would be neccessary for him, the minister, to have an 
interview with Joypira, and on some pretence or 
other elicit from him the required information. 
The artifice succeeded, and Deva Sanna was ad¬ 
mitted into his master's presence. In the interview 
that followed, the minister urged Joypira to let 
himself down from the window oJ his prison and 
swim across the river to his troops, but the latter de¬ 
clined to make an attempt that must fail on ac¬ 
count of the impetuosity of the torrent below. 
After some further discussion, the minister with¬ 
drew to an adjoining chamber, promising soon to 
return; but as a considerable interval elapsed and 
ho did not reappear, the king went to seek bim. 
He found him lying dead on the floor strangled 
by means of bis oivn turban. Beside bim lay a 
leaf on which be h td scra>^ched some words with 
his fiagemaih In these words the devoted minister 
instructed Joypira to infiate hia dead body and 
using it as a float to escape with all expedition to 
the opposite shore. Penetrated with admiration, 
at this proof of ati'achment Joypira hastened to 
obey his friend's counsel, and reached bis troops 
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in safety. Eager to wipe off his disgrace, he made 
a sudden attack upon ArimuH, slew him and left his 
country a depopobted waste ” 

Vincent Siniib has considered Jayapida's visit 
to Fundravardhana and his alleged expedition 
against Arimuri as purely imaginary (i). Kahlan 
flourished in the eleventh century A. D. while 
Arimatta was probably ruling somewhere in Assam 
a century or two later. The identifi cation of Ari. 
muri (Araniudi according to Vincent Smith) with 
Arimatta seems tberefore to be bnciful. In the 
genealogy of the kings of Kamarupa there is no 
room for Arimatta towards the close of the eighth 
or die beginning of the ninth century. Thera is 
however mention of Araih (eldest son of Arathi) 
the elder brother of PrSlambha who flourished 
about this time and who cither succeeded bis grand¬ 
father as king or was killed in battle before being 
installed as king. It b not probable that cither 
Arathi or Arath was the same as Arimuri or Ari* * 
matta. Local traditions are almost unanimous 
that the Bhuyans ruled the country not very long 
after Arimatta tvho therefore must have flou* 
rished in the fourteenth century.* The KamatS 
kmg who gave hb daughter Bbajani to the Ahom 
king Sudangpha and sought his aid to drive out the 
Muslim invaders was very probably Sukaranka 
the sou of Arimatta. 


(1) Early Blstorjr of India, p 3ij7. 

• In the qna«j<historical known sg. the Harck 

Qauri SoMirttf it ia mated that after Mrigenta'a death 
^tty kinga ruled over evary manduta of Kamaropa and 
tbit after those tta Koch kingii aud tbe Indra Yamtki 

kingt ^ 
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About the secoud quarter of the fifteentb cen¬ 
tury, sfier the death of Mrigatita, the ruliug line of 
the KarnattE kings appears to hat'e been supplanted 
by what is known as the Khan or rOten dynasty, the 
first king of which, Niladhyaj by occ Up icd 

the throne of KumatS prob^ibly about 1440 A.D, 
It ts said that be imported Brahmans from Mithila 
and settled thorn in Jifs kingdom. He is said to have 
rebuilt and strengthened the city of KamaiSpiir. 
He was succeeded by hia son, Chakradhvaj, ^vho 
might have been the king who had encountered the 
general of Sultan Barbak and defeated him near 
Santosb. On his death his son, NLlambar, succeeded 
him. This king also appears to have been a power¬ 
ful prince and his kingdom extended from the Kara- 
toja to the Bamadi. It does not appear that the 
Aboms came into conflict with him but he is said to 
have wrested a part of northern Bengal from the 
Mnssalman nilers (r). It is also stated that he 
constructed a road from Kamatapur to Ghoraghat 
and also a fort at Ghoraghat. ( 3 ) 

According to Buchanan Hamilton a young Brah¬ 
man, the son of a councillor named Sachi Patra, had 
intrigues with Nilamhai's wife. He was caught 
and secretly put to death, Nilambar then had a 
a part of the dead body cooked and invited Sachi 
Patra to dinner, The Brahman csime on invitation 
and unwittingly ate of his son's flesh. After the 
repast the king related the whole story. The Brah¬ 
man said that hJs son no doubt deserved ptinldunent 
for his sin, but as he had been made to eat human 


'D trait’s History of Aeaain. p 44. 
2) Gliisiec*i Iteport on Sangptu, 
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flesb, he must retire from the world and become a 
religious mendicant in other to expiate his sin. The 
king allowed him to depart from his kingdom. Sa- 
chi Patra went straight to Hussein Shah, the Sultan 
of Gaur, and invited him to attack Nilambar. Hus¬ 
sein Shah then led an armv against Nilambar in 
1498 A.D. and invested Kamatapiu* which was 
strongly fortified. Nilambar held out lor a long time 
and at length Hussein Shah reduced the capital by 
resorting to a stratagem. Nilambar escaped and 
fled towards the hills. After this some local chiefs 
named Rup Narayan, Ghosal Khan, Mai Kumar, and 
Lakshmi Narayan, who were probably Bhuyans, 
came and tendered their submission to Hussein Shah 
who then returned to Bengal leaving his son, Danial, 
with a strong force, to hold the conquered country. 
On his return to Gaur Hussein Shah struck coins in 
1502 A.D. in which he is mentioned as “Conqueror 
of Kamru Kamata.” In the meantine, after his dep¬ 
arture from Kamata the rains set in. The Raja on 
getting information of Hussein Shah’s departure 
came out of his hiding place, collected his forces and, 
attacking the Muslim garrison, put it to the sword. 
This is the account given in the Muslim chroni¬ 
cles such as the Riyaz-us-Salatin and the Tarikh- 
Fate-i-Assam wherein the defeat and destruction 
of Danial and his garrison is clearly mentioned. It 
is possible that dming the flight of Nilambar the 
Muhammadans pushed as far as the eastern limit of 
the then kingdom of Kamata, but it is not likely 
that they came into conflict with the Ahoms as 
there is no mention in the Buranjis of any Muslim 
invasion into Assam prior to the year 1527 A.D. 
Although Hussein Shah’s invasion of Kamata 
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Tiltimalely proved to he a fiiiliire it appears that 
a colony of Mubinimadans remained in the 
country round about Hajo, A mosque was 
erected there by one GEiiyasuddin Aulia who 
subsequently died and was bua led neiir the mosque. 
This place is still considered as sacred by local 
Muhammadans who regard it as “Poa Mecca” or 
" One*founh of Mecca”. After the overthrow of 
Nilambar the rule of the Kamata kings in 
Kacnarupa came to an end. It is very likely 
that when Nilambar was overthrown, be fled and 
was beard of no more. Then the Bbuyaa chiefs 
combined against the common foe and, taking 
advantage of the rains, attacked Danial’s garrison 
and destroyed it. The Aboms may have helped 
the Bbuyans in this enterprise but the Buranjls do 
not mention it.* A$ will be stated in a subsequent 
chapter, the first Koch king, Viswa Singhs, 
ascended the tbrone adout 1515 A,D. after defea¬ 
ting nil the Bhuyan chie^. Some authorities hold 
the view that even after Danial's defeat the 
Muhammadans remained in power in western 
Kamarupa (i). This is not at all likely for Viswa 
Singha had not to contest with the Muhammadans, 
but with the local Bhuyatis to secure supremacy 


• A writer in the Calcntta llevlew {IseTlf vol. XIV 
stated that naseein’s mareh into A»iwdi did not extend 
beyond Tezpur and tliougti he succeeded in demolishing 
the capital he was ultimately repuleed by the Bata 
B huyODB. Danial waa called “Dalai GhazP In the 
local AB"ain cbroniclea to which refeTSuce is mado by 
Buchanan (J.A.S.B. 1874 p 2S1). 

(I) Ho^hnl Xorth East Frontier Policy pp 18-TT 
(Footnote) 
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over the whole of iCatnarupa. Danial was 
probably defeated and killed about 1503 A,D/ 
After that the neitt Muslim invasion of Kamarupa 
occured in 1527 A.D* when Viswa Singha was the 
reining king of Katnanipa. It appears that 
this was an expedition along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra and the line of march did not lie 
through northern liatnarupa where Viswa Singha 
had his capital. This expedition was therefore 
repulsed by the Ahoms. 

It is true that Miladbvaj and his successors are 
not mentioned either in the Guru Charitra or in 
any of the local contemporary writings now extant 
in the Assam Valley. Perhaps these kings did not 
exercise any real authority over the eastern part of 
Kamarupa where the Bhuyans were ruling and that 
accounts for the absence of any meution of them in 
Assamese chronicles. Buchanau-Hamiltoni how¬ 
ever, found strong traditions regarding these kings 
current in Jalpaiguri, Cooch-Behar and Rangpur 
which formed the western part of Kamarupa and 
which constituted Kamna proper. The accounts 
of these kings given byGlaaicr and by Rai Bahadur 

• Danial ii said to have beea sucewdod in KHmarnpa 
by Mmrandar Oha£i who, id his taro, is said to have beon 
succeeded by Saltan Ghiyasaddla. Iha Anmarunar 
Suranjt states that Ghiyasaddin. cams to Kamaiapa as 
the tominaador of Uii&3«iD fthab witli 12 000 horsemen 
arid 13 000 Turkish foot soldiers and that the Bhnyins 
woro thflq rnllng the coantry. Tbia also supports our 
view that after the ftU of ^iilamhar the Kbayane joined 
atid expelled tbo remnant of Bnssain^s army of 
ocenpation in Kainamiio before Viswa Blngba oame to 
power The htostalmanfl therefore occupied tbecouQtrv, 
rotuirt Bajo, only for a few yearn, * 
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Gunabbir^n Barua are no doubt baaed on Buchan? d 
H amilton's acconat. Sir Edward Gait has accepted 
these accounts as correct. It appears that even the 
Assamese Buranji known as " Susarganardytin 
Mafidrajar Janmti cLaritra" makes mention at 
one Nilsmbar^ as priest ot the KamatS king^ and 
of a dish of cooked human flesh which the Kamata 
king made one of his oflicers to eat and in codsC' 
quence of which the disgusted officer went to the 
Muhammadan Sultan and invited him to invade 
Kamata. This mention In the Assamese Buranji 
rather indirectly supports the truth of the tradition 
collected by Buchanan-Hamiltou. We need not 
try to find out how Niladhvaj came to occupy the 
throne of KamSta. He was no doubt an upstart 
and adventureir. He usurped the throne when 
Mriganka, the last king of the line of Arlmatta, 
died without leaving any issue and assumed the 
name Nsladbvaj. In ail probability he was a 
Kayastba Bhuyan having the surname KhSu, We 
know that several of the KSmarupi Bhuyans bad 
this sumnnie. One of the Bbuyan chiefs who sub¬ 
mitted to Hussein Shah, after the flight of Nilambar 
wasGbosal KhSnand a relative of ^ankar Deva 
was named Buda Xhan and another was named 
Ketai Khiin. The chief minister of Hussein Shah 
himself was a Kayastha named Puraudar Ehan (i). 
It seems that the surname Khan was used to indi* 
cate a noble lineage, 

KamatSpur which was the captial of the king* 
dom from the middle of the thirteenth till the first 


(1,'i Memoiia of Gaoi and Pandwi, edited bj dtapleton 
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quarter of the sixteenth century appears to have 
been a city of considerable size. The following 
description oft he ruins of the city is given in the 
“Cooch-Behar State” by H. N. Chaudhuri:- 
* The remains of the city of ICSmatapur are 
gigantic works of human art and bespeak great 
power and wealth in the Prince or Princes who 
conceived such an idea of a capital. The city was 
of a triangular shape, long from east to west, with 
a perimeter of about 20 miles. The two sides of 
this triangle met in the west, and were defended by 
a high rampart, protected by an inner ditch and an 
outer moat, and covering a length of about 15 miles, 
while the old Uharla formed the base about 5 miles 
long and protected in the east from foreign invasion. 
There weretwo redoubts, one towards the north-east 
and the other towards the north-west. The rampart 
was pierced by four gates ot huge proportions, in 
the north, south and west. The northern gate was 
called the fioko-duar. The sides of the rampart 
here at the gate-way were faced with bricks in mor¬ 
tar, which are still in good condition. The gate in 
the south was called the Sil-duar or stone-gate, and 
it cut the rampart in an S curve... It is said that 
the rampart at this gate-way was lined with stones, 
and that the gate had a door-way of stone. Several 
large slabs of granite are still lying in it and a few 
are yet standing. From this gate issued a high em¬ 
banked road, which at the time marked the southern 
boundary of old Kamarupa”.* 

* description of the ruins of Kamatapur is to 

TO found in the Assam «ahitya Sabha Patrika vol II 
No. 4 pp 209-21.5, It appears that this city continued to 
b« the abode of learned men. Ihis is proved by the 
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We may uow attempt to prepare a chronological 
list of the KamatS kings from the middle of the 
thirteenth century. We get the names of the kings 
from Sandh_\a to DurlabhnSrayan from the Guru 
Charilra by RamchaTan Thakur, We get the name 
of IndranStayan from a contemporary writer Ravi- 
ratca S:traswati. Aftn* IndranSrSyan we get no 
authentic account of the Kamata kings. It seems 
that the throne was occupied by one usurper after 
another and that one of theui, Anmattaj established 
himself as king and founded a dynasty which ended 
with MrigSnka. Niladhvaj, who was probably a 
Bhuyan chief having the surname Kbin, then 
became king. The appro;ciinate chronology from 
IndranSrayan to NilSmbur is shown beiowt* 

lfam« of iin^, ApprciimaU reign. 

Indranarayan 1350*1365 

Arimatta (of the line ot Dharmauarayan) 1365-1385 

Sukaranka 

1 

Sutaranka 
I 

Mriganka 

Niladhvaj (KbSu dynasty) 1440-1460 

Chakra dhvaj 1460-1480 

Nilambar 1480-1498 

referenced tliis city by Pitamboc a poet who 

aocordia^ to Its owa statment wiota in tbe SakA 3 'ear 
ram Mna vtda chandra i 0 eqitiTOLent to 1534 

A.D. wheo tbe first Koeh KiTij'TiHwa Biiigfbu cimat buvo 
been mling ia Co€>cb l^cbar. PLtaDUbar wrote tb^tlt itas 
tbe of the temple of Siv^ and tbe 

poet meAut tlwC the god SivA AOtnaUf lived tLere. 


1385-1400 

1400-1415 

1415-1440 




CHAPTER Xf- 


The chutia eingdom. 


It ia believed that the Chutia kingdom was 
founded towards the end of the thirteenth century 
when the Kamarupa kings lost their hold over the 
eastern part of the kingdom and the capital was 
transfered to Kamatapur. It is further supposed 
that prior to the rise oi this kingdom a Hindu 
dynasty ruled, probably over a small tract round 
about Sadiya. This dynasty claimed descent from 
Shismak the father of jRukmini, one of the wives 
of ^ri Krishna. It is stated that this kingdom 
was known as Vidarbha and that the capital was 
at Kundil standing on the river of the same name. 
It may have been another small p re-Ary an, 
possibly Dravidian, kingdom which was, in course 
of time, wiped out by Mongoloid invaders. Gail 
supposes that this dynasty collapsed by a process 
ofintemal decay and that on the ruins of this old 

kingdom the Chutia kingdom was subsequently 
built. ® H / 
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The old ruins round about Sadiya were 
described bv Hatmay in 1848* The fortibcationa 
found by bim were ascribed to Bhisiuak, Dalton 
described, in the Calcutta Review, otlier (orifica- 
tions in a jungle along the bants of the Burai 
river in the Darraog district. Photographs of 
these were subsequently published by Edwards 
and Mann in 1903 (i). Curiously enough, these 
fordflcatious are assigned by local tradition to 
Arimatia who has been referred to in the previous 
chapter. The fortifications on the banks of the 
Burai river included two stone walls made of 
chisseled sand-stone blocks put together with 
great precision, A large number of these stones 
were found to contain marks, cut deeply into the 
sand-stone, Messrs Edwards and Mann took 
them to be builders' marks, but it is interesting 
that identical marks were found also in the marked 
stones found by Hannay in the fort near Sadiya 
assigned to Bhisniak, It is therefore evident 
that the ruins near Sadiya and those on the banks 
of the Burai river can be assigned to the same 
period which cannot be preliistoric, since one set 
of ruins is connected by tradition with Arimatta, 
The probability is that these ruins are the traces 
of a Hindu or Hinduized dynasty of local rulers 
who ruled over a stnall kingdom confined to the 
north bank of the Brabm;ipntra and extending 
from the Burai river on the west to Sadiya on 
the east. 

The dynasty is evidently the line of Chutia 


(0 J,A.0.B. fl904) pp. SM-sei. 
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kings who assumed the surname Pala, in imitation 
oi the Kamarupa kings of ibe dynasty of Brahma* * 
paJa. There are several accounts and chronolo¬ 
gical lists of these kings. One of them is given in 
an appendix to Brown’s Deori«Chutia grammar 
and two ate published in the Deodhai A^sam 
Buranjiiit miscellaneous historical accounts. Lika 
the Ahom kings and the Koch kings the Chutia 
kings also claimed divine origin. It is narrated 
that one Birpal oluii Birbar who belonged to the 
line of Bhi^mak was a petty king ruling at 
Sonagiri. His queen Rupavati worshipped the 
Hindu god Kuvera, the God of VVealtb, in order 
to be blessed with a son. One day Kuvera 
assumed the shape of Birpal and had sexual 
intercourse with Rupavati. Birpal then bad a 
dream in which the god Kuvera asked him to go 
to a particular tree where certain article.s would 
be found and which should be treasured and 
worshipped. According to the directions given 
in the dream Birpal went to the tree and found 
underneath it a swordj a shield and a gold cat 
covered by the shield. In course of time his queen 
Rupavati give birth to a son, the offspring of 
Kuvera. This son was named Gauiinarayan. It 
is stated that subsequently Gaurinarayan succeeded 
his father and became king iu the year 1146 Saka 
corresponding to 1244 A.D, (i) assuming the name 
Katnadhvaj Pala* 


(1) DerShni Uwonji, p. 1S2. 

* It seems that the xi'orife end ‘‘nerayDH*^ 

vew iuvaiirite A]4)eDf1agve tO nuniiiS of princt^ a oil 
of nottk-eus'iim India between tke Uijrteeatli 
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The genealogy of the Chutia kings as given by 
Kellner in the appendix to Brown s book and 
that published in the Deodhai Buranji agree with 
each other. It is shown below: — 


Ratnadhvaj Pala 

alias 

GaurinarSyan 

Vijayadhvaj Pala 


Sivanarayan 

Vikramadhvaj Pala 


Jagatnarayan 

Garudadhvaj Pala 

yy 

PramathnSrSyan 

Hangshadhvaj Pala 

yy 

Harinarayan 

Mathuradhvaj PSla 

yy 

GoloknSrayan 

Jayadhvaj Pala 

yy 

Brajanarayan 

Karmadhvaj Pala 

yy 

SatyanarSyan 

Dharmadhvaj Pala 

yy 

Dhimarayan 

Niti Pala 

yy 

Sadhaknarayan 


It is found from the Ahom Burajnis that 
Dharmadhvaj alias Dhimarayan was a contempo¬ 
rary ol Suhunmung, the Dehingia Raja and that 
he invaded the Ahom territories in 1513 A.D. (i) 
We can therefore easily place Ratnadhvaj Pala in 
the middle of the thirteenth century as stat ed in 
the account incorporated in the Deodhai Buranji. 
It is said that after subduing a king named Bhadra- 
sen Ratnadhvaj founded a city and named it 

and the sixteenth centuries just as the surname “Pala” 
was fashionable in the previous age and the surname 
‘‘Varman” was popular in a still earler age. Singha- 
dhvaj, Pratapadhvaj, Tamradhvaj. i^iladhvaj and Chakra- 
dhvaj were all Kamata princes between the thirteenth 
and the tifteenth centuries. Dharmanarayan, Durlabh- 
narayan and Indranarayan were Kamata jrrinces of the 
fourteenth century and Swarganararayan was the Ahom 
king towards the end of the fifteenth century. The 
Chutia kings used all the three surnames “Dhvaj”, 
“Sarayan” and “Pala”, the last perhaps, in imitation of 
the defunct Pala rulers of Kamarupa. 

(1) Gait’s History of Assam. 
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Ratnapur. Then he received the submission of 
another local ruler named NySyKpila who gave 
bis daughter to him. Katnadhvaj now became 
powerful and demanded a daughter from the king 
of Kamata. The latter having refused the demand 
Ratnadbvaj prepared for war and marched upon 
Kamatapur (i). The Raja of Kamata then came 
to terms and presented a princess to Ratiiadhvaj( 3 ). 
It is stated that after this Ratnadhvaj grew more 
ambitious and, advancing towards Gaur, sent an 
envoy to the Bengal SulUn (Gaur Bad shah) and 
established friendship with him. It is stated in one 
account that Ratnadhvaj sent bis minister Vijaya- 
sena with presents to the Sultan who in his turn 
sent his great '“nzir" with presents for the Cbntia 
(3). About this time the Bengal Sultan was 
Jalalnddin Masud Halik Jani. We do not find 
any mention of such exchange of presents in the 
account of the Muslim historians. The accuracy 
of the statement published in the Dvodhai Buranji. 
is open to serious doubt since the Sultan is said to 
have agreed to forward to the Cbutia king, 
regularly, water of the holy Ganges and asked the 
latter to forward to him regularly water of the 
Parsuram Kund. Evidently the Sultan did not 
regard the water of the Parsurara Kuud as sacred. 
The story tliat Ratnadhvaj and the Sultan of Bengal 
exchanged presents is perhaps a myth. It is further 
said that a sou of Ratnadhvaj was kept in Bengal 
with Gaudeswara for study. This prince died in 


^1) Deodhal Bnrtmjl, p ISO. 
(S) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid. 
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Bengal and Gatideswara not kno^ving how the 
Chutia kings disposed of their dead sent the corpse 
to Ratnudhvaj who was then building a palace 
at Sindhickshftra, As the corpse was ^ecei^^ed by 
him there the city was nanied Sa-diya {place where 
the corpse was given (i). It is possible that 
Ratnadhvaj had hostilities with the Kamata king 
of the lime who was perhaps Smdhii Rah Ratna¬ 
dhvaj died at Sadiya and was succeeded by his sou 
Sivanarayan alias Vijayadhvaj. 

It flppeaas that during the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century the Ahom king fought with the 
Kamata king, probably Prattipadhvnj, but did not 
dare to attack the Ghutia king who was powerful* 
Towards the middle of that century however the 
Ahoms came into conflict with the Chutias» At 
length in 1376 A,D. there was a reconciliation. 
The Chutia king paid a visit to the Ahotn king 
jSntupbS and invited the latter to witness a boat 
race. When Siituphs came to attend the regatta 
he was treacherously murdered. Sutupha was 
succeeded, niter an interregnum, by Tyao Khamtt 
who inarched against the Chutias and chastised 
them. After this there was no further hostilities 
between the Ahoms and the Chutias till the reign 
of Dharmadhvaj alias DbimarSyan who in 1513 
A.D. is said to have invaded the Ahom territories 
with a flotilla of boats but was repulsed by the 
Ahoms at Dikhoomukb. Warfare continued till 
1523 A.D, when the Ahom king Subunmung, who 
personally conducted the operations, defeated the 
Chutias who then sued for peace. Subunmung 


(1) DendJiai Buranjl p iSa, 
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demanded the g^ld cat which was the hemloom of 
the Chutia kings. As this demand was not complied 
with host!lities were resumed. The Chulias bravely 
defended position after position and at length 
occupied an almost impregu;* ble hill with a 
precipitous frontage. The Ahoms ascended the 
bill bolding on to creepers aud surprised the 
Chutias who Sed and took their last stand at a 
place called Mathadang. Here a severe engagement 
took place in which the Chutia king and his eldest 
son were killed. The principal queen then 
committed suicide. The youngest son S&dhakn1lra< 
yan, who was then an infant, was spared by the 
Aboms. The whole of the Chutia country was 
then annexed to the Ahom kingdom and to 
administer this tract the SadiyS khoS Gohlia was 
appointed. This conquest was regarded as a great 
triumph and Suhunmung performed the 
ceremony. 

The Chutias were originally a tribe of the Bodo 
race. Their kings being Hinduired accepted the 
Tantrik faith, Their tutelary goddess was kuowu 
as human sacrifices were offered to 

her. The deity was known also as ra/nejwiiri Jfai 
as the idol was placed in a building hiving a roof 
made of copper-sheets. According to Dalton's 
note record^ in 1848 A.D, the ruins of the temple 
existed till that year aud the copper roof was then 
lying on the ground. The building was of stone 
blocks joined together by iron pins and the interior 
was only eight feet square. The enclosure of brick 
walls measured 130 by 200 ft. Dalton wrote 
that human sacrifices were yearly offered " till a 
very recent date". 


CHAPTER XIJ. 


Tin RULE OP THE BHUYANS. 

With the doath or flight of NilSmbar onded the 
lino of the Icings of Knmata wh^ ruled over the 
western part of the old kingdom of KSmarupa. 
As a matter of fact these KamatS kings exercised 
only nominal authority over the modern districts 
of Goal para and Kamrup which now constitute the 
wosteni part of the Assam Valley. That is the 
reason for the scantness of the traditions about 
these kings in the modem Assam Valley, As 
already stated, probably since the transfer of the 
capital to Kamttipor the actual government of 
eastern Kamanipa, as far as the Snbansin in the 
north and the Kapili on the south, was in the hands 
of petty B buy an chiefs who were nominally 
feudatories of the kings of Kamata or Kimarupa 
but who were actually independcut chte&. As 
correctly stated by Gait, each chief was "in¬ 
dependent of the others wiihb his own domam, 
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but they seem to have been in the habit of joining 
their forces whenever they were threatened by a 
common enemy”, (i) 

As stated by Gait the term “Bhuyan” had 
nothing to do with caste. It meant the “lord of the 
land”. 8ri ^ankar Dev himself used the word 
“Bhowmik” as a synonymn of the term “Bhu¬ 
yan” (2). The Bhuyans were therefore petty 
chiefs exercising practically regal authority over 
small tracts. When the central authority of the 
kings of KHmarupa were strong these Bhuyans 
were feudal lords over Vishayas or districts. 
When this central authority grew weak the 
Bhuyans became the rulers. Each Bhuyan chief was 
the administrative and judicial head of a particular 
tract. Each had a court, called Karkhana, a 
Persian word meaning literally a house for work, 
where he performed magisterial duties, perhaps 
assisted by a Punchayat. There is every reason 
to suppose that their rule was just and mild. It is 
stated that after the Muslims set up their rule in 
Gaur many Hindus of that area migrated into 
Kamarupa. The period of .the Bhuyan rule in 
Kamarupa cannot therefore be regarded as a 
period of anarchy. 

As already stated, these chiefs, though in¬ 
dependent of one another, occasionally combined. 
Usually some of them within a specified area 
always combined to form a confederacy and the 
leader of such a confederacy was known as 
Gsmaths, the Kamarupi equivalent of the Persian 


(1) Gait’s History of Assam p. 38. 

(2; Bhagavata, Chapter X by Sri Sankar Deva. 
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word g/im'jsta meaning an agent. When a common 
oiemj, such aa a Muslim invader, appeared all the 
Ehiayan chiefs combined and joined their forces. 
XJurlabhnSrSyaQi who was a powerful and resource- 
fu' ruler, was probably the only king of Kamati 
wto was acknowledged as the sovereign over aU 
thfl Bhuyans of the eastern part of Kamarupa. 
Aher him Arimatta had to fight against several 
Btuyan chiefs or petty kings of eastern Ksmampa 
in order to subdue them. The kings of the Khan 
dycasty, who were actually Bhuyans using the 
Persian sumarae “Khan** to denote noble birth, 
probably exercised no authority over the modern 
districts of Goalpara and Kamrup and hence they 
are unknown in the local traditions. When 
Hussein Shah overthrew the last king of this line 
he received the submission of tbo more prominent 
Bhuyan chiefs hut when he left Kamarupa 
leaving his son Danial to consolidate the couquered 
country, the Bhuyan chiefs again combined and 
drove out the Muslims who had temporarily 
occupied the country. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Bhuyan 
chiefs originated with the seven families of 
Brahmans and the seven families of Kayasthas 
whom Ditdabhnarayan settled in KSinarupa with 
the 5irom9nt Bhuyan Chandldar, as the leader of 
them all, about the year 1330. It is true that it is 
stated that the Bhuyans came into caisteace in 
1336 Saka equivalent to 1314 A. D. This is 
about the time of DurlabhnarSyan's accession to 
the throne or a few years earlier and there lore the 
origin of the Bhuyans was dated from the sectle* 
meat of the Kayasiha and Brahman families under 
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the leadership of Chandidar in eastern KSmarupa. 
We, however, find, from the Rautkuchi gr:;nt of 
Purusottam Dasa recorded in the year 1329 A. D. 
that his father Jayadeva and his grandfather Vasur 
deva were also feudal lords or Bhuyan chie/s 
under the kings of KamatS. It would therefore ie 
more correct to suppose that the Bhuyan chiefs 
became prominent in Eastern Kamarupa after the 
transfer of the Kamarupa capital from North 
Gauhati to Kamatapur about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. As already stated, the 
Bhuyans were not confined to Kayasthas and 
Brahmans. According to the author of the 
Darrang Raj Vansdrali there were Bhuyan chiefs 
who were Ganaks by caste and who flourished 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century before 
the rise of the Koch king Viswa Singha. We do 
not find that Durlabhnarayan settled any Ganak 
or Daibagna family in Eastern Kamarupa. 

The Bhuyans of the Eastern Assam valley 
claimed a diflerent origin. They traced their 
descent from Santanu and Samanta the two grand¬ 
sons of Samudra who was the minister of Arimatta. 
It is said that Santanu was a Vaisnava while 
Samanta was a S'dkia. The descendants of Santanu 
settled in the Nowgong district while the descend¬ 
ants of Samanta remained in Lakshimpur which 
was named after Lakshmi the mother of Santanu 
and Samanta. It is said that one of Santanu's 
descendants was Rajdhar, the grandfather of ^ri 
fiankar Deva. This genealogy of ^ri Sankar Deva 
is no doubt incorrect and that given in the Guru 
Chiiritra is the correct one but it is clear that the 
Bhuyans cannot be restricted to the descendants of 
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the families of Kayasthas and Brahmans settled by 
DurlabhnSrSyan. 

According to the Guru Charitra or the life of ^ri 
^ankar Deva the seven Kayasthas settled by Dur- 
labhnarayan were Srihari, ^ripati, ^ridhara, Chida- 
narda, Sadananda, Hari and Chandivara. It is said 
that five other families of Kayasthas accompanied 
the seven Kayastha families to eastern Kamarupa. 
The headmen of these five families were Gandharva 
Bhuyan, ^ripati Datta, Bura Khan, Lohavara 
and Chanu Giri (i). The seven Brahmans were 
Kiishna Pandit, Raghupati, Ramavara, Lohara, 
Bayana, Dharam and MathurS. According to the 
Gamatha VansavcUi quoted in the “Social History 
of Kamarupa” these Bhuyans were originally in 
Kanauj. When the Muslims occupied that country 
and began to kill cows and Brahmans, they 
migrated to Gaur. There also the Muslims 'followed 
them and committed atrocities on the Hindus. 
The Bhuyans then removed themselves to Kamata 
and settled there. There they combined and 
successfully resisted the Muslims. They elected a 
diromani Bhuyan among themselves and followed 
his lead in war. Each Bhuyan was a petty king, 
but the Gamatha was the chief of all. It is also 
stated that the Bhuyans excelled both in fighting 
and writing (Ast mosi ubhaye Idgata). This 
migration of leading Hindu families fi'om Gaur into 
Kamarupa is corroborated from Muslim sources. 
According to the Tabaquat-i-Nasiri when Maha- 
mmad, son of Bukhtiyar, first invaded Bengal, a 
considerable number of Brahmans and other 


Social History of Kamarupa vol. II p d. 
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Hindus fled into Kamrud, Bang and Sankanat 
(Jagannath or Orrisa) (i). The actual fact, 
therefore, was that in order to escape from Muslim 
persecution many families of Brahmans and 
Kayasthas from Gaur sought refuge in Kamarupa 
when the Hamata kings were ruling. A number 
of them were recent settlers in Gaur. They had 
migrated into Gaur from Kanauj, probably 
towards the end of the twelfth century. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century Gaur was also 
conquered by the Muslims. Then these immigrants 
from Xanauj again moved into Kamarupa where 
they settled in a place which they named Kanaujpur 
and which was near Kamatapur.** 

It appears that during DurlabhnSrSyan’s reign 
some families of this colony were settled by him in 
Eastern Kamarupa where the authority of the 
Kamata kings were getting weaker and weaker 
and where the mountain tribes of Bhutan were 
incessantly making raids. This is how Chandibor 
and his associates, mentioned in the Guru Charitra, 
came to be settled within modem Assam in the 
fourteenth century. The story that they were 
sent to Kamarupa by the Gaudeswara at the 
request of the king of KSmarupa seems to be a 
myth. 

On the death or overthrow of Indranarayan, the 


Tabaq>tal'i‘fTasiri vol. I p 557. 
r That the Bhuyaas who settled at Kaaaujpar had to 
fight with the Muslims is stated also in the Guru 

Thaknr. Laada deva the father 
Of thandibar was one ot the Bhayans who, under orders 

of the Gaudeswara (titte assumed by the Kamata kine) 
fought with the Muslims. o-amaia King;, 
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son of Durlabhnarayan, there was anarchy for 
some time and during this opportunity the petty 
Bhuyan chiefs of Eastern KSmarupa again raised 
their heads and became independent. At length 
Arrimatta established his rule in Eamata and 
toured through eastern Kamarupa subjugating all 
petty kings. It is quite possible that, for better 
administration, he established his capital, at least 
temporarily, somewhere within modem Assam. 
That is why there are so many traditions about 
him in Assam down to this day. When he died 
his descendants ruled at Kamatapur and none of 
them seems to have exercised any real authority 
over Eastern Assam. When MrigSnka died 
without any issue the throne was seized by an 
adventurous Bhuyan chief who had the surname 
Khan but who on becoming king assumed the 
name Niladhvaj. He was very likely a Kayastha 
like Purandar Khan, the Kayastha chief minister 
of Sultan Alauddin Hussein Shah and Bura Khan, 
one of the associates of Chandibor, in the previous 
century. Chakradhvaj the son of Niladhvaj and 
Nilambar the grandson of Niladhvaj were 
both powerful and capable monarchs, but these 
kings also exercised no real authority over Eastern 
Kamarupa. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century Sultan Alauddin Hussein Shah invaded 
Kamata and after encountering stubborn resistance 
at length overthrew Nilambar who fled to the hills 
and was heard of no more. When a few years 
later Danial and the Muslim garrison were put to 
the sword the Bhuyan chiefs, who by combination 
among themselves had brought about this result, 
again became independent and ruled the country. 


CHAPTER Xni. 


The KOCH butsodom. 


It seems certain that after the death of NilimbaTi 
the last powerful king ol Kamata, about the end of 
the fifteenth centuryj a sort of Mats^ctny^ya prevai¬ 
led in Kamarupa. The country was ruled by a 
number of petty Bhuyau chiefs. This state of things 
could not naturally continue for a long time. 
Ultimately a leader appeared who raised his head 
above all the other petty chiefs and gradually sub¬ 
jugated them all. This was Bisu, the son of Haria 
Mandal, who subsequently became king and assumed 
the name O'f Viswa Siogha. 

Bisu bad a very humble origin. His father, 
Haria Mandal, was only the maudai or headman of 
a village consisting of twelve other Koch Emilies. 
The leading men of these families were Pan bar, 
Phcdelui Phedphedo, Barihana, Kathia, Guabar, 
Megba, Baisagu, Jagai, Gurikata, Jugbar and 
Dakharu« Haria married Hira and Jira, the tivo 
daughters of one Haju. Bisu was the son of Hira 
and Sisu was the son of Jira. Bisu was probably 
a joung man when Hussein Shah invaded Kamata- 
pur and put Nilambar to flight. It appears that 
fiome years after Ndambar's overthrow Haria Man- 
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dal came into conllict with the Bhuyan chierof Phul- 
gxui. He was subdued and taken as a captive hut 
was released on his promise lo pay tribute, Bisti 
saw bis father bumbled and resolved to take revenge. 
He gathered together a number of followers and 
attacked the Phulguri Bhuyan but was defeated. This 
did not however damp his spirits. Subsequently 
he with sonic followers again approached Phulguri, 
This time bidding hisibtlowers to remain concealed 
he himself alone entered the city at night and stole 
into the apartments of the Bhuyan. There he killed 
the Bhuyan chief and at once gave a signal to his 
followers who then rushed in and occupied the city. 
After ibis Bisu grew more powerful and collecting 
more followers challenged and defeated a confede¬ 
racy of some of the Bhuyan chiefs headed by the 
Bhuyan of Kama pur. According to the D%rr^ng 
Raj Vati^avali^ written by Siiryakh tri, the Bhiiyaus 
subdued by Bisu were Bar Bhuyan and Sam Bhuyan 
who were both Brahmans the Bhuyan of Owguri 
who was also a Brahman, Chuti Bhuyan who was a 
Doibogna, Kusum Bhuyan, Digbobt Bhuyan, Kolia 
Bhuyan, jargoya BhuyaD, Kavilash Bhuyan and the 
Kamapur Bhuyan. Next he defeated the Bhuyan of 
Bijni and thereafter came into conflict with Pratap 
Rai, the Bhuyan of Fandu. Finding Pratap Rai too 
powerful he avoided an open fight but, lying in 
am bush, first killed Fratap's brother while the latter 
was bathing in the Brahmaputra, This sudden 
assasinatiou unnerved Fra tap Rai who, not know¬ 
ing ibc strength of Bisu's following, at once fled and 
took refuge in the Ahom kingdom. Bisu then con¬ 
quered the whole of the southern portiorr of Kamrup 
ss far as Gaubati after defeating Cham Bhuyan. 
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Bisu row turaed his atiertion to the Bbuyans of 
the north bank. They were the Bhuyans of Bajali, 
Kshetri and Baushi tmder the leadershipofNarayara 
Bhuyao who was the Gamatha or head-Bhuyan. 
These Bhuyans were rot in good terms with 
Charu Bhuyan who had therefore become an ally of 
Bisu, Bisu with the help ofCbiru Bhuyao attacked 
the Bhuyans of northern Kamrup but the resistance 
was stubborn and determined. Finding no other 
way of oyercomtng such strong resistance Bisti had 
recourse to striitegy find opened secret negoti^itions 
with tha Bhuyans subordinate to Narayana, He 
succeeded in alienating Gandharva Bhuyau of 
Baushi from Narayana's cause and ultimately 
crushed all the Bhuyans one by one. 

Having thus cleared all obstacles from his way 
Bisu now proclaimed himself as King at Kamsta- 
pur. According to Gait Bisu was installed as king 
about 151:; A. D. but Mr. Bhatfcidiarya holds 
that lie could not have ascended the throne before 
1529-30. He argues that Namarayana’s earliest 
coins are dated <477 Saka equivalent to 1555 A. D. 
and this was probably the date of his accession (i). 
As Viswasingha reigned for 25 years bis accession 
may therefore be placed about 1530. This would 
lengthen the period of the anarchy in Kamarupa 
for nearly 30 years to render plausible Mr. Bhatta- 
charya’s theory that even after the defeat of Danial 
the Muslims loitered in Kamarupa. His supposition 
that Naranarayan struck coins on the year of his 
accession is however open to serious doubts. The 


(1) Moghul Korth-East frontier PgUoy, p. 77, 
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minting of coins was introduced bv him first and it 
is hardly possible that he struck coins as soon as 
he occupied the throne. We would therefore accept 
Gait's chronology and place Viswasingha’s access* 
ion about 1515. A, D, and that of Namarayan 
about i<;40. A- D. 

It appears from the Bebula Upakhvan that on 
becoming king Bisu was called Lord of Kamata or 
Kamateswar. He assumed the name Viswa Singba 
and subsequently removed his capital to Koch 
Bibar where he built a fine city. Brahman courtiers 
now thronged round him and extolled him as a 
Ksbairiya. A powerful king must have a Kshatriya 
origin and so they invented the origin in this wise;- 
‘There was a powerful king of the lunar dynasty 
called SahasraijuTia who went out hunting one day 
with a contingent of soldiers and in the evening 
became the guest of Jamadagni Rishi, the father of 
of Parasuraraa. The RisU with the help of 
Kamadhenu, the ^bulous cow that could grant 
any prayer, gave the monarch a royal reception 
befitting his dignity. Sabasraijuna asked Jamadagni 
for Kamadhenu, saying that such a cow was more 
suited for a royal palace than a Rishi's hermitage. 
Jamadagui having refused to part with the cow the 
king took it by force and Parasuram who was then 
away from home, having on return learnt the dis- 
comfiiure of his father, went lo Sahasraijtina and 
fought with him and returned home triumphantly 
with the cow, after having beheaded the king. The 
sons of Sahasraiiuna, with a view to retaliate for 
their lather's death, came surreptitiously and cut off 
the bead of Jamadagni when he was absorbed in 
deep meditation, taking advantage of Parasuramu's 
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absence from home on a pilgrimmaqfe, Parasuram, 
on his return, heard the death of his father and took 
a vow to make the world bereft of all Kshittriyas. 
Ho led a crusade ag^amst atl Kshattriyas id general 
and the souk of Sibi^jrarjuna in particular and 
massacred all the sons of that king except twelve 
who saved rbemselvos by taking refuge in the 
jungles of Assam concealing their identity by adopt¬ 
ing Mech manners and customs and by marrying 
Moch girls"(i). The Kshutriya origin of Bisu was 
thus established, but ib it was not enough. A king 
must have also a divine origin. The ancient kings 
of Kamarupa were descended from the Primeval 
Boar, an incarnation of Vishnu. For the Ahom 
kings, who hid then established themselves in 
eastern Assam, a descent from Indra had been 
invented. There was the God ^iva bandy enongb 
to be turned into the progenitor of Bisu, It was 
then narrated that one day while Haria Maudal 
was working on bis field bis wife Hira was carrying 
food for him. Slv.i, enamoured of her beauty, 
then took the form of her husband and hid sexual 
intercourse with her, the result of the union being 
Bisu. He was named Bisu as he w.is bom on 
the Bihu day ( Visutta 5 injtr«n(*}. 

Viawa Singhi was very generous towards the 
Brahmans who thus obliged him. He rebuilt the 
temple of ICainaieswari which the Mussalmans 
bad demolished. He imported several families ol 
Brahmans from Kanauj and other places of northern 


( 2 ) Darmn^ Vanflavnlf by Pundit FTwn Chiindm 
GfjHwami [n th* Aatmal Report of tlio Koiuiiniua 

AnnflanOhaa Saioiti (,13120). 
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India and sent bis sons Malls Deva and Sukladhvaj 
for study in Benares. lie also organized his army 
appointing military officers of various grades. He 
attempted to invade Satimaraj the Abom kingdom, 
but bis attempt failed owing to bad communications 
and the difficulty of obtaining supplies. During 
his reign in 1527 A.D, the Mussalmans invaded 
Assam, but this invasion was, as already stated, 
resisted by the Ahoms, The theory that the Muslim 
attack was organized by some local Muhammadan 
chiefs is untenable as Viswa Singha had then 
thoroughly consolidated bis power over entire 
Katnarupa. There is hardly any doubt that the 
invasion proceeded from eastern Bengal, probably 
from the direction of Mymeusiogh. The Muslim 
commander was knowii as the Urir. Mr. Bhatta* 
chary a indent! ties him with Rukunudin Ruku Khan 
who was the W-azir and general of Hussein Shahfi). 
It appears that the Muslims had advanced far into 
Ahom territory where the Ahoms attacked them 
both in front and on both Banks and defeated them. 
According to Wade's account the Uzir, after his 
defeat, returned to Bengal. It appears that after 
his defeat Hzir first fell back on the Burai river, 
the Ahoms capturing forty horses and twenty 
guns (3), The Aliom king then despatched another 
force to capture Uzir who on getting this informa' 
tion fled to Bengal (3). The Bengal Sultan then 
despatched his general Mil Hantk, also called Bit 
Manikj with an army of one thousand horse and tea 
thousand foot to assist Uzir, It appears that Uzir 

(111 Moghul Korth-Es^t Frontier Policy, p 86. 

(2) Deodhni Aaaajn Borouji p 21. 

(3J Ibid p 22. 
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advanced by boats up the Brahmaputra while Bit 
Manik marched by road and both attacked the 
forces of the Barpaira Gohain (i). The Muslim 
forces having advanced the Ahoms met them at 
Temani where a great battle was fought, Mit 
Manik who was riding an elephant, was wounded 
and fell to the ground and was taken prisoner* *. 
The Urir 2 ed on horse back. It is stated in Wade's 
account that 1060 Muslim soldiers and 30 horses 
were killed while only loo Ahom soldiers were 
killedi The Muslim troops fled precipitously. 
According to Wade, the Saleng Barua while 
according to the Buranji Shenlung {the Barpatra 
Gohain) pursued the fugitives and captured a large 
booty including some firearms, la 1533 A. D. the 
Muhammadans under Turbak again invaded Assam 
reaching the Ahom fort at Singri. This expedition 
also appears to have proceeded along ih* hank of 
the Brahmaputra. At first the Muhammadans who 
were using guns and cannons were successful 
because these weapons were till then almost un¬ 
known to the Ahoms. In the first encounter the 
Ahoms lost about 1300 soldiers killed in battle 
including Prusengraung Gohain. According to 
Wade's account the widow of this Gohain, on re¬ 
ceiving news that her husband had fallen, came 
herself to fight and fell fighting in the thick of the 
battle. The Ahoms then retreated to Sala. There 
also they were defeated and their elephants thrown 


(1} DetHlIiai Assiim Barauft p 27. 

• K ia Btated in tba Aliom Bnmn'i tmulnted by Hal 
Baliib ti. c. Bama tliat tbe Barpatta Gohain killed 
Meet Hanik or Bit Malik witli liia evord. 
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into confusion by the Musilim artillMy, In 1533 
however the Ahoms grimed a decisive naval victory 
at Duimimisila, the invaders sostaintng heavy 
losses. Then Turbak was re-inforced by Hussein 
Khan but the Ahoms again defeated them in a 
series of engagements, The last battle was fought 
near the Bharnlf river where Turbak was slain. 
The Muslim troops then 8ed being hotly pursued 
by the Ahoma. During the pursuit Hussein Khan 
was also killed. The Aboms under the Barpatra 
Gohain pursued the Mubammadans as far as the 
Karatoya evidently through the Koch kingdom, 
but Viswa Singha w'aely did not interfere in the 
pursuit. If he had etubrolled himself in the war, 
perhaps he would hive weakened blmseli and his 
army and it would not have been possible for his 
sons Malladev and Chilarai to attain to the military 
greatness vvbicb they did after his death. He 
died about 1540 A.D. leaving as many as eighteen 
sons. It is stated in the Darrang Baj Vangavali 
that as the result of a Brahman's curse Viswasingha 
developed fever after which Barkhasu or big 
enruptions appeared on bis body and sufa$cqueatly 
he died, There is hardly any doubt that be con<‘ 
traded smuU-pox to which his son, Chilarai, also 
succumbed. In the Guru Charitra also we find 
mention of BarkhasK or smalhpox. It was evident¬ 
ly a dreadful pestilence in Assam in the old days. 
Two of the sons of Vyaskalai Bapoo, a Brahman 
follower of ^ankar Dev, died of Barkhas^i, V\^heu 
his second son contracted the disease the Brahman, 
to save his son, secretly worshipped the Goddess, 
SiUla, On knowing this l 3 ankar Dev turned out 
the Brahman iiom his camp. 
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At the time of Viswa Singba's death the heir- 
apparect, Malladeva and bis brother Sukladhvaj 
were studying la Benares. It appears that taking 
advantage of thoir absence the third brother Nan 
Singha occupied the throne. On getting this in- 
tonnation MaUadeva and Sukladhvaj hastened from 
Benares. Either they fought with Nara Singha 
and defeated him or on their approach Nara Singha 
6ed towards Bhutan and was heard ot no more. 
It is said that he ruled over a part of Bhutan but 
this is not probable. 

On ascending the throne MaDadeva assumed 
the name of NamarSYan and appointed his brother, 
Sukladhvaj, as his prime minister and commander- 
io-chief. After having ruled for about five years 

be decided upon the conquest of Saumara, Jt is 
stated in the Ahom Buranji, translated by Rai Sahib 
G.C. Barua, that in Lakni Khulsi i.c. 1546 A.D. the 
Koch army invaded tbe Ahom territories. Both 
the Darrnng Raj YtiniQi'ali and Wade's account 
say that the army was led by both NamlrSyan and 
bis brother, Sukladhvaj. It is also stated that 
Naralrsyan'sother brother, named Gohain Kamala, 
preceded the iorccs and constructed the road which 
is still known as the Gohain Kamala Ali. The 
march was along the north bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra river. After having traversed the present 
districts of Goal para and Kamrup NamarSyan 
collected all the MougJoid people living between 
the Bhutan bills and the Gohain Kamala Ali and 
ordered that they could follow their tribal customs 
and eat pork and beef but that io the country 
between tnc Gohain Kamala Ali and the Brahma¬ 
putra the Brahmanic rites must be observed. The 
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Koch armv then reached Singri where a Nit was 
made. After this the Bhairabi river was reached. 
Sukiadhvaj crossed the river on horse back though 
the river was not fordable aad for this act he was 
nicknamed Chila Rai or the Kite-ting, The Koch 
arm v advanced further east. At length the Ahoms 
resisted ihe invasion near the Dikrai or the Dehing 
rtver, according to Wade’s accoimL The fight 
continued for seven days but the Koches at last 
won ihehaiiJe and the Aboms fled. The Ahom 
king and the nobles fled to Cbarai Khorang and 
Iwih Namargyan and Chila Rai occupied Garhgaon 
the Ahom capital. “ ' 

The Ahom Buranji gives a different version 
accordmg to which the Ahoms engaged the Koches 
near Dikrai on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 
Ac first the Ahoms were defeated and they fell 
back on Koliabor on the south bank of iha 
rahmapucra. Next the Ahoms concentrated at 
Sail where a great battle was fought m which the 
Koches suffered a defeat and agam crossing to the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra proceeJei to 
Narainpur where a fort was erected m Likni 
Kunpheu (1547 A.D.;. Near about this place 
another battle was fought in which the Koches 
being defeated retreated. They made no fiinher 
attempt to mvade ±e Ahom territories before 
Lakm Mimgrao (1563 A.D.> when the Ahom king 
Chiopha Siikbram alias Khora Kija was ruling. 
This time the Koches advanced up the Brahma¬ 
putra and encamped near the mouth of the Uikhow 
river. From this base the Koches began to 
devastate the surroimdiag country. The Ahoms 
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then sued for peace sending Kntakis. The Koch 
king accepted the peace terms and withdrew'. 
Shortly afterwards the Kocb army again advanced 
as Jar as the Debing river. The Aboms retreated 
and the Abom king with his cobles fled 
and took refuge in theNaga Hills. Peace overtures 
were again made and Cbao Ikbak was sent to meet 
the Koch king who was then at MajuU. Ikhak came 
and met the Kocb king who said ‘*you better tell 
the king of the east that he must send your son, 
the son of Thaomtinlung, the sons of Shengdang 
and the son of Khamshong to me and 1 shall go 
back to my country leaving all here."(i). This 
was re]>orted to the Ahom king who ordered that 
the hostages demanded should be sent. Tbao- 
TOunglung’s wife, named KSugbakla gftbharu who 
was the Ahom king's aunt, however refused to 
part with her son saying ''I will cot allow my son 
to be sent to the Koch country'. Tell the kin g 
what he and the ministers are for when they have 
yielded to the enemies? Why should he reign 
when he is unable to save his subjects from the 
enemies"?" (a). Then addressing her husband she 
said "Let me have your head-dresa, girdle, belt 
and sword. Though I am a female, I shall fight 
with the Koch king and let him know how a 
female can fight with the male." On her husband 
replying that he would give up his son for the 
good of the country the lady replied hsugbtily, 
*Vho can give my sou ? If the course of the 
Dikhow river can be diverted upwards to the hill 

W ^4™ BuranjL translated b; GX.Bsjas, p. 81 . 
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by putting a dam across there, mv son may be 
token” (i). The king then sent his own brother 
Chao Suagam alias Sundar Gohain in place of 
Thaomunglang's son. (3) He also paid tribute to 
the Koch king who returned to his country. 

The Koch accounts represent NamSrSyan and 
tos brother reducing all the independent king¬ 
doms in an all-conquering tour but according 
to the Ahom accounts the first Koch invasion 
along the north bank resulted only in the cons- 
^ction of the 350 miles long road from Koch 
Bihar to Narainpur. The next invasion was 
undertaken som 15 or 16 years after and this time 
the Ahoms were defeated near the Dikhow river. 
This defeat led to the submission of the Ahom 
king We consider the Ahom account more 
rehable. The Ahom power was not so weak as 
to be overthrown at the first attempt. 

After reducing the Ahoms the Koches turned 
their attention to the Kachari kingdom on the 
south. NamSrayan sent his brother, Chila Rai 
^companied by Kavindra Patra,* Rsjendra Pfitra’ 
DamodarKSrji and Meghs Mukundum to conquer 
the Kachari Raja. They easily succeeded because 
on their approach the Kachari king submitted 
p^ng presents and agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver coins, 1000 gold coins 
and DO elephants. 


Then, on the advice of Chila Rai, messengers 

by G.O. Barua, p 87 
(2) Deodhai Baranji p 44, ^ ^ • 

Gaaripur, in Dhubri Subdivision 
descended from £avindra P&trai 
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were sent to the king of Manipur demanding his 
submission. The messengers rciurued iviih the 
king of Manipur who performed obeisance and 
pr^ented NaruarHyan with 40 elephants, 1000 gold 
coins and 20,000 silver coins and agreed to pay an 
snuual tribute of 10 elephants, 300 gold mohurs 
and 20,000 rupees. 

The kingdom of Jaintia was next attacked, In 
the fight the king was slain and NarnSrSytm in¬ 
stalled on the throne the king^s son who p resented 
100 horses, j000 gold mohurs, 10.000 rupees and 
ICO swords known as Nakoith^K He also promised 
to pay an annual tribute of 70 horses, ten thousand 
rupees and three hundred swords. 

Chile Rai then invaded the Tippera kmgdo m 
wi^ 40, cco troops. 'I’here was a stiff fight in 
which the Raja of Tippera was killed. The Raja’s 
Mother then submiued to Chik Rai presenting 30 
horses, roc gold mohurs and 10,000 rupees. After 
tms the Raja of Khairam came and voluntarily 
offered his submLssioa. The Koehes ihen retraced 
Jeir steps and, ou their way back, attacked the 
Raja of Dimorua who was captured and produced 
before NarnSrayan. He was released on tiis promise 
to pay an annual tribute of 7000 rupees. 

According to the it was after the 

submisson of the Raja of Dimorua and the straight- 
eningol the course ef the Brahmaputra near Panda 
mat an expedition was sent against the Padshah of 
Sirath (Sylhet) which lay to the south-woai of Jeintia, 
ail holds that this campaign lacks confirmation. 

It IS not clear why Sylhet was not attacked when 
and Xippeia were subjugated and why an 
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expedition against Sylhet was decided upon after 
the return of the army all the way from Tippera 
and Jaintia through an extremely difficult country. 
It can therefore be surmised that the invasion of 
Sylhet was a myth. 

After the conclusion of these conquests NamSra- 
yan and Chila Rai proceeded to visit the shrine of 
Kamakshya. They found the temple in ruins, and 
decided that it should be rebuilt but the work had 
to be postponed as the king was then under the 
influence of evil stars. The two brothers then 
decided to invade Bengal. According to the Koch 
accounts Namarayan took the aggressive and in¬ 
vaded Bengal. This led to very sanguinary conflicts 
and at length the Koch army was defeated and Chila 
Rai was taken prisoner. It is stated that while 
Chila Rai was in prison the mother of the Sultan 
of Bengal was bitten by a snake. Chila Rai cured 
her o^ the snakebite and the Sultan being pleased 
released Chila Rai. A different version is given by 
the Muslim historians who say that Suleiman Kara- 
rani, the Sultan of Bengal took the offensive and 
invaded the Koch kingdom because NamarSyan 
ignored him. The renegade Kala Pahar was then 
the general of the Sultan. The Muslims defeated 
the Koch army and reached the eastern limits of the 
kingdom. All the Hindu temples on their line of 
march, including those at Kamakshya and Hajo, 
were desecrated and destroyed. Unfortunately the 
valorous Bhuyan chiefs of the previous generation 
who had combined to resist such invasions were no 
longer in existence. They had been uprooted by 
Viswa Singha and many of them had escaped to 
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the Ahom territories. On the defeat of Chila Rai 
therefore there was none to check the vandalism ol 
the iconoclast Kala Pahar. The Muslims however 
did not tarry lon^- in Kamarupa but hastened back 
to Bengal as, it is said, there was an insuiTection 
in Orissa. Perhaps the real reason of their hasty 
withdrawal was that the Koch king bad collected 
his forces and was ready for reprisals and had 
perhaps also invited the Ahorus to bis assistance. 
The Muslim historians make no mention of the, 
capture and imprisonment of Cbila Rai. The 
Muslim iovaslonand the sack of Kamakshya look 
place about 1564 A.D. form the next year NamSrS- 
yan rebuilt the Kamaksbya temple. The same Kala 
Pahar as a general of Suleiman Kararani sacked the 
temple of Jagannaih in Puri about 1568 A.D, 

Aker the withdrawal of the Muslims NamarSyau 
first released the Ahoni hostages. This was 
prompted perhaps by a desire to remaiii on 
friendly terms with the Ahom king in order to 
be able to count on his assistance in case of 
another Muslim invasion. It may also have been 
due to the prompt response of the Ahom King to 
his Call for assistance which compelled the Muslims 
to evacuate his territories hurriedly. The next 
thing to be done was the reconstruction of the 
Kauiafchsya temple. Megba Mukudutn was deputed 
for this work which took six months to complete. 
When the building was completed both Namarfiyan 
and Chila Rai came to dedicate it ceremonially. 

It is stated in the Vatnsavali that one lakh 
sacrifices were offered consistiug of buffaloes, 
goats, deer, pigeons, tortoises and fiahes. In this 
account there is no mentiou of any biunan 
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sacrifice but Gait states that on this occasion 
no less than 140 human heirigs were sacrificed 
and their beads offered to the Goddess on copper 
salvers. Evidently Gait has made tins astounding 
statement misunderstanding the tneaning of the 
couplet in ibe Famsavo/t' which states that the 
king offered three lakhs of h&m and one lath 
sacrifices and dedicated to the temple the families 
of 140 paiks^ for service io the temple, by means of 
a copper-plate grant. It is clearly mentioned that 
besides giving lands, fisheries, musical instruments, 
utensils of gold, silver, copper aod bcll-metai, mace, 
throne and white ebameri (he king gave as $h^baits 
or paiks families of Brahmans Gauaks, Nats, Bhats, 
Tantis, Malis, Kamars, Kahars, Bar hoi (carpenters), 
washermen, oil pressers, sweat'meat makers, gold¬ 
smiths, potters, leather-workers, fiishermen and 
scavangers. Evidently these const iiutcd the 140 
families of paiks. Namariyau also caused two 
statues, one of himself and the other of his brother 
Chila Rai, erected inside the temple. An iuscrip- 
tion was also recorded on a stone tablet, The 
inscription runs thus;— 

“Glory to the king Malla Deva, who by virtue of 
his mercy, is kind to (be people, who in archery is 
like Arjuna, and in charity like Dadhichi and 
Kama; he Is like an ocean of all goodness, and he 
is versed in many S'astras'y his character is excellent; 
in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa, he is a 
w'orshipper of Kamakshya. His younger brother, 
Sukladeva, built this temple ofbright stonea on the 
Nila hillock, for the worship of the Goddess 
Durga in 1487 Saka, His beloved brother, 
Sukladhvaj, again, with universal fame, the crown 
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of the greatest Leroes, who, like the fabulous 
Kalpataru, gave all that was devoutly asked of 
hiin, the chief of all devotees of the Goddess, 
constructed this beautiful leuiple with heaps of 
stones oti the Nila hill in 1487 Sika'’ (Translation 
from Gait’s History of Assam, page 57), 

It will appear from the above that Cbila Rai 
was so beloved of his brotbsr, the king, that the 
entire credit for reconstruct ion of the temple and 
for endowment is given 10 htm by this inscription 
evidently under orders of the king. NjraSrSyau is 
elated to have been merely a ^'worshipper of 
Kamakvhsa” but the fact that his brother built 
the temple ia repeated. It may be that NornaiSyan 
was till then under the inSuence of evil stars and 
hence it was found necessary to emphasize that 
the temple was rebuilt by his brother. 

About this time great political changes were 
taking place in Bengal. Suleiman Kararani died 
and was succeeded by his son, D.tud. The Mughul 
Emperor Akbar, resolved to conquer Bengal aud 
crush Daud. Narnfiriiyan who had been humbled 
by Daud s father and who was in dread of the 
growing Ahom power on the east seized this 
oppurtuuiLy to establish friendly relations with the 
Moghul Emperor, In 1574 he relused asylum to 
certain Afgirm rebels who had been driven by the 
Moghul officers from Ghoiaghit, la 1576 the 
Moghuls defeated Daud at the battle of Akraahal. 
Daud was captured and beheaded. According to 
the Vamsavali Chila Rai actively assisted the 
Moghuls in this war on the conclusion of which n 
part of ibe Afghan Sultan's kingdom was given to 
NomArSyaa, The Muslim chronicles however 
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make nO meotiou of such military assistance. It is 
however a fact recorded in the Akbamamab that 
in 1578 A. D, Narnarayan sent an envoy with 
presents to AIcbar, This mission led to a miitiial 
understandinpr between the MofthiiTs and the Koch 
king. Evidently Akbar priced this professed 
friendship because thoupb Daud was overthrown 
the numerous Afghan rebels had not been uprooted 
and the aid of the Koch king who was powerful 
and who at this time, according to the Ain-U 
Akbarij, commanded 1000 horse and 100,000 foot 
soldiers, was almost indispensable. Chila Rai now 
became an able ally of the Mughuls. In 1583 he 
appears to have cooperated with the Mugbuls in the 
fight with Masum Kabuli on the bants of the 
Ganges, Here he contracted small-pox and died. 

His death was a great blow to his loving brother 
in his old age. The loss of such an able and faith¬ 
ful co-adjutor was indeed irreparable. Other 
miseries w'ere also in store for Narrfi’-gyan. On 
the death of Chila Rai his son, Raghu Deb, rebelled 
and established bis seat at Bamaifpir within the 
present district of Kamrup. All atiempis of 
NarnSiayan to pacify his nephew faile .1 and at 
length instead of reducing by force of antis the son 
of his beloved brother ha divided the kingdom, 
keeping to himself the portion west of the Sonkosh 
and giving up to his nephew the territories to the 
cast of the river. NarnarSvan did not long survive 
this disruption of the powerful kingdom originated 
by bis fither and extended by him with the help of 
Chifa Rai, Alter a very eveuttul reign of about 50 
years he died unhappy at an old age. His de.ith 
occured about 1386 A,D. 
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During Namaiayan’s reign the Koch power 
reached its zenith. His kingdom included practically 
the whole of the old kingdom of Kamarupa of the 
kings of Brahmapala’s dynasty with the exception of 
the eastern portion known as Saumara which form¬ 
ed the Ahom kingdom. Towards the west the king¬ 
dom appears to have extended beyond the Karatoya 
for according to Abul Fazl, the author of the 
Akbamamah, the western boundary of the Koch 
kingdom was Tirhut. On the south-west the king¬ 
dom included the Rungpur district and part of 
Mymensingh to the east of the river Brahmaputra 
which then flowed through that district. We find 
that till the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Raja of Soosung in Mymensingh was a vassal- 
chief under the Koch Raja (i). On the south-east 
the kingdom included the whole of the Dakhinkul 
or south bank of the Brahmaputra as far as 
Mayang and Dimorua including modern Gauhati 
and its neighbourhood. 

On the death of NamSrSyan the Koch kingdom 
fell to pieces. The two branches of the royal 
family subsequently engaged in fratricidal war 
calling for the intervention of the Moghuls as well 
as the Ahoms. In course of time the Moghuls and 
the Ahoms fought for the possession of the kingdom. 
During this opportunity the local chieftains again 
raised their heads. We find that in the early part 
of the next century the Moghuls had to contend 


fl) Raghunuth, the Baja of Soosang was a vassal of 
Parikshit Narayan who imprisoned his whole family. 
Baghunath then appealed to the Moghul Viceroy. 
{I'aduhanama and BakarUthan-i-Qhaibi). 
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not with the degenerate Koch rajas but with local 
chieftains such as Sanatan of Dhamdhama, on the 
north bank, Shumaroad Kyeth (Samudra Kayastha) 
of Rangjuli, Parsuram of Solmari, Mamu Govinda 
ofBeltala and the petty rajas of Rani, Luki, 
Burdwar, Owguri, Moirapur, Pantan, Dimorua, 
Bongaon and Mayung on the south bank (ij. 

An English traveller named Ralph Fitch visited 
Kamarupa towards the end of NamtSrByan’s reign 
when his brother, Sukladhvaj, was living. Accord¬ 
ing to Fitch Sukladhvaj was then the king as he 
was really the de/ac/o ruler. After a journey of 
^ days from the Bengal capital Fitch reached the 
Koch capital. He found that the king and his 
subjects were all Hindus. By this time, under the 
benign auspices of NamarSyan, the new Vaisnava 
tCTet of Sankar Dev had been propagated so wide 
that Fitch found the people averse to the killing of 
animals. He found veterinary hospitals established 
for all domesticated animals and asylums for all • 
old and disabled cattle. The kingdom was a large 
one and it was not far from Cochin China for he 
was told that from that quarter the people obtain¬ 
ed pepper. The people used to erect fences made of 
pointed bamboos or cane. They could, by damming 
the streams, inundate the country when necessary 
making it impossible for men or horses to traverse 
it. When war broke out they used to poison the 
water-supply in order to kill the invaders. Fitch 
found a good deal of musk and both silk and cotton 
febrics manufactured in the country. 






CHAPTER XIV. 


The vaisnava reformatioK. 


It has been already said that a very debased 
form of later Buddhism known as the Vajrayana 
system or the SabijiH cult was prevalent in 
Kamarupa for some centuries. It is said that 
Kamakshya in the very centre of Kamarupa, Lanka, 
which can perhaps be identified with the locality 
of the same name in the Elopili valley and Sri 
Hatta (Sylhfii) which was then under the Jaiutia or 
Tippera kings became the reputed centres oi this 
system of religion. The excesses which were 
indulged in the name of religion under this system 
are too revolting to be enumerated. The Rstikhodi 
or rvTnadhijr{& sect of Assam, which continued 
till recent times, bad its origin undoubtedly in this 
system which was evidently a mixture of Tantrik 
Buddhism and tribal customs. The adherents oi 
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this sect were kno'tvn as nigbt-worshippers.* It is 
said that a neophyte bad to resist bis temptations 
in the midst of meat, drink and a naked young 
woman. The ordinary common people may not 
have been the votaries of such a cull:. They were, 
it is stated by Dwija Ratuanauda) one of the 
biographers of Sri Sankardeva, worshippers of 
demons, Bhairahs, ihe shades, trees and stones. 
It is stated that goats, buffaloes, tortoises and 
pigeons were sacrificed in order to propitiate these 
deities, but no mention is made of human sacri&ces. 
Gait refers to the statements of certain Muslim 
writers to the effect that about this time there was 
a class of persons in Kan^arupa called Bho^is 
(eDjo}'ers) who voluntarily offered themselves as 
rictims for sacrifice before the Goddess DurgS in 
return for the privilege to indulge in all manner of 
licenses for a whole year previous to their immola' 
tion. It is hardly possible to believe such ex* 
aggerated stories wholesale. There is, however, 
no doubt that previous to the propagation of the 
new Vaisnava tenet of Sri ^ankar Deva, a gross 
form of Tantrikisra prevailed in the country and 
it is quite possible that human sacrifices, so ex' 
tolled in the Ksililca Parana, were also resorted to. 
^ri ^ankar Deva was the descendant of the 


A Mtl desciption of this eect Is to be found in tlis 
paper t^ad by Mr B A ia tlie meeting of 

tb« Kamstupa AuuE^ondban Sajuiti amd p^bhl^bedi^ tha 
first report of tliat Sockty (1920). AintiordiDg to Oiia 
writer the nact waa fs^andod by ono Gop^ll a coatmporarT 
ofSfrl S'aakor Deva but Tery proliably the cuU waa 
mueb uiOTe a^d an ofisliooC of Buddblim ot tbc 

d<»gTadt^d typ*. 
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^iromani Bhuyan Chandibar whom Durlabhnara- 
yan, the king of Kamata, settled in Kamarupa 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
genealogy is shown below; — 

Landa Deva 
I 

Chandibar 

I 

Rijadhar 

I 

Suryabar 

I 

Kusumbar 

I 

iSankar Deva 

When Viswa Singha was extirpating the Bhuyan 
chiefs in order to secure undisputed supremacy in 
KSmarupa, Kusumbar, known also as Kusum 
Bhuyan, migrated to Bordoa within the Ahom 
kingdom. He was a devotee of ^iva whom he 
worshipped in order that he might be blessed with 
a male child. When ^ankar was bom in 1449 A. D. 
Kusumbar named him ^ankarbar (gift of l^iva). 
Some years after his birth his father and mother 
both died and Sankar was therfore brought up by 
his paternal grand-mother Khersuti Ai. Being 
endowed by natural gifts he soon developed a 
strong phisique and a quick brain. In study as 
well as in sports he outclassed all the Brahman 
and Kayastha boys of his age. As he grew up he 
became a well-built handsome young man and an 
erudite scholar. His favourite companion was a 
young Brahman named Ramrama who was the son 
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of his family priest. It is said that both of them 
could cross the Brahmaputra by swimming, a feat 
which the other youths of the locality could not 
perform. On attaining manhood ^ankar married 
and settled down to domestic life. A daughter was 
bom to him and when she reached the proper age 
he gave her in marriage to one Hari. Then his 
wife died. 

dankar, who had always religious leanings, now 
felt inclined to renounce the world and devote 
himself to religious exercises. One day he quietly 
set out on a pilgrimage to the holy places of 
India. All the diflferent countries of India actually 
visited by him, during his long pilgrimage of 12 
years, have not been mentioned but we find from 
his biographies that during this period he met the 
well-known saint Kabir, with whom he contracted 
friendship. He also visited the temple at Puri and 
possibly travelled further south, for it appears that 
he accepted as his faith the system of qualified 
monism or vishistudwaitabida taught by the 
celebrated South Indian reformer RSmanuja Swami, 
At the end of his travels, in course of which he 
must have met and associated with many learned 
pundits, scldhus and religious teachers, he returned 
home convinced that in order to elevate oneself 
spiritually and at the same time be of service 
to humanity one need not renounce the world. As 
a matter of fact he himself re-married on his return 
from the pilgrimage. He then began to preach his 
tenet which was derived from the teachings of the 
Gitd and the Bhigavata. 

As already stated ^ankar’s creed was qualified 
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monism as expounded by Ramanuja. It differed 
from the absolute monism of ^ankarScharya on the 
one hand and the dualism of MaddvScharya on the 
other hand. The tenet of dualism was adopted 
in Bengal by Adwaitacharj-a and latterly by 
Chaitanya. The tenet of Chaitanya therefore was 
different from that of ^ankar Deva fundamentally. 
dankSr could not have been a follower of Chaitanya 
or even of AdwaitScharya for the folio wing reasons 

(1) flankar was bom in 1449 A. D. whereas 
Chaitanya was bom in i486 A. D. The latter was 
perhaps not bom when ^ankar set out on his 
pilgrimage. Further Chaitanya did not renounce 
the world and turn out a preacher until he was 24 
years old or about 1510 A. D. On the other hand 
^ankar began to preach his tenet much earlier 
before the end of the fifteenth century. 

(2) flankar could not have met Chaitanya during 
his first pilgrimage but during his second pilgrimage 
from Barpeta he actually met Chaitanya about 
1530 A. D. at Puri. At this time ^ankar was an 
old man of about 81 years of age. 

(3) As already stated Adwaitacharya was a 
believer in pure dualism while ^ankar’s creed was 
monism of the qualified type, ^ankar could not 
therefore have been a disciple of Adwaitacharya, 

It was the neo-vaisnavism with its allegiance to 
one supreme God, its abhorence of animal 
sacrifices, its freedom from esoteric rites and its 
simple ceremonial consisting only of hymns and 
prayers which strongly appealed to -^ankar. This 
phase of Hinduism was first presented by Ramanuja, 
the great commentator of the Vedanta sutras and 
the BhOgavat Gita, who flourished in the twelfth 
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century A. D. As an exponent of the Vedanta he 
dififered from his predecessor, the great Sankara- 
charya, in interpreting the texts. He held that by 
unity with Brahman the scriptures meant nothing 
but dependance on God. According to him there¬ 
fore the finite sell is dependant on and cannot 
exist without the infinite self. The finite self is 
like the ray of the sun. There can be no ray with¬ 
out the sun and each ray is a part of the sun and 
proceeds from the same fountain source, but a ray 
is not the sun itself. Though implying unity with 
the Infinite, Ramanuja recognized and laid great 
stress on the difference between the finite soul and 
the Brahman. The result is a reconcilation 
between the opposite schools of monism and 
dualism. There is room for faith and devotion 
(hhakti) in this philosophy whereas absolute 
monism presents the Infinite Self as an absolute 
cosmic principle pervading all matter, which is 
beyond the conception of most men and which is 
hardly distinguishable from the nothingness ot the 
Buddhist doctrines which ^ankaracharya tried to 
extirpate. The school of qualified monism, at the 
same time, rejected dualism which presents the 
finite self as something fundamentally different 
from the Divine Self. The relationship between 
God and man, as that between father and son or 
between master and servant, is possible in qualified 
monism. The relationship between husband and 
wife, which presupposes equality to some extent 
as well as fundamental distinction between Jiva 
and Brahman, is however possible in the philosophy 
of dualism. The DUiya bhdb or relationship of 
master and servant was the idea adopted by 
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dankar Deva who, almost on every page of his 
writings, describes himself as the “servant of ^ri 
krishna.” On the other hand the Modhur or the 
Sringar bhsb (idea of cohabitation) was the 
peculiarity of Chaitanya. According to ^ankar 
Deva, therefore the Brahman though impersonal 
and attributeless can be attained only through 
devotion to a personal God who is endowed with 
all the best attributes. His follower Madhava Deva 
referred to ^ankar in the following paradoxical 
way;- “^ankar made known the attributes of ^ri 
Krishna who is attributeless.” The meaning is that 
though God is above all attributes conceived by man 
{nirgund) still for the sake of the devotees He is 
presented as a personal God. In the Gita this 
personal God assured Arjuna saying “Leaving 
aside all other religions. Oh Arjuaa, be dependant 
on Me only and worship Me only. I will save you 
from all sins, do not fear.” In the Bhagavata also 
the same personal God gives a similar assurance to 
Uddhava. ^ankar’s creed was therefore based on 
the Gita and the Bhagavata. 

Sankar began preaching this creed to the people 
of his locality. The Brahmans first repudiated his 
claim to preach but on the occasion of a ceremony 
in the house of one of his relatives he vanquished 
the assembled pundits in a disputation and since 
then the Brahmans did not boldly and openly 
oppose him. Ratnakara Kandali and Byah 
Kalai were among his early Brahman followers 
besides his old friend Ramrama. Madhava Deva’s 
brother-in-law GaySpani became a disciple of 
dankar and it was Gayapani who introduced 
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Msdhava to ^ankar. When the two met a long 
controversy followed as Msdhava himself was a 
scholar, well-versed in the ^astras and who being 
by faith a Sskta had already bought a goat for the 
purpose of a sacrifice, ^ankar argued with him in 
order to desist him firom offering the sacrifice. He 
at length recited a sloka the meaning of which is as 
follows 

“Pouring of water at the root of a tree causes the 
branches leaves and flowers to thrive, but if you 
pour water on the leaves and the branches no 
part of the tree will thrive. To sustain and 
nourish the limbs and organs of the body you have 
got to satisfy your hunger by eating but if you fast 
and wear ornaments on every limb you feel no 
satisfaction. In the same way, he who worships 
the supreme deity appeases the minor deities also 
but if he worships any one of the minor deities he 
pleases none." 

Madbava was vanquished and he at once gave 
up the idea of offering the sacrifice and became an 
ardent follower of Sankar. The joint efforts of 
6 ankar and Madhav led to quick promulgation 
of the new tenet. The Brahmans then became 
alarmed and reported to the Ahom king that 
dankar was subverting religion by advising the 
people to refirain firom performance of ordinary 
religious rites such as the srddiha enjoined 
by Hindu SSstras. ^ankar was summoned before 
the Ahom king who enquired what Sriidha 
meant. It was explai. ed to him that when a man 
died his relatives ofifared ■pinda and other gifts 
consisting of cloths, utensils, ornaments etc. through 
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a Brabmac priest and that these presents were 
actually taken by the priest. The king was 
surprised that the people were so credulous and 
could be so easily influenced by the priests. He 
at once held that ^ankar did nothing wrong and 
allowed him to depart. The Brahmans however 
contmued to misrepresent hito and ultimately 
he found it impossible to remain within the 
Ahom kingdom any longer. The renotvn of 
the Koch king as a mild and accomplished ruler 
bad already reached him. He therefore, together 
with his followers, removed to the Koch kingdom 
about 1537 A. D. when NaranSi^^yan had not 
perhaps ascended the throne. In any case dankar 
was quite old when he settled down at Psthousi 
after stopping for short periods at KSpla, SunporS 
bheti and Knmarkuchi. It was at Patbousi that 
his famous Brahman co-worker Dfimodar Devfl 
joined him. While he was there the Brahm.ins 
conspired against him and reported to the ICoch 
king NaranarAyan. dankar went to the court of the 
Koch king and deFcated the as.scmbled Brahman 
Pandits in controversy. NaranSrayan was so 
pleased that he appointed i^ankar as the ^fomasta or 
magistrate of Tfintikuchi in Birpeta. This office 
he soon resigned and set out again on bis second 
pilgrimage, accompanied by Madbav Deva. He 
attempted to 6nd out his old friend Kabir but 
leamt that he was dead. He went to Puri and 
there met Chiitanya who was then observing 
silence. Tliere was no conversation between the 
two reformers but by pouring water from his 
Kanmndalu Chaitanya indicated that devotion to 
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Cod I continuous and directed to one cbamiel onlyi 
like the ilow of running water, was his creed 
^iiakar did not long survive after his return from 
the second pilgrini^ige. f ie died in Koch Bihar in 
lhe year 1568 A. D. after having attained a very 
long life of 118 years. Both Mubav Deva and 
Dfimodar Deva outlived him and spread his tenet 
far and wide. When the English traveller Ralph 
Fitch visited Koch Bihar his teachings had already 
taken a firm root in the country. 

Both Msdhav Deva and Dimodar Deva promul¬ 
gated the new creed by appointing preachers and 
founding sattras. Those onginating from Midbav 
Deva and the teachers appointed by him are known 
as the M&hUpurmhia sattrm while those originating 
from DSmodar Deva and his immediate disciples 
are known as DHtnodaria sattras. These constitute 
the most important religious institutions in Assam 
even at the present day. With the spread of the 
new creed was also introduced the institution 
known as tidm^hars meant for congregational 
prayers. Every Hindu village in the Assam 
Valley now has its namghar. 

As already stated, ^ankar Deva was a prolific 
writer. Besides metrical versions of the Bhdgatiaia 
be wrote several dramas in Assamese. Msdhav 
Deva wrote two important books vir, the Ndm 
ghosd and the BhakH RatndvoB^ It is not known 
whether DSmodar Deva was the author of any 
work but his favourite disciple Dhatta Deva 
translated the Gita into Assamese prose and this 
work is believed to be the first literary production 
in Assamese prose. Both 0 ankar and Midhav 
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were musicians and both of them composed a large 
number of devotional songs koown as bar 
The special feaLtire ol the new tenet was its 
uncompromising hostility to the worship of minor 
Gods and Goddesses and animal sacrihces* It was 
ejtplained, on the basis of the Upanishads, that God 
was the only eternal, changeless Spirit, the 
individual soul or Airtian was a part of it, but all 
the rest was matter and therefore subject to change 
and decay. People who worshipped matter, being 
oblivous of the everlasting Spirit, were fools, 
dankar Deva was so particular in this respect that he 
spumed his own faithful follower Byidikalai as 
soon as he came to know that the latter, in order 
to save bis son from the clutches of small-pox, had 
offered puja to the Goddess S'ital^. On the other 
hand, Chaitanya, it appears, did not ban worship of 
the numerous deities and is said to have himself 
worshipped 3 iva though he was a Vaisnava, 

Animal sacrifices were no doubt strictly forbidden 
but killing of animals for food was not prohibited. 
Even now the Assamese Vaisuavas eat meat and 
fish. The description of Ralph Fitch in this respect 
seems to be overdrawn. Probably he meant that 
the people did not kill animals to offer sacrifice 
before Gods and Goddesses. 

In his History of Orissa the late Mr. R, D. 
Banerji stated that the decline of the power and 
prestige of Orissa was solely due to the national 
adoption of the sublime Bhakti-mdrga oi Chaitanya 
(i). This seems to be an astounding statement but 


1) BUtoiy of Ocisea pages *130-333 
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Mr. Banerji points out that when RSmSuaiuia Rai^ 
governor of an important province undur Praifipa 
Rudra, accepted the teacbiuga of Cbaitan3ra he 
retired from the important position and became a 
religious man. PraiSpa Rudra, thus lost the services 
of a capable administrator and military commander 
at a time when the Mussulmans were trying their 
level best to conquer Orissa. Chaitanya bad a 
powerful hold over PralSpa Rudra and succeeded 
in dissuading him from invading Bengal though 
such aa invasion was necessary for the proper 
security of his kingdom.* We can say without 
hesitation that similar baneful political results did 
not follow from the promulgation of the neo-vais- 
navism of^ankar Deva, For one thing, ^ankar 
Deva gave a wide berth to kings, nobles and other 
high personages. He was busy with the common 
folk and tried to make them religious. There is a 
fokoTa or cryptic saying in Assamese 

Bara hat jalor tera bat phatn 

* Another foot tvorth mouttouing here is that the two 
brothers Bnp ond Saoatan treno boLb cniaiaterfl of Sultan 
Alauditiu Uussein Shab under the chief miolster Poran- 
dnr Kbon. Both Rnp and Sanatan ware favamitaft of 
naj^aein 8hsL. The former was j^ven the title Dabii 
Kbas and the Latter was styled 8bakir Melik, Towards 
tbs end of Hussein S hub ^a reiga thairanya visited Qani 
and there Bup and Sauatan visited him. After Cbaitan* 
yn'a dppsrturo frooi Gaur both Rupaml Sanatan resigned 
their high posts. The Sultan wsa so vexed that ho put 
Sanatan into prison, Sanntan oifBCted bin escape by 
heavily bribing tho Jailer. Subsequently both Bup and 
Sonatan, ns devout disciplea nf Ohaitanya, became 

nyiisit and spent tho rOiit Of their llvos in Briadaban. 
(Memorla of Gaur and Fanduo, edited by U.B. Stapleton 

PP 3l*30jr 
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BhSl marile bapor beta 

Row borali soroki gol 

Puthi Kholihana roi roi gol. 

The above may be translated thus:- 
"The net is twelve cubits in length but it is a 
tom net, the rents being altogether thirteen cubits 
long. Such a net was thrown by that worthy 
son of a worthy father. The bigger fishes like 
row and borali escaped but the small fishes like 
puthi and khalihana were caught.” 

Stripped of metaphor the meaning of the saying 
is that the net of the new religion, based on the 
twelve chapters of the Bhafjaoata with its thirteen 
hundred slokas was spread by ^ankar Deva. He 
could not catch the big men but caught shoals of 
the common folk. As a matter of fact the king 
and the nobles, who naturally loved elaborate and 
pompous ceremonies involving pitja, horn and 
sacrifices and accompanied by gifts to Brahmans 
and the poor, were not fit for the simple tenet of 
Sankar Deva which therefore largely appealed to 
the masses. It is said that ^ankar refused to 
initiate NarnSrSyan although the latter pressed 
him. He knew that a king, of all persons, could 
not stick to the simple observations enjoined by 
him. During the seventeenth century his tenet 
was adopted as the national religion of the 
Assamese people throughout Kamrup arid the 
Upper Assam districts, but this period synchroni¬ 
zed with, what Gait calls, the climacteric of the 
Ahom rule. The Ahom power reached its zenith 
during this period. It was not the national adop¬ 
tion of the faith but the religious organizations 
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called Sattras which no doubt sapped, to some 
extent, the authority of the Ahom kings of the 
eighteenth century. 

These Sattras came into existence after the 
demise of ^ankar Deva. They were really modelled 
on the Buddhist Viharas. In most of these 
Sattras the spiritual head or adhikdra is usually a 
celibate and the hhakats residing in the Sattra are 
also celibate monks who go about beggiug like the 
Bauddha Bhikshus of old. Monasticism is a 
peculiar point in Buddha’s religion. Between the 
seventh and the ninth centuries Brahman revivalists 
adopted it in imitation of the Buddhists and the 
Vaisnava preachers of Kamarupa also did the same 
after the death of Sankar Deva. Thus it would 
appear that Buddhist teachings and customs, which 
must have been widely prevalent in Kamarupa 
prior to the sixteenth century', persisted even alter 
^ankar’s creed had been widely diffused. Even up 
till this day the portion of an Assamese Vaisnava 
ndmghar (hall for congregational prayers) which 
is covered by a rounded roof is called 7 * 7 /;, 
perhaps to perpetuate the memory of the ancient 
Buddhist stupa. The word used to denote initia¬ 
tion ot a neophyte in the Assamese Vaisnava tenet 
is ‘*S'aran*\ We find the word S'aran used in the 
initiation of a Buddhist, Buddham iaranam 
gachhdmi. Instances may be multiplied to show 
the wide prevalence of some form of Buddhism in 
Kamarupa before the rise of ^ankar Deva. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The growth of literature. 


As already stated, Ytian Chw^aug, ia the aeveatb 
ceQtury A. D. found that the dialect of Kamarupa 
dilfered only a little from that of Magadha or mid- 
India. The Kamarupi dialect was originally a 
variety of eastern Maitbili and it was no doubt the 
spoken Aryan language throughout the kingdom 
which then included the whole of the Assam valley 
and the whole of northern Bengal with the addition 
of the Pumea district of Bih r. It is not therefore at 
all strange that the language of the Buddhist doh^^ 
composed in Kamarupa duiing the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries, should be a mixed Maitbili- 
Kamarupi language bearing close resemblance to 
modern Assamese, the direct ofispring of the old 
Kamarupi dialect. Perhaps these dohas were 
composed in a language which could be easily 
understood throughout Eastern India. 


THE GIEOWTH OF UTEftATUtlE. 

The enrliest Kamampi literature Tvns unwritten 
and consisted of nursery songs, pastoral ballads 
sung by cowherds, songs of boatmen, songs 
describing the twelve months, songs for propitiation 
of the goddess of sinalbpox and wedding 

songs. Naturally the composition and language of 
these songs and ballads differed somewhat from 
district to district. Those collected and published 
by the University ol Calcutta in the first volume of 
the work known as " 4 ffomiyd SSAiiijar Chanek^ 
were not necessarily the ones current throughout 
the kingdom of Kamarupa. Some years ago 
Grierson published, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, a version of the **KanyS 
BdromShi gtei'* current in northern Bengal towards 
the end of the last century. This very song is 
still current in Assam in a somewhat varied form. 
It is quite possible that when northern Bengal 
was a part of Kamarupa the same version of 
the song was current throughout Kamrup, Goalpara 
and Rangpur, The or incantations 

uttered to exorcise ghosts, to cure soake-bites or 
to perform foats of sorcery as well as the wise 
sayings or aphoriaras ascribed to Dska Purusha 
belong to this catcgoiy of unwritten literature. The 
late Pundit Hem Chandra Goswami thought that 
the aphorisms of Dak were first reduced to 
writing about Boo A.D, We have already men¬ 
tioned that some of these aphorisms refer to 
trading on the Arracan coast 'when tlie sea 
stretched from the southern slopes of the Garo 
Hills. We can therefore easily assign Daka to 
a very early period. He belonged to the village of 
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Lehi'Dangara io the Barpeta suddivision of the 
Kamrup district. 

The earliest written puthia in the Kamampi 
language date from about the second quarter of the 
fourteenth century when Durlabhnarayan was the 
king of Kamata and Kamarupa. During his reign 
flourished two poets, viz, Hema Saraswati and 
Haribar Bipra. Both of them make mention of 
of Durlabhnarayan as the ruling king. Hema 
Saraswati composed the ‘^Prahlad Charitra” based 
on the Vsmana Purdna while Haribar Bipra 
translated the Aswatnedha Parva of the Mahabha- 
rata. Kaviratna Saraswati, whose father Chakra- 
pani Kayastha was a petty revenue officer under 
king Durlabhnarayan, was a contemporary of 
Indranarayan, the son and successor of Durlabhna¬ 
rayan. Kaviratna was the author of the “t/aya- 
dratha Vadha". His home was at Sila, a village 
within the B irpeta suvdivision. The WTitings of 
all these three poets are still extant. To a some¬ 
what later period belonged Madhava Kandali and 
Rudra Kand ili. The former versifled portions of 
the Ramay.ana and the latter composed, in 
Kamampi verse, portions of the Mahabharata. 
Sankar Deva who was bom in 1449 A. D. refers 
to Madhava Kandali as one of the reputed poets 
belonging to an earlier age We may therefore 
place both Madhava Kandali and Rudra Kandali 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. In bis 
Ramayana, Madhav'a Kandali himself states that 
bis other name was Kaviraj-Kandali and that 
though he could easily compose verses in Sanskrit 
he composed the Ramayana in Assamese verse for 
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the benefit of the people at lirge, at the request of 
Sri MabE MSaikya, the VuioH Ra^a* Madbava 
Kandali wrote also anotber poem entitled “Dc- 
vajit," 

The reigns of Viswa Singha and Narnarayan, 
which covered the greater p irt of the sUiecDth 
century, witnessed a great development of the 
vernacular literature of Kamarupa. The Yogini 
Tantra^ a well-knovm Sanskrit work which gives 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kamarupa as 
it existed during the rule of the Psla kings but 
which also mentions the Kamarupa kings Jalpe- 
swar alias Prithu and V'iswa Singha, was very 
probably written iu Kamarupa during the first 
pait of the sixteenth century when Viswa Singha 
was raling. To this period we must also assign 
the compilation of the Bshvds. Updkhjdna by 
Durgabar Kayastha, a native of Kamaksbya. 
Durgabar addresses his salutation to Viswa Singha 
as the king of Kamata:- 


* The lato Paadlt Hem ObAndra Gosirami ut&teA that 
Maha ^TaDilcya wna a of the Barahi Eacbaris and 
that ho rultsd about the middle of the fontteenth ceutut? 
at Dimapur. Id an old Aliom Barsinji eeven ^enciratitma 
of the Hanth! kingM are given. The last of these ktugs 
UersuQ^ Phi. ^eat~ great -gniDdsou of Miihn Manik^a 
irae the Dmiteinnorarv nf tlin AIiUid IciU^ SuhUDmimg 
aliaj Debin[^La Ra a. (ELiubi Vol. XVIll Xo-S h 

These Banihi kings were, it nnenm, rulem, at one time, 
over thu KapiLi valley. The antiquities discovered In 
this area Include an inscription on h stone tablet now 
dbpo.4ited in the muaeuin of the Kamarupa Anusaudbaii 
Samiti, This Insertpt ion is much obliterated. With 
much dlFficulty the word *‘Mati{ jra” liua been decipheriid 
in it. It is uo iluabt Cae surmune used attcr the name of 
the king. 
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wicim hnndo Visita Singha nripahar 
Athchallis makishi bando oihara Koar.’* 

The story of Behula and Chand Sadagfr appears 
to be common to both Bengal and Kamartipa. 
The ballads connected with this story must have 
been current in western Kamarupa and the rest of 
northern Bengal long before the verses were 
reduced to writing by Sukavi NarSyan probably 
in the thirteenth century and by Dargabar in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The ballads 
of Sukavi N 5 :ayan’s composition are still sung in 
Kamrup and they are known as Suh~Ndni3 or 
Suk-NlirSyanis to this day. Sukavi Narayan was 
very likely a poet of Kamarupa who described the 
sea-voyages of a Kamarupi trader named Chand 
Sadagar whose home was in Chaygaon in modem 
Kamrup, on the south bank ot the Brahmaputra 
but, strangely enough, both Sukavi Nsrayan and 
Chand Sadagar have been claimed as natives of 
Bengal(i). The songs of Durgabar are still known 
IS DurgSbari. 

Namarayan was a ruler of mild dispositiou, 
religiously inclined and a patron of learning. 
Under his auspices the great Pandit Siddhanta- 
vagisha compiled in Sanskrit, the eighteen volumes 
of a work on smriH known as the Kaumudi, 
Another Pandit wrote a more authoritative work 
on smri'/t known as SmrUi-Sdffara in four volumes. 
The famous Bengali smarta Pandit Raghunandan 
mentioned this work as the ^^Kamaruv; nibandha^. 
Unfortunately this valuable work has now 


(1) A History of ludiaa Shipping by lt.K, MookaQi,p.l58 
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dis44ppeared. Sridbara compiled a treatise on 
astronomy while Purusottama Vidyavagish com¬ 
piled a Sanskrit gramioar known as Uainavfidld 
which IS still regarded as a standard work. 
NarnSrUyan's reign was really the EUiabethan 
period of the vernacular literature of Kamarupa. 
la his court were gathered a galaxy of the poets 
of the sixteenth century. They all belonged to 
what is DOW known as the Vaisnava period of 
Assamese literature. Among the reputed writers 
of this period weie ^ankar Deva, Madhava Deva, 
Kama Saraswati^ Ananta Kandali, Chindra 
BhSrati, Sridhara Kandali, PitSmbar Dvijaj GopSla 
Misra, Cbandrachura Aditya, Vishnu BbSrati, 
Ramcharan Tbakur, KrisbnSnanda Dvlja, DSmoda- 
ra Dasa, RatnSkara Misra, Rim&nanda Dvnja^ 
Bbusana Dvija, Norottama Thakur, Gopiuath 
Pithak, RSmrSi Dasa, and ^rirSm Jadumani. 

Nearly' all of the abovenamed writers composed 
verses but Bbatta Deva urrote in prose. His 
Kaihlt Bh 3 iavai<:t" and the Katltd Geetd” 
constitute perhaps the earliest vernacular prose 
composition in Kamarupa. ^ankat Deva was 
a prolife writer in Assamese verse and a poet of 
high order. His most popular works were the 
‘'Kirtan*’ aod the Dai^m meant to popularize his 
own tenet. E^ankar Deva also tvrote a Sanskrit 
work entitled The two most 

important works of MsJhiva Deva were the JViSm- 
Ghoshd and the Bhukti-RatndvalL 
There Is ra teb controversy as to the authorship 
and date ot a work koown as Dtpikd Chanda^ 
Internal evidence points to the compilation of 
the work after the death oi Sankar Deva. The 
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author is said to have been a king called Puruso- 
ttama Gajapati, Several Assamese writers hive 
attempted to locate him somewhere in Assam but 
all have failed to notice the fact that Purusottama 
Gajapati was a well-knoivn powerful king of 
Orissa who ruled from 1476 to 1497 A. D. and 
whose kingdom, or rather empire, extended from 
the Hugli district in modern Bengal as far as the 
Guntur district of the Madras Presidency. He was 
the son of Kapilendra Gajapati and the father of 
Pratapa Rudra, the last powerful Gajapati who 
ruled from 1497 to 1541 A. D. and who was a 
contemporary of ^ri Chaitanya. Purusottama 
Gajapati was a devout Vaisnava and he may have 
written the work known as Dipika Chandci in 
order to ridicule the later Buddhist cult and the 
Tantrik system.* There was close connection 
between Kamarupa and Orissa in the sixteenth 
century on account of the existence, in the latter 
cotmtry, of the famous temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri, It is possible that an Assamese Vaisnava 
came across the book and translated it into 
Assam es verse. The title Gajapati could not have 
been assumed by an ordinary king. It was assumed 
by Kapilendra, the father af Purusottama, who 
possessed, according to the Muslim account 
Burhan-i-maasir, two hundred thousand war- 


• We now know that the Orissa king Parusottama 
Gajapati was the author of another work known as 
JTama-.lfrttifta in Sanskrit. Sri S'ankar Peva brnns'it a 
copy o£ this work to Assam and Madhava Deva translated 
it into Assamese verse. (Hescriptive Catalogue of 
Aasamese Mannscripta pp 50-61). 
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elephants (2), 

The late M. M. Paedlt Haraprasad Sastri was 
presented by the staff of the Nepal Durbar Library 
with copies of two works oue of which was the 
DakSraava. Pandit i^astri says that this work, 
thoUj'b almost entirely written in Sanskrit, contains 
some verses in a curious form of PiSkrit. He 
wniest- 

was anxious to get a copy of the work 
because ia Bengal there are uumstous agricultural 
sayings knowu as Odmr VtKhana in an old form 
of language. I am enquiring ail my life as to who 
this Uaka was, without getting any satisfactory 
explanation kom any quarter. This work may 
give a clue to the meaning. It says Dska is 
Vires warn and is the masculine of Dakini, 
mischievous imp, much dreaded by the credulous 
people ot Bengal, Now we know that Vira is a 
voiaiy of the left'baoded worship. So this D&ka 
of our proverbs was probably a saint of the left' 
handed form of worship. I bav^ examiacd the 
verses io the curious dialect in the work but it 
^vill require a more careful examination than I can 
give at present^. (Report on the search of Sanskrit 
M-iuuscripts 1^95 to 1900), 

It is rather strange tuat a well-iafonnsi scholar 
like Pandit H. P. Sostrt could not had out that 
Daka was a native of Kamarupa and that tha "old 
form of language*' mat with b/ bun was no.hiag 
else than oid Ajsaia.;je. Ai a mliter of fact 
however, ths Dakaruavn, which ws have act seea, 
may have notbiug to do with Dika Poruibi the 


(■^} Banu-' ji'a tiuior/ of Orlsiia, vol, 1 p 'A 92 , 
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famous author of the proverbs. It is probably a 
Tantrik work dealing with the propitiation of Daks 
and Dakinis (male and female evil spirit). 

The Assam Government collection of Sanskrit 
and Assamese manuscripts now deposited in the 
library of the Ramarupa Anusandhan Samiti, 
includes quite a good number of works belonging 
to the pre-Namarayan period. These are mostly 
works on astronomy, astrology, mathematics, 
proverbs, riddles, mantras^ medicine, history or 
traditions and also taniras. Among the Sanskrit 
works the most note-worthy are Adbhuta Sura a 
book dealing with the propitiatory rites for 
ascertaining mischief likely to be caused by the 
occurence of strange events, the Apaduddhara 
mantra, a tantrik -work, the Astabargi dasd, aU 
astrological work, the Graka Vi)a JnSna. an 
astronomical work, Grahma Anjd, a treatise on 
eclipses, the Graha Puja Vidki, the Graka Stava 
and the Graha Sndna Mantra, all works on plane¬ 
tary worship and the Uastamuktdoali. a treatise on 
the art of dancing. The author of the last named 
book was one Subhankara Kavi. A copy of this 
work was recovered by Pandit H. P, Sastri from 
Nepal and another was found in Mithila, This 
also indicates close cultural intercourse between 
the adjacent kingdoms of Kamarupa, Mithiia and 
Nepal in the old days. The Yuddka Jayd'naoa 
Pass, Jyotiska Chakra, Jdtaka Chandrika, Rsvali, 
Jyoitsha Darpan, Jyothha Ratnamald and the 
JyotUha Uuktdvah are all astrological works per* 
tabling to preparation of horoscopes. The Mantra 
Prdkasa and the Mandaladhydya are Tantrik 
works. The iSamudri/fa is a ti eatise on palmistry, 
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Tie by Purnananda Paratnahamsa 

is also a Taatrik work dealing with astral 
pb^iologyi Besides tbe above there arc numerous 
wotia on Hindu religion and religious rites based 
upon the Of the works in the 

veniaailar language ot Kamampa the most 
importmt are an astrological work by 

Kaviraji Chakravani, the Ghofo, Nidana, a treatise 
on horsei and treatment of equine diseases, Cru- 
£arati, a collection of manfraa to ward off charms 
practised by Tantrik Buddhists who defy the 
authority of Uie Vedas, the Hoira-GauH Sc^THbad^ij 
an important book which, like the Yogint Tanfro, 
gives, in tht guise of prophesies, the history of 
ancient Kanarupa, the J^&tisha by 

Churamani Bayastha, a work on An theme tic and 
land-surveying, the KarariraiACt Tantru** an 
Assamese transLatiou of a Tiintrik work of that 
name ascribed to Gorakshanath, a celebrated 
Buddhist SiMha who flourished in the fourteenth 
century and the Afcifijrwrt by Bakul 

Kayastba written in Saka 135^ equivalent to 
1434 A. D. This last named work is a poetical 
treatise on arithmetic, Surveying and book¬ 
keeping. The book teaches how accounts are to 
be kept under diSerent heads and bow srores 
belonging to the royal treasury are to be classified 
and entered into a stock-book. The bhdnddi^ctjS’ 
radhikdra of the Kamarupa kings mentioned iu the 


•* Thia book was publialioii by tbe Oort, of Aaiam 
to lfl3S. It a oiirloai collection of Taatrik m mfw 
and redpPH for various parpoaei) aomc of vlucb arc 
too objiLiciio to bo 
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Nidfaanpur inscription and the B&rhhandsf^ 
Baruas of the Ahoin wete generally Kay^- 
tbas who were trained in book-keeping /nd 
accpunls* Baku I Kayastha was ihe greyest 
matbematiciati of his time in Kamartipa. Stiryrythan 
Doibogna, the author of the Darrtmi Raj Vi^sa-^ 
veUi, wrongly placed him a ceniiiry later paking 
him a contemporary of Naranarayan the 
translator oi the fiDaous arithmetical of 

Lilavati, the well-knowo lady ra ithemtician. 
Another remarkable work on erotics is a whaction 
of mon?r53^ used to secure the lov© of young 
damsels. There are several books coatainmg 
mantjxts for the cure of lever, snake-bite, small-pox 
etc. In the domain of history the, important 
work is Si£arganS dp£tn AlahdfSjaf Ahsftyatia 
written in 1526 A. D, which is a historical 
account of the Ahoni kings frorn Snkapha to 
Subunmung. The SiBapn^idySi/a is a book on 
dreams and their interpretation. 

It will appear tiom the above that the 
manuscripts collected represent literary activities 
covering a very wide range of sabjects. Works 
dealing Tvitb astronomy and astrology are numer¬ 
ous. The conclusion that can be drawn is that 
Pragjyotisha, as its name implies, was, from the 
ancient times, a noted seat of learning in these two 
aubjecta and that the temple of the nine planets on 
the Navagraha hill near Giuhaii was meant not 
merely for planetary worship but also, perhaps, as 
an observatory. The Tantrik works collected 
support the fact that Kamarupa was a etronghold 
of Tantrik Buddhism between the eighth and the 
fifteenth centuries. In Bengul and Bihar the 
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Muslim conquerors, shocked by the debased practi¬ 
ces oJ the Sahajia panthUt killed a good number of 
KapsUkas and burnt their books found in Od inta- 
puri. Many of them escaped to Nepal and Tibet- 
In Kaniarupa they continued to practise their 
rites undisturbed till the rise of 3 ii ^ankar D-va 
in the filteent h century who roused public opinion 
in Assam against Tantrikism to such an extent 
that the followers of the cult were compelled to 
abandon tno«t oJ their revolting rites previously 
practised openly. The small number of Tantrik 
works oollected is due to the fact that the 
Taniriks scrupulously observed the injunction of 
their preceptors to conceal their books, 
Puslakani gQp9’fet'\ It was with a great deal of 
persuasion that the owner of the manuscript 
cutitled Kdmaratna iTouira, mentioned above, was 
induced to band it over to the Government collec¬ 
tor. Further, after the spread of the Vaisuava cult 
of dri Sankara Deva far and wide, Tantrikism fell 
into disrepute and TanUik works were therefore 
probably destroyed in large numbers. A Tautrik 
work called Deva Damira was found by Pandit 
H. P, Sastri in M/meusing (O- mantras of 
this work, meant to propitiate the 34 classes of 
demigods, are in Assamese. This is not strange 
as Mymensing was always withia Kamarupa, 


(1^ Bepprt on the Saoich of Sanskrit Manunrlpti 1895- 
1900. 
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OOPFIR-PLATA IMSCRlPTlOtf OF HARJARAVARMAXT* 

Trantlation in Enffliih. 


fKato-ThitrtiulAtloii balaw Uiif tbAmlAdU pi At* of tb«i iii44fi£^* 
tinn ivhlDb ctonAUtvd af thru plat4s- Tb^ firAt ind tlm iMtd 
plAt6l Aif4 DOW mia4ing. Tha Cir^t of tbe plAta foaid cm- 
Tati ht dt^L|ih4red in plA^sas^ Xbo traUAtACloiifoUiiwi cMi dioiplior- 
moni luftdo bjf PmdiL F*daUHiiitb Bhol>tiio1iArya Vldi*Arlaod. T£ia 
MdteipWod pottion^ tit mArkod hj nt^flua.} 

« • * All po^&rfal and blgk aplritod. * * * 

QhP&nbiva (I) your Intnre doacanilUL^a will^ for this 
ranaon^ bo oallcd) mUchhoi^ 

w m m 9 of king Bbagad^tt^ • • « * 

AfUr this fllayar of anamioe, SalasUoabbA becama 
tho ral«i of tha earth. : 

When th:4t tlgar-like king died his the powerful 
VljaySf who eabdoad all hla eaainisSi bscams the poorer* 
fdl king of the sixth. 

That king hitrlng died the mlsra (pala]ta) (3J PalaVa^ 


(t) Sfin of or ^ATth or Mnp 

» Am SalmtAubbri La mftaclanad AftAr^Ardf it Mouia ibot Mi 
pndmiHri wart idaa iiLLad iiooLprdiitf Ui ihn 

of IbiilnPihpilDLi. On tbi uebAr b ind, to tbo 

pil* iiLsd SilM-AUlibi fn.1 ridiaji lba lui^btiji df&Wl'tf. 

W KtU Ik* ^ua <>» 111* iTffril jat^Jf*. 






















in 


fSiW-Th* tnellAtion ti*l«*» I* el *!»»:JiTi* ti 't«‘ijj* 

*!oa Mkleb «M4Uf«d «1 IhrM ^afc? IhH- aAd 'u.e tkizd 

pUtH ai» sarw niljlkittj:. Ti# flwt (>>£» \lie J.iti’itlcwi* . 

QOt bein plMM. Tit* ifK3«I»u«aMl»»« 
eun'tsu^e )»7 PftnjUi rednu^th n&^tiebntTfe Vidf itTlbett Tb^ 
poriieM «r« ta«rt*4 

* • • All p«ff'«rfat and titgti <pirtt«d* • * • 

Oil Partbiva (1) fatoni daiceiiiLaiU vOli fnp tli^ ^ 
r«^«D, bit called > mImAA#!* 

• • • ■ of king Bbagadatta • • • • " ^ 

A (sue thla nta^or of •ncoiloB, Sal^vitaiabba beoaotv 
^ ndei of ttu oaith. t ' , 

W1i£& titat tigar-llki k^ug dlod Lia oni^ Ika poirtrf«ii: 

Vllaftf nrlio labdufid oil bin inctniei, b'toaiM th« itowcc*' 
f^kiofl ofib« e«r:li, * 

Tbnt kinglaarlii;t iliod tbo jiklil*-(«'? Fala'zn, ' 


' 0) ntn el I'tiliiini nr ISatI^ «t kin;. 

« Aft ^AftLiMtkh^ U Hlftfitlociftii AfUCVft?4i !l Ltl 

pridftMMtrft mmirn 4T«i3 m^Wt ihA #dl^r 

Ob lit# vtliwr bind, Dll), i« ibi> 

li*1* ikM v:^ tjtf - "•'* 





Ci»rVLLi^ oil bltiuk Hultwt, baiimui Hill. 
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KtiTnai» and Vi‘T*d6TO BoeWMlvelr l*wama king* and 
disappeared fhiai tlie 6irth» After tha n heTrbolwre 
the famotis niime Harebavarma beoaroakingi He waa 
poeaessfid ot great Tirtaee and be loved bis snbjecto 
like hie own children emd never opprewed tbem. 

Whan tbat monarcb aecended the heavens bis power* 
fnl eon Balnvarma bacnme ting and inbeeqnently died. 

Alae, in tbflt fiimily, wblob was pare like the moon and 
and white like milt, there were horn two priacee named 
Cbakra and Arathi who were both iU-iempered and who 
diKBgardel the advice of their feligioue preoepton. 
The wvereigntj w*i therefore exercised by the eon of 
the younger binther. 

In this world ahe alone in bloiaed and la the abode of 
for tune and wealth by whom • » • * . 

Bbe whoee pure fame i* itiU proelaimed in the 
world that Jivadevl »•••*• 

As Indhiethira wax born from the womb ef Eontl 
and Ahhimimy ti from the womb ef Sabhadia, In the 
enmc way Uarjiira Deva, who waa the fntnre king of the 
world and powerful like a lion, was bora from the wo mb 
of Jlvadevl 

The kings anxious to coniiueiL' territorLeii, having 
loaght against one another in aab-montaoe tracts, aeeept- 
ed him ae the mediator, ho is poweseed of all the Tirtnee 
in etjaal proportion and thoagh constantly ongaged in 
work pertaintag to rho welfare of hia aubiectt he ia 
■Iwaya untired and BCOOBsible to alL 

That prOBpcrctu Herjaca Dava ascended the throne 
being aurroimded by the vassal rnle» aa Indm ia 
BUTTonnded by the Jeeves, He was anointed, during big 
eoronation with the water of all sacred plaoesi contained 


the 
brotktf 


fil Bffrt PriUiBblia, the Son of Arntlii ii t«tsTM4 to. tn 
ItnAription of VtHJwneli it ui itated ttiet Prftlnoibli* i hn 
WM ATfcthl)- 

(Si JarMflv'l WM thsqiiMJi of fcnd frrHfcTjiii 
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in ft pitclier, bf the pni^cei of noble birth. 

At the Hftiiippeai^aiir camp takjLndhArani^ 
Pkiraiaduvr^Lra Pkirbiua Bbatcui'^kdi PardEiLi 
SrioiiLu Hiiijuiuikuvii, wka medi^ateii at. the fei^t of hie 
parent^ ia pro^paring^ Tliuruhib 4iieua Mangaluatij (IJ 
like i>:A.^iJii, ia aLiaidiag iier buauLy uud Liar quaUfi- 
'CfttiuQ;^. Bum af luit waiiib^ Priom, Vauamlla^ ^ .0 b 

bright like the loll ^ithuuc bit^usiab^ LiiTing the 

light of ilia fluudi-a father ahed upon liim amd who 
ia poaaeased of iiameroaa viituea borub^ oamiiiaadj^: 
Let it be kaown lo aU of yon-^aha-b'aiiijiipaci (Lorn- 
maader-iO'tJbiefj SngAUdj O ^ iTjkdh I pati { Oalef of 

the gaLu*l£OQpura/ Sri Jiiyaluv^a^ Maha-Pratihai^ ^Ohief 
Uaher) JauarUito^ Maha'-Aiiiatja t^lhief CoooiacLlurj Sri 
Go 7 iiida and AUdhadad^uu, B^ahmapaithlkara ^pro^ably 
ehief piiOat^ BiiJiL-ta bri&iiJiDha > ■ * * 


(1> In the Vai4ftEaila iia^ripti^n «ho i« 8fi MAitariii wM^h 

ii tridtArLf a MJ-raad 4 ^ hr A^uidiE jtj^ n ila tan ifc 


APPENDIX l[l 

FIRST COPPER PLATE INSCRIFTIOtC OF DHAR^IAPALA 
VAR 34 A DEV A. 

Transhliim in Euijli^h. 


(Nar««Thlii tranalntion ti baMd oa. tha daeiphariofliit of th# phitea 
bj Paadlt PaduunalL tloftEEaalLirj^ Vidj iTLn.jd.]i 

Salutatioa to the primaral Ard^a jumiUwnr^^ 

ODC aide ol wboiie seek ia wiaraod by the bLaa lolt&$ and 
the other aide by the hooded ana ;e; on one side of whose 
body [a the rui[&ed bre^L of the woiow und the Other 
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l 9 by aBb; whrt In tbpr^foro th6 Pinbt^dlineiit 

of bftlli the Srinp^ra and the Unviir^ rnxnM. 

There wan n kin^ named ynrtik'n who wan the non of 
KArflyana in hin Ronr incflrnfltiOTii by the Pritlii’Pt ^Eartb)t 
Hft rnled iti the pity of Pr^#clyoti"hn for a Innu time after 
fiiibfliiiiijrall the lords of The rarlona direr Hon b* 

TTe had a powerful fton named Bhopiidntta who-Fe feet 
Were mbhed by the crowns of num^rona kinfje find after 
f!|!htln^ with whom even the the most powerful Bbima 
lost h!s coneofonsne^a. 

Tn that dynasty o^’kin^ra "W^a bom 8ri Brfibmapiila 
who was like Jndi^ find who wafl frared by hifl enemies 
and praised by tlioae who ko&w the worth of virinea. 

From him waa born the (fom Of a son who was riifbtly 
named Sri BatnapAlap who waa the conqneror of kings 
find from wli<pse feet, adorned by the 1if>fid»gmrEfinds of 
nmneroos kin^S, r&m takihmi tr^ok her birtli^ 

Be bad a eon named Furandfim Pila who died aa 
jumr^ja after baTing prodncsd fi vaUant, liandsome and 
well'inaTiiiered »oti named Indrfipala. 

That kiniE IndnipAla mind tlia Elartli for a long tlms^ 
He by his own power overcame all bis enemies ond 
aatisfled Indra by performing numerous He 

was the foremoat among all who performed religions 
oerem inioa, Hswaa like the god KJUnadeTa (Cnpld) to 
to all women. 

Ho had a iion. narupd GoiiAln who wery poworfni 
find wfis Itke the Inmp nf his family, DiiHiig hie life time 
he WBB the forumcst of all vaiiaJit, virtoons, learned and 
liberal men. 

From him was born Harahapfila wLo was pralsrd by 
all TlrtuoTts tDPTi and who was the favonrite of the 
goddesses of learning iind wt*altlu 

The enemy plephatita killed by bins in battle 
appeased the thiDit of the who drank the warm 

blood of the hlfiin in the battle field, 

Tliat king bad a o£ noblo biitk named Batni 
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who wM pnre and pious as if she was part and parcel 
of the moon. 

Their son is Dharmapala, the king of the world, bonn« 
ded by the oceans, and the ornament uf the three worlds. 
Althongh named Dharmap&la (defender of the faith^ he 
is also at proper time the defender of both Kdma and 
artha. He is yictorious in the battle field adorned by the 
garland made of the pearls strewn from the heads of the 
elephants killed in battle. Victory to that king named 
Dharmapdla who is the paramount king of the earth, the 
protector of all who have sought his protection, who is 
the conqueror of all enemeies and whose fame is known 
throughout the world. 

This inscription of king Sri Dharmap&la has been 
composed by the poet Prasth&na Kalasa who is expert 
in both prose and verse composition. 

He who is famous by his sovereignty over the king¬ 
dom of Pragjyotisha, whose rule is unquestioned and 
subduer of all enemy parties, that VSraha Paratnesieara 
Paramo, BhattSraha Mah&r&jadhir&ja Srimat Dharmapala 
Deva who meditates at the feet of Parameswara Params 
Bhattftraka Mah&raj&dhiri^a Srimat Harshapala Yanna 
Deva. 

The king sends his respectful greetings and commands 
to all and several living in the locality known as Subh- 
ankara Putaka Kanjia bhiti, vis. the district revenue 
offioery, lawyers, as well as to the Bsias, Bajnis, Baua- 
kas, B&ja-putras, B§ja Yallabhas and all who live there 
now and in future. Be it known to all that this land 
together with homestead lands, water, mines, cattle past¬ 
ures, etc. and freed from all worries due to fastening of 
elephants and boats, searching for thieves, inflicting of 
punishments, pasturing of elephants, cattle, buffaloes, 
camels, goats, etc. have been donated as set forth in 
this charter. 

In Sravasti there is a v.llage named Krosanja which 
U free trom the sins of the Kali age as it is foil of smoke 
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caused by the performance of Tajnat. 

In that village was bom Eamadeva who waa the chief 
among the Brahmans who were learned in the vedaa. 

Be had a eon named Bharat who was like Sakya 
(Bnddha) self-controlled, who was the foremost among 
the learned ai.d virtaons and who was skilled in all the 
six karmo« enjoined for Brahmans. 

Bis wife was Pauka who like Rohini to Chandra and 
Parvati to Mahadeva was of very good character and 
possessed of many virtues. 

Their beloved son is Rimanga who is expert in 
archery and a charioteer who can pierce the formation ot 
the opposing army and accomplish other difflcult tasks. 

To him the king, in the third year of bis reign, 
hereby gives the lands, known as Sabhankara Pataka 
included in OUnda an ECanjia bhit, which may produce 
6000 dons of paddy. 

To his bruther Trilochan the king donates lands 
sufficient to produce 2000 dons of paddy out of the same 
area. 

(Here follow the boundaries of the two areas given to 
the two brothers.^ 

Seal 

Swasti Pr&gjyotishadhipati Maharl(j<^dhir&ja Sri 
Dharmapala Yarma Deva. 


APPENDIX IV. 

SECOND COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF DHARMAPALA 

Translation in English. 


(Kote-Tbis translation is based on the decipherment of the plate# 
hj the late Pandit Hem Caandra Gossain). 

Victory to the God Yishna who assumed the shape 
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of A ba&r, hj w 1 ] 0 i» tunkf vhllA th« mtih war llft«d| tho 
mouT^tkln^ were tbrOTa Into tho niri whofle hoofk 
the mlrR of tlio nether world fPata3n>f 'A'hoso brentb pnt 
oveo the rayrta gale of the timo of tbe deetmotlon of th« 
world to flhftde and drained tho watotfi of tbo fonr ocofiiii 
and a^ain roplenlstaod tbem. 

Tboro wae nkiag namRd Nnrakn wbo was th* eon of 
Vlshnn by tb* Goddeea of Eattb- Prom him war bom 
Bha^iidatta whoRR fR^t wan! kiefted by tho Y«9Ral-ktn^. 

In that jrrPRt dyuflftty —the repOfittory of bfgh pollticR- 
wRre bom BruhinApala ami other ^eat kinga^ Who oan 
fblly deRciibe tbefr irreat virtneet Our tongns fi only one 
and not a thonRaod^ to find anltibla wordi onr intoll-Rot 
alflo falls^ 

Id that family war bom a Tirtaona king named Bit 
Gopila. The fire of hia power burned the foresU of 
enemlRR> Sis virtuoe Hke the amriio of heaven oaneed 
the froth and foam of the heavenly river Mendakint. 

That famons and poweifnl Iring bad a 4)tieen named 
Kavana. Tbhir eon was Sri HartbapUa who was the 
lamp of the PiUa family and well-known tn tba three 
worlds. 

Hifi eon £e Dharmapile. His charming virtnea are known 
thmaghout the world and his heart Is dedicated only to 
JJharma. lo his moxith always reflidod both Bhagavati 
and SeraewatL 

Oh fntnro IclnjjRj listen to this prayer of Dharraapila, 
TIir glory gf RovarHignty ia uu^ertiln like the flash Of 
lightning am) in therefore to be shnnacd but the 

root of eternal blis^ is never to be given np. 

Ha‘a 9tl Dhann ^p'^ISj the son of the Pala dynasty, the 
chief of the circle of poets and the mine of all the gems of 
virtnes has composed this charter, 

SwaxtL Sri YSr^hn Paramestwar/i r^rmwhhatt£raka 

M^hdrSpidhir^j'iSrifn.nt Dharmnpdfo. uarma DcBOj ^holM 
famous by bis sovereignty over Pra^yotishap 

(Eero foUowa tha uanal prooloaition m the charter 
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addressed to all residents in or in the vicinity of the 
donated land.) 

There is a village named Khyatipali which is like a 
religions temple, and which is ornamented by good 
Brahmans, 

In that village, where the smoke arising from the 
nnmerons komi pertormed overcast the sky, the peacocks, 
mistaking the smoke for clouds, in the rainy season, began 
to dance. The sound caused by the reading of the four 
Vedas by the Brahmans in that village is like the sound 
of ripples in the jnnction of the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

(Here follows the genealogy of Madhusudan, the 
donee, a resident of Ehyatipali.) 

Dhannapala is a properly named king reigning in 
Kamarupanagar. Raja Sri Dharmapils has by this 
charter granted lands in Digdol Guheswar, suffloient 
to produce ten thousand dons of paddy, to the virtuous 
Madhusudan. This portion of the charter has been 
composed by Sri Aniruddha who is anxious to earn 
merit by recounting the virtues of the highborn men. 
The copper-plates have been incised by the engraver 
Sri Vinita. 

(Here follows the boundaries of the donated land). 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

ADDENDA. 

Page 27 lines 18-20, 

Accordin g to tradition Ghatakasur had his capital on 
or near the Sarania hill close to Gauhati town. When 
the top of this hill was cleared in 1917-18, two big stone- 
slabs, with lotuses cut in each, were found besides 
scattered broken bricks and a figure of Ganeda on all 
Bides of which are mystic diagrams cut into the rock. 


35 * 

To ixortli^a#at of tbo MU ii tbt eit^ of kd Anoiont 
rais^ ftboQti a square roil* io wblcb BaemA to 
bar^ boon tolaid througbout with brloka about 3 ft doop» 
Tht ArcLaeologicat Depamentf ia oipraaaod 

mabilit; to uad^rtokt oiploration of tb€ iito ^‘witbin 
Wfliblo iip]e^^ It 1b aee<ll»i to itate tbattlU now (1B33) 
no «Jxp]oTatioa bu boon nndottakea, 

Pago 30 and footnote. 

Tbfl fire Damodarpar fmeriptload edited by Ifr. B.Q 
Bafiftk in itie JSpi^Mpkia Indies vol tv would indioato 
that Gnpta rale o^er PundiAvardhana oontixmed till tbt 
lirst half of the tLxth canton bnt anub iOTtreigntj waa 
realty Qominal and Mr. Batak admitb that the OTertbrow 
of the Gapta power wae oomplated the InTaLten of 
VotfodbarmaiL It Boema that after Talodbamati bad 
crashed the GnpU power in eaateni India the Kamatapa 
king of the time, very i>robably l^Tah&bhntayatman who 
reigned till about 540 A.D,^ brought the wholoor at least 
the northern half of tbe PandraYardbaua bh^kii within 
Kamarnpa^ The last of tbe Bamodarpar plates If dated 
3^3'3lA. The OhandrapnrL wbiob extended 

ae far as the Koei riTer^ wa# eTidentlj within the 
northern half of PnodraTardhana, That eiplaina liow* 
Mahabbntavarman could grant lands within thja eiiAaya 
aboQt the second qaarter of tbe sixth oentnry. 

Page 51* 

It appears that Dr_ Bhandarkar in hif latest oonM^ 
button OB the subject of the Fagar Brahmans (Indian 
Antlqua^^ Yol. LXI* 1932) has acceptcHlthe fuggeation 
that the landu^ granted by MahabhntaYanDan were situa¬ 
ted within tha modern district of Sjibet, because die 
Nidbanpui platoa were found in that district The Brub- 
muna and Kajistbae of Kylhet elaiia tbair origin from 
hlitbila, it is from MIttUa«l£jiiiiMiipa CJiat they 
originnUy imiuignted into ^Tippera and Sylhst. When 
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ICafaAbliataTATiD^n made bis grant the donees were 
living m the eastern p.iit o£ Uithila, on the bonks 
the Koai, vhich wma then within ICuinarapi 
It le very prebtbla that subsequently the deacen- 
dnnts of some of these donees migrated to Sylfaet 
ond took the copper>phites with them ui these were, not 
doubt, treaenred as heir-looms. Dr, Bhandsrknr bee gone 
fuithor pud nesumed that the temple of ‘'Hitaka Snliq** 
repaired or ro-bnilt by Vansmalavortiun in the ninth 
oentnrj A..D. w«s tho temple of Hatakeswan Siva in 
Sylhet. Ble supposition that Sylhet continued to be 
within Eam^irupe from the sixth till the ninth oentury 
mny be correct, but he appears to lie somewhat inconsis¬ 
tent. Ho regards Sylhot as **» part of old BeogaU^ end 
at tho Biino time assumes that it was within Eamarups 
for at least 400 years and that a temple in that district 
was repaired by a hing of Eumarupa who fand his capital 
in modem Terpur. The very mention of the Sapidaiaksha 
Smbnuna in the Eumloyd MiAdtntyu, *s pointed oat by 
he Lo&rnod doctor himself. Indicates that the eountty ta 
the woai of the Earatoya Le. between the Eanelka and 
the Earatoya (Mlthila-Kamiirufuil was the place of the 
original setUement of the Eagnr Brahmins in eaetsm 
India. 

Page C8 lines 18*30. 

Mi, Frsbbush Ohsndrs Ben in hia mtUDgraiph on 
“Mahlsthan and its environs'’ writes that Yaresdiu or 
Bengal to the north of the Ganges wss annexed to Earns* 
raps after BUskaravarman’s victory over Befanks, 

Page TS, lines 9 8- 

Mr, Bbattaseli has attempted to identify Devs varmau, 
mentioned by the Eorean priest) with a king of aamg t ^ ra 
but bis arguments do not seem to be convineing. 

Page 93, lines 27*38- 

Dr. Bhandsrkar's theory tliat the Bengali Esyosthas 
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were orielnellf Br*binaDS, whu ia Gozemt have 
besD degraded to the caste known u Sania, bM beta 
contested by Bengali scbolara, pHrtlonlurly by Babn 
ifTegendraiiatb fisau. 

Page H3, lines iB-20. 

B,D.BaBerji in his **PHiia of Bengal*^ writes that Sr! 
Harabavununa mast bare held Beng.il sufficiently long 
so as to eunblo him to paaa tbrongfa that eoantiy and 
conqner Orisoa, Kolinga and Kolsla. 

Page 114, lincH i3-ib‘ 

On this point Tsforeace may by made to SylvutnLorPa 
coatrlbutiDn “King Snbbakaia of Orissa^' published in 
Epigraphia India Vol. XV pegea 363-e4, 

Pegu iss, line i. 

There are at present many Siva templeB within tbs 
modem district of Eamrap, These cain be broadlj 
divided into two claeses, vie., (1) those where the bkog 
or daily offering to the God is nirdmitA i.e- onobed 
victuals consisting of rice and vegctnblea and f2i,| 
in which the bhog ia dmljA l.e, rlctnals consisting of meat 
nnd fish> Bow the presiding deity of the Siva temple 
where umith Hog ie offered is invariably the drdAo- 
4 rinrarn Siva whose worship is ooadactod accoi^ing 
to Tantrik rites. The first coppcr-plato ioecription 
of Dhuimapnlo, tcconlcd in tlia third year of his isign, 
begins with the adoratidn of tho Xdi Dtta (primeval 
deity) ArHa JuvatifKora (XrdAe JVorifirara^. 'Hie story 
of the origin oF ArAkti-IfarUicaTa is given in the ifeiiba 
Pumiin which was probably compiled in Kumitropa about 
thi» time. Tills Is another indication of the fact that 
Uhaminpula and his predecessors of the dynoaty of 
Brahmuj^la were the votaries of Tantrikisni. It in 
very probable that the temples of Ariko^lftfritwora Siva 
wore fonnded by these tings and that the Siva temples 
where ntr<im<iAir (Aoy is siiU given arc of nJdw orgin. 
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Jfj-ge 173, lin*!a IM4. 

It fs to bo notod ib&t iLts Arut botob of Siritiah officjotit 
ad minis tcriag ilii^ proviDco of Aasjini, ia tbe ewly part nf 
tlie laat centurj', wuro Btmck by tbo abundonec of Ibo 
arobitectond tcmaiuH tbcn oiistiu^j. Some of them, 
partioularly \restmacott, Haunay and Ualtou dpMribel 
these rains iu tli« Joamnl of tJio Af^iatic Society of 
Dengal. Ak photography wos then unknown theai 
offlcera laborionHly esocuitd draTviugs of some of these 
remama and pnblleliod them. Xho “Dsireriptfon of 
Aneiout Templim and £ulns at Ohordwar** by Capt. 
Weatiaacott publiabed in tbo J.A.S.B. for 18S6, <* Brief 
Kotice of the SUeako or Stone Bridge in Zillah Komrup’’ 
by ilajor Hancay pnbliabed in the J.A.S.B. for ISISl 
and " Kotes on Assam Temple Rnias by Oapt. Dalton 
publi&bad in the J.A,S.B. for 18B5 are irmthy of 
mention In this conocotion. 

Page lf>3, Uaet 0*11. 

Dhannapila, by bia flffit inacription, donated lands to 
two Brahmans of Kroeanja within Sraraeti. Pandit 
TidySTlnod locates tbis SrsTBsti in the extreme western 
pan of Kamampa, filmanga, one of the two donees, 
appears to hare been a prominent military commander 
under DharmapSIa. It wonid ther afore appear that 
during the reign of Dharmapala the extreme western 
part of E^ampa was within his icingdom. VidyaTinod'a 
theory that Dbarmapela niled over the eastetn part of 
Kamanipa Blmaltaiieoiisly with Tingyndeya and Valdya* 
dcT&wbo ruled oxer weitstn Earnsnipa is therefore 
nntenable. 

Pag IPS, lines l«-2l. 

Onr eonjectnre is supported by Mr. K.O. M^utndar 
in Lis “Inscriptions of Bengal ’* vol. HI page lOfl where* 
in he states that the mention in the pbte of Yallabha- 
doTa probably referred to the conflict with TijayaeoDa 
SB related In his neopara inscription. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page. 

Lioe. 

Incorrect. 

Correct. 

33 

4 

mangnificent 

magnificent 

47 

31 

Cbadiapuri 

Cbandrapuri. 

6 j 

19 

Rajavardbana 

Rajynvaidhana. 

9 ^ 

24 

an 

arc 

M4 

6 

prabably 

probably 

i 66 

5 (of footnote) shool 

school 

173 

iS 

anthoriry 

authority 

196 

14 

1250 AJ 3 . 

1150 A.D. 

336 

5 

pespatcbed 

despatched. 

356 

18 

SSchiruchand 

. Suchirucbaad 
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